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CHAPTER  I. 
EARLY    DAYS    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  October 
1906,  after  an  uneventful  voyage,  that  we  first  arrived 
in  Sydney,  and  beheld  the  country  in  which  it  was 
our  lot  to  spend  so  many  happy  years.  After  the  long 
sea  journey  the  land  looked  doubly  welcome,  and  as 
we  entered  the  heads  and  steamed  down  the  harbour, 
each  promontory  opening  up  apparently  a  more 
beautiful  piece  of  scenery  than  the  last,  we  could  not 
help  feeling  what  ill-luck  had  attended  Captain 
Cook  when  he  visited  Botany  Bay  and  yet  overlooked 
Port  Jackson,  for  to-day  the  sun  shone  in  all  its 
glory,  the  waters  sparkled  in  the  bright  light,  and 
all  nature  seemed  bent  upon  showing  us  this  lovely 
city  to  perfection.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  look 
more  beautiful  in  our  eyes  or  in  those  of  any  other 
than  it  did  then,  for  not  only  did  it  possess  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  not  only  was  the  day  so  clear  and 
perfect,  but  the  shores  of  neither  the  northern  nor  the 
southern  bays  were  so  thickly  covered  with  houses  as 
they  were  when  we  left  them  four  years  later. 

There  is  no  town  like  Sydney  in  the  world.  The 
more  we  stayed  there  the  more  we  liked  it,  for  though 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  while  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  poor,  yet  it  is  the  very  barrenness  of  the 
land  which  makes  the  city  so  congenial,  since  the  out- 
skirts are  not  occupied  by  the  dairyman  and  market 
gardener,  but  are  quite  uninhabited,  so  that  as  soon 
as  one  gets  beyond  the  buildings,  one  can  wander 
in  the  open  country  uninterfered  with  and  alone. 
Here,  instead  of  posters  warning  trespassers  that  a 
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prosecution  awaits  the  footstep  of  the  bold  or  the 
unwary,  or  placards  calling  one's  attention  to  the 
presence  of  ferocious  dogs,  the  open  country  stretches 
away  north  and  south,  covered  with  small  trees  and 
stunted  vegetation,  among  which  one  can  breathe 
the  fresh  sea  air  and  pass  a  day  without  seeing  a 
living  soul.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  while  col- 
lecting beetles  out  at  La  Perouse  hearing  a  voice  be- 
hind me  suddenly  exclaim,  "  I  say,  Mate,  have  you 
seen  an  army,"  and  on  turning  I  saw  a  soldier  in 
uniform.  He  looked  rather  astonished  at  seeing  me, 
though  we  were  barely  five  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  I  was  certainly  surprised  at  seeing  him, 
for  on  the  many  expeditions  I  had  made  there,  I  had 
never  exchanged  a  score  of  words  with  anyone,  not 
because  I  refrained  from  speaking  to  people  when  I 
met  them,  but  because  I  never  saw  anyone  to  con- 
verse with.  I  apologized  to  my  friend  for  not  being 
able  to  answer  his  question,  but  added  as  an  excuse 
that  I  was  looking  for  beetles  not  armies ;  so  he 
departed,  continuing,  I  presume,  his  search  as  1  con- 
tinued mine  A  short  time  afterwards  the  two  "armies" 
met  almost  over  my  favourite  patch  of  angophora 
where  I  was  busily  collecting,  but  as  I  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  their  way,  and  they  were  certainly  not  in  mine, 
we  carried  on  our  respective  operations  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  each  other's  presence.  But  more  of  the 
beetles  and  the  angophora  later,  the  incident  only 
serving  to  show  how  impossible  a  thing  it  would  be 
for  such  an  event  to  take  place  outside  a  large  city 
in  England,  and  yet  here,  close  to  Sydney,  a  town 
with  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  one 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

We  did  not  stay  many  weeks  in  Sydney,  but  left 
on  November  /th  on  a  short  visit  to  St.  George's 
Basin,  an  inland  lake  situated  close  to  the  coast  and 
about  1 20  miles  south  of  Sydney,  to  which  we  tra- 
velled by  easy  stages,  spending  one  night  at 
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Kiama  on  the  way.  The  railway  after  leaving 
Sydney  passed  for  the  first  few  miles  through  a 
barren  and  dreary  country  covered  with  a  stunted 
vegetation  of  honeysuckle  trees  and  small  gums,  but 
possessing  no  signs  of  life  except  a  few  laughing 
jackasses  (dacelo  gigas),  who  sat  on  the  posts  of  the 
wire  fence  as  the  train  crawled  by  and  viewed  our 
passing  with  indifference.  Gradually  the  scenery  im- 
proved, becoming  more  and  more  mountainous,  until 
the  railway  touched  the  sea  coast,  when  as  we  curled 
round  the  sides  of  the  hills  we  could  see  the  ocean 
beating  on  the  rocky  cliffs  below.  We  passed  through 
Bulli,  a  great  mining  centre,  where  the  train  became 
an  attraction  for  a  host  of  loafers  who  stared  at  it 
with  interest ;  after  leaving  which  the  gums  grew 
taller  and  bigger,  the  scrub  gradually  disappeared, 
and  we  entered  the  Illawarra  district,  celebrated  for 
its  dairies  and  its  cattle.  Here  the  country  became 
more  open,  either  having  been  totally  cleared  of  trees, 
or  allowed  to  remain  still  covered  with  the  dead 
stumps  of  the  ring  barked  timber,  so  called  from  a 
deep  cut  which  is  made  by  the  axe  of  the  selector  all 
round  the  butt  of  the  living  tree  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  from  which  treatment  the  tree  dies. 
Some  of  them,  especially  those  called  stringy  bark 
which  are  easily  split,  are  converted  into  posts  and 
rails  for  the  enclosure  of  the  land  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  are  allowed  to  stand  and  decay,  gradu- 
ally rotting  or  being  burnt  up,  a  few,  if  they  are 
hollow,  even  being  fired  while  standing.  Cattle  and 
horses  in  the  meantime  tread  down  the  undergrowth, 
the  natural  grasses  spring  up  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
the  chance,  and  it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  before  the  forest  has  entirely  disappeared.  In 
the  course  of  this  day  and  the  next  we  passed  through 
many  miles  of  these  dead  trees ;  the  country  on  all 
sides  appearing  ghostly  and  gray,  devoid  of 
all  life  and  animation,  and  oppressed  by  a  feel- 
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ing  of  dull  solitude  which  hung  over  it  like  a 
pall,  a  sensation,  perhaps,  only  noticeable  to 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  a  country 
teeming  with  the  sound  of  animal  life,  for, 
though  we  became  accustomed  to  it  in  time,  I  must 
confess  that  the  dead  gums  were  almost  depressing 
to  us  at  first.  Thus  runs  the  country  along  the  coast 
from  Bulli  to  Kiama,  where  it  became  quite  open, 
even  the  tree  stumps  having  entirely  disappeared 
from  most  of  the  paddocks.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  mistake  to  strip  the  country  so  completely 
of  trees,  for  not  only  do  they  grow  to  a  great  size 
and  become  useful  for  timber  and  fuel,  but  they 
attract  rain,  and  their  removal  must  tell  heavily  on  a 
country  which  does  not  possess  a  heavy  or  regular  rain 
fall,  and  which  ought  to  rely  a  good  deal  upon  its 
trees  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  most 
common  of  those  left  standing  was  the  cabbage  tree 
palm,  which  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  is  always 
covered  with  a  shaggy  tuft  of  leaves  crowning  its  very 
top.  Unlike  the  gums  these  are  never  felled,  their 
presence  being  considered  as  a  sign  that  the  land  is 
good,  since  in  the  case  of  a  sale  taking  place  they 
become  active  witnesses  to  its  fertility.  All  the  same, 
they  certainly  are  not  pretty,  though  they  form  quite 
a  distinct  feature  in  the  Illawarra  landscape.  We 
reached  Kiama  about  six  o'clock,  having  stopped  at 
about  thirty  stations  on  our  way  from  Sydney,  and 
covered  the  distance  of  seventy-one  miles  in  a  little 
over  four  hours. 

November  8M. — We  left  Kiama  early  in  the 
morning,  and  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  the  small 
township  of  Bomaderri,  where  the  railway  terminates 
on  the  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven,  which  here  separates 
that  township  from  Nowra,  a  place  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  containing  some  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  As  Australian  towns  go,  it  was  pretty, 
with  some  nice  houses  and  gardens,  though  at  the 
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time  we  thought  very  little  of  it,  yet  it  was  not  until 
we  had  seen  a  number  of  other  bush  towns  and  had 
learnt  how  dull,  ugly,  and  dreary  they  could  be,  that 
we  appreciated  the  prettiness  of  Nowra  and  agreed 
when  we  heard  our  friends  describe  it  with  that 
epithet.  It  is  a  native  name,  and  means,  so  we  were 
told,  "  you  and  I." 

From  Nowra  we  hired  another  conveyance  and 
drove  out  to  St.  George's  Basin,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  through  rather  flat  and  uninteresting 
country  covered  mostly  with  ring  barked  and  dead 
timber.  We  passed  from  time  to  time  small  selectors' 
houses,  many  possessing  neatly  kept  gardens,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  grew  a  number  of  grape  vines  ; 
though  how  the  inhabitants  contrived  to  wring  a  living 
out  of  the  soil  was  a  perfect  mystery  to  me,  for  I 
saw  few  cattle  and  sheep,  while  the  country  appeared 
dried  up  and  with  no  grass  to  speak  of.  I  suppose 
that  a  good  deal  of  dairying  was  carried  on  in  the 
district,  but  I  knew  too  little  of  Australia  and 
Australian  life  at  that  time  to  appreciate  all  I  did 
see  or  to  know  under  what  parched  conditions  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk  are  produced  in  the  Commonwealth, 
A  few  miles  before  reaching  St.  George's  Basin  we 
passed  through  the  township  of  Tomerong,  which 
had  nothing  attractive  about  it  save  its  name.  Here 
the  road  divided,  the  one  way,  along  which  we  went, 
leading  to  Wandandian,  the  other  branching  off 
to  the  east  of  Jervis  Bay.  At  this  time  Jervis  Bay 
was  not  of  much  interest,  nor  was  it  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  gunnery  practice  by  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  Yass  Can- 
berra as  the  federal  capital,  it  has  sprung  into  some 
prominence  as  a  probable  federal  port  and  a  new 
centre  for  Australian  shipping. 

We  continued  down  the  Wandandian  road  for 
some  way  until  we  came  to  a  side  track  branching  to 
the  left,  which  led  to  the  near  end  of  St.  George's 
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Basin,  where  we  arrived  about  three  o'clock ;  but 
owing  to  some  mistake  with  J.  E.,  the  owner  of  the 
house  to  which  we  were  going,  we  had  to  wait  three 
hours  before  he  could  come  to  meet  us,  the  vehicle 
meanwhile  driving  off  and  leaving  us  all  alone  on  the 
shore.  It  was  not  until  after  six  o'clock  that  our 
friend  made  his  appearance  in  a  small  motor  boat, 
and  prepared  to  take  us  a  journey  of  over  one  hour's 
duration  across  the  lake  to  our  destination,  where  we 
did  not  arrive  until  long  after  sunset,  by  which  time 
the  only  things  we  could  see  were  the  bush  fires  flash- 
ing through  the  darkness. 

No-Member  gth. — King  Edward's  birthday  ;  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  usual  way,  by  flying  the  Union 
Jack  over  the  buildings,  though  our  friend  J.  E.  was 
a  Dane  and  not  an  Englishman. 

The  place  at  which  we  were  now  staying  was 
called  Christian's  Minde  in  memory  of  Christian,  a 
brother  of  J.  E.,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  while 
fishing  in  Wreck  Bay.  The  house,  or  rather  collection 
of  huts  for  there  were  several  of  them,  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sussex  inlet,  about  two  miles  from 
the  basin  and  one  from  the  sea.  Through  this 
narrow  inlet,  which  varied  in  breadth  from  forty 
yards  at  the  place  where  it  debouched  into  the  sea,  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  its  juncture  with  the  basin 
the  tide  flowed  with  great  rapidity,  the  water  in  all 
places  being  so  clear  that  one  could  easily  discern 
every  fish,  shell,  or  sea  weed  that  rested  or  moved 
about  on  its  sandy  bottom.  J.  E.  made  his  living  by 
boarding  fishing  parties  who  came  here  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  sport  to  be  found  in  the  inlet,  and 
for  other  forms  of  amusement  which  the  locality 
provided.  This  place  was  suggested  to  us  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  friend  who  thought  that  we  could 
here  see  some  interesting  country,  and  also  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  beaten  track  which  the  visitors  to 
Australia  so  persistently  follow. 
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One  of  the  most  sporting  fish  to  be  caught  in 
these  waters  was  the  native  salmon  (aripis  salar), 
which  is  common  round  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  being  called  by  the 
Maoris  "  kawahi,"  and  which  at  times  invaded  the 
inlet  in  such  vast  numbers  that  the  water  became 
black  with  them  from  shore  to  shore.  They  were 
wonderfully  game  fish  whsn  on  a  line,  fighting  for 
their  liberty  in  the  most  game  and  determined  man- 
ner, but  when  landed  were  too  dry  and  tasteless  for 
the  table,  except  for  the  very  smallest  which  occa- 
sionally would  be  sent  up  to  Sydney  for  food.  Out- 
side the  mouth  of  the  inlet  and  along  the  ocean 
beach  we  frequently  saw  large  numbers  being  preyed 
upon  by  sharks,  the  latter  swimming  round  and  round 
the  dense  mass,  every  now  and  then  darting  into  their 
midst  and  scattering  the  salmon  in  every  direction. 
I  felt  very  little  compassion  for  them  however,  since, 
like  the  English  pike,  they  devoured  with  as  little 
grace  any  small  fish  which  they  themselves  were 
able  to  seize.  On  one  occasion,  I  saw  a  salmon  leap 
out  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  small  fish  swimming 
on  the  surface,  but,  missing  its  aim,  knocked  the 
little  fellow  on  to  its  side,  for  I  could  see  it  wriggling 
aimlessly  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Again  came 
another  rush,  which  the  victim  apparently  evaded 
with  a  greater  effort,  for  before  he  had  time  to  move 
a  few  inches  a  second  and  much  larger  salmon  darted 
swiftly  from  underneath  and,  seizing  its  prey  in  its 
jaws  as  it  rose  from  the  water,  so  that  we  all  could 
see  it  distinctly  in  its  mouth,  performed  a  magnifi- 
cent arc  in  the  air  and  disappeared  almost  silently 
from  view.  The  three  consecutive  attacks,  the  sud- 
denness, and  the  silent  relentless  fashion  in  which 
they  were  conducted  were  almost  dramatic 

On  November  24th,  J.  E.  got  out  his  net  and  we 
had  two  casts  after  the  salmon.  Our  first  haul  was 
not  at  all  successful,  only  netting  four,  all  of  whom 
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had  been  badly  mauled  by  sharks  and  were  unable 
to  make  their  escape  with  the  rest ;  but  a  second 
attempt  produced  far  better  results.  Having  observed 
a  number  swimming  round  a  deep  hole  at  the  side  of 
the  inlet,  towards  which  we  were  drifting,  I  jumped 
into  the  shallow  edge  with  one  end  of  the  net,  stand- 
ing in  a  weedy  place,  while  the  others  pulled  the  boat 
round  in  a  circle,  paying  the  remainder  out  as  they 
went  and  almost  enclosing  the  deep  spot.  Many 
of  the  salmon  escaped  before  the  ends  met,  but  the 
remainder  blackened  the  water  as  they  swirled  round 
and  round  the  bottom  of  the  pool  in  great  numbers. 
Presently  a  great  mass  made  a  terrific  rush  for 
liberty  and  darted  into  the  net,  which  grew  full  and 
sank  with  their  weight,  allowing  a  great  many  more 
to  make  their  escape  over  the  top  ;  yet  we  continued 
to  haul  steadily  all  the  time,  dragging  it  into  the 
shallows,  and  folding  it  over  as  it  came  in  so  as  to 
enclose  the  fish.  Again  a  big  rush  was  made  at  the 
fatal  ring ;  this  time  attended  with  unhappy  results, 
for  the  strain  was  too  great  and  the  net  broke  in 
several  places,  allowing  another  horde  to  dash 
through.  It  was  the  last  opportunity,  however,  for 
the  net,  soon  drawn,  was  piled  in  a  heap  in  the 
shallow  water  with  the  salmon  entangled  in  its 
meshes.  We  all  crowded  round  to  open  it  and 
straighten  it  out,  throwing  the  salmon,  as  we  took 
them  out,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  soon 
became  so  full  of  jumping  splashing  fish  that  the 
good  wife  had  to  sit  up  on  the  side  to  get  out  of  their 
way ;  and  the  whole  thing  reminded  me  very  forcibly 
of  the  miraculous  haul  of  fishes  which  was  so  great 
that  the  net  broke.  These  salmon  were  too  big  and 
powerful  to  be  held  in  our  hands,  their  strength  com- 
pelling us  to  seize  them  in  our  arms  and  hold  them 
tight  against  us  so  as  to  get  a  better  grip  ;  even 
then  many  of  the  largest  put  up  a  good  fight  before 
they  surrendered  and  descended  with  a  flop  into  the 
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boat.  When  it  was  all  over  we  were  able  to  count 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  fish,  varying  in  weight 
from  four  to  nearly  ten  pounds,  whose  fate  it  was  to 
be  dug  into  the  garden  next  day  by  J.  E.  who  thus 
manured  his  vegetables. 

The  same  evening  we  received  a  visit  from  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  this  being  the  only  time  during 
the  two  months  that  we  stayed  at  Christian's  Minde 
on  which  a  clergyman  made  his  appearance.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  man,  and  a  hardworking 
one  also,  for  in  a  short  and  acceptable  service  which 
he  gave  us  after  supper  he  told  us  incidentally  that 
before  he  reached  home  that  night,  he  would  have 
covered  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  I  know  that  there 
are  many  people  who  find  fault  with  the  members  of 
the  church  in  Australia  because  they  do  not  regularly 
attend  Divine  Service,  and  I  agree  with  them  to  this 
extent,  that  Australians  are  certainly  not  a  church 
going  people ;  yet  all  the  same  I  regard  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live  and  have  been  brought 
up  as  a  great  mitigation  of  this  irregularity.  For 
those  of  us  who  live  in  England  with  a  church  almost 
at  our  elbow  there  is  no  excuse ;  but  for  men  who 
have  to  turn  out  from  their  home  on  the  only 
day  in  which  they  can  rest  themselves  and 
their  horses,  then  saddle  up,  and  ride  many  miles, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  if  their  attendance  at  the 
little  tin  bush  church  is  not  all  that  it  should  be. 
Perhaps,  as  is  most  likely,  the  sun  is  scorching  the 
building  and  making  it  like  a  furnace  inside  so  that 
any  attempt  to  sing,  if  one  can  raise  the  attempt  at 
all,  results  only  in  a  perfect  stream  of  perspiration 
pouring  down  one's  face.  Open  doors  and  windows 
seem  to  be  of  little  use,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
is  the  worst  to  bear,  the  keen  hot  sun  outside  or  the 
sultry  close  heat  within,  the  latter  having  a  most 
soporific  effect  as  I  myself  know  only  too  well,  having 
more  than  once  fallen  asleep  during  the  service, 
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absolutely  unconscious  of  my  surroundings.  Then 
the  rounds  of  the  clergyman  are  few  and  far  between, 
the  poor  man  doing  all  that  he  can  upon  a  stipend 
which  a  member  of  an  Australian  trade  union  would 
regard  "  as  an  insult,"  and  out  of  which  he  has  to 
find  his  own  horse  to  enable  him  to  cover  his  gigantic 
parish.  Is  it  a  wonder  then  that  under  such  circum- 
stances many  of  the  bush  folk  never  go  to  church  at 
all,  and  that  when  they  grow  old  and  retire  to  the 
towns  after  an  active  country  life,  that  they  take  this 
habit  with  them.  I  am  not,  however,  defending  the 
ways  of  those  who  have  passed  all  their  lives  in  the 
town  ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  open  the  question  here  why 
some  churches  are  practically  empty  all  the  year 
round  while  others  are  as  full,  though  it  is  a  fact 
which  must  make  a  profound  impression  upon  any 
visitor  to  Australia  who  attends  service  in  any  of  its 
big  towns.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  if  the  right  man  is 
put  into  a  parish,  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
the  truth  and  who  is  healthy  and  sensible  in  all  his 
views,  he  will  find  his  congregation  rally  to  his  sup- 
port in  a  manner  which  would  be  surprising  even  in 
such  a  country  as  England,  where  the  church  is  estab- 
lished and  the  incumbent  as  a  rule  far  better  paid. 

November  iQtk. — During  the  first  few  weeks 
we  spent  at  Christian's  Minde  we  were  busily  engaged 
drinking  in  all  the  new  sights  and  novelties  of  a 
strange  land  ;  there  being  many  things,  mostly  of  a 
small  or  insignificant  nature,  which  later  we  almost 
passed  by  without  notice,  yet  which  at  the  time 
afforded  us  great  interest.  Neither  of  us  had  left 
England  before  (though  I  myself,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  actually  born  in  New  York  and  brought  over 
when  quite  a  small  child),  and  were,  in  consequence, 
doubly  impressed  with  what  we  saw.  The  cormo- 
rants, of  several  varieties,  sitting  on  the  dead  limbs 
of  the  gum  trees  which  overhung  the  water  and  twist- 
ing their  ugly  necks  from  side  to  side  as  they  fol- 
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lowed  our  course  down  the  inlet,  first  attracted  our 
attention  ;  then  the  little  lizards  which  frequented  the 
wood  heap,  inquisitive  little  creatures  who  dis- 
appeared into  their  retreat  on  our  approaching  them, 
only  to  run  out  again  when  our  back  was  turned  and 
survey  us  in  the  most  impudent  manner,  cocking  their 
little  heads  on  one  side  as  they  critically  observed  us. 
Next  some  scarlet  parrots,  king  lorries  (aprosmictus 
cyanopygius),  the  first  we  had  ever  seen  out  of  a  cage, 
caught  our  eye  as  they  flew  over  the  inlet ;  and  the 
black  cockatoos  uttering  their  curious  cry^half  whistle, 
half  squawk ;  sights  common  enough,  and  unappre- 
ciated by  Australian  eyes,  yet  of  absorbing  interest 
to  our  own.  Then  in  the  evening  after  supper  we 
would  wander  round  a  few  beds  of  petunias,  which 
J.  E.  had  planted  to  enliven  the  little  place,  and 
watch  for  hawk  moths  which  came  to  feed  on  these 
flowers  ;  catching  with  eagerness  every  variety  com- 
mon though  many  of  them  were,  but  which  to  us 
who  lived  in  a  country  where  a  puss  moth  was  a 
rarity  and  a  poplar  hawk  the  catch  of  the  season, 
seemed  even  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the 
glorious  insects  I  have  since  captured  in  New 
Guinea. 

Among  the  new  fish  we  hooked  for  the  first  time 
in  the  inlet  the  stinging  rays  or,  as  the  Australians 
call  them,  stingarees,  were  very  common,  the  upper 
surface  being  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  while  the 
underneath  was  white.  The  flat  edges  of  their  body, 
which  take  the  place  of  fins,  are  considered  edible, 
though  I  never  tried  one ;  while  the  liver  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  but  whether  with  ariy  good 
effects  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  mouth  of  these  fish 
was  the  most  intensely  human  thing  I  ever  saw, 
resembling  so  closely  that  of  a  very  young  baby  that 
it  almost  irritated  me  to  look  at  them ;  on  which 
account  I  generally  knocked  those  I  caught  on  the 
head  at  once  and  threw  them  back  into  the  water  as 
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food  for  crabs,  not  waiting  to  keep  either  their  liver 
or  their  fins.  The  water  was  remarkably  clear  and 
we  could  see  some  of  the  very  large  stingarees,  three 
or  four  feet  across,  lying  on  the  sand  at  the  bottom, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  and  the  inlet ; 
though  these  big  fellows  seemed  too  wary  to  be 
hooked  and  we  never  caught  one. 

The  days  passed  very  quietly  at  Christian's 
Minde,  one  being  very  much  like  another.  We  gene- 
rally got  up  before  seven  and  walked  down  to  the 
inlet  to  bathe  at  a  spot  where  a  substantial  barricade 
had  been  erected  enclosing  a  small  space  of  clear 
water  and  sandy  bank,  thus  rendering  it  secure 
against  the  intrusion  of  a  too  inquisitive  and  unwel- 
come shark  ;  after  which  we  went  back  to  the  house, 
dressed,  and  had  breakfast.  Old  Mr.  E.  occasionally 
walked  past  our  room  while  we  were  engaged  in  our 
toilette,  and  shoving  his  hand  through  the  window 
would  deposit  a  beetle,  a  cricket,  a  mantis,  or  some 
other  insect  on  our  clothes,  few  of  them,  however, 
being  of  any  use  on  account  of  the  rough  usage  they 
had  received.  One  day  he  produced  the  body  and 
two  wings  of  a  large  wood  moth  which  a  neighbour- 
ing fisherman  had  caught  and  had  left  for  my  bene- 
fit. Unfortunately  he  had  had  to  leave  home  before 
he  had  time  to  deliver  it  himself,  so  that  he  nailed  it 
to  the  door  for  a  few  days  until  he  returned,  when, 
not  seeing  me,  he  sent  it  down  to  our  quarters 
wrapped  up  in  a  brown  paper  parcel.  After  break- 
fast for  a  short  time  we  generally  read  together  until 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  went  for  a  walk  down 
to  the  beach  or  in  some  other  direction  through  the 
bush.  The  road  to  the  beach  lay  through  a  number 
of  sand  hills  at  the  back  of  the  house,  covered  with 
wattle,  gums  and  honeysuckle  trees,  the  latter  being 
very  common  ;  but  before  passing  from  the  flat  piece 
of  land  on  which  Christian's  Minde  was  built  to  the 
sand  hills  beyond,  one  had  to  walk  through  a  small 
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fringe  of  ti  trees,  which  grew  most  abundantly  whera 
the  land  was  cleared.  These  trees  were  infested  with 
ticks  which  crawled  from  the  feathered  foliage  on  to 
the  clothes  of  the  unwary  intruder,  soon  making  their 
presence  felt  by  the  sharp  pain  they  caused  on  sink- 
ing their  heads  into  his  flesh  ;  while  so  numerous  were 
they  and  so  persistent  their  attacks,  that  it  was  our 
custom  never  to  turn  in  for  the  night  until  we  had 
examined  both  ourselves  and  our  clothes  to  see  that 
we  were  quite  free  from  these  horrid  little  pests. 
They  do  not  confine  their  attentions  to  human  beings, 
but  attack  both  pigs  and  dogs,  their  bites  often  prov- 
ing fatal,  though  they  are  not  of  the  same  species 
which  attack  cattle  so  persistently  in  North  Queens- 
land, and  make  the  dipping  of  them  a  matter  of  such 
necessity. 

The  sand  hills  were,  in  the  early  part  of  our 
visit,  a  most  pleasant  walk,  being  well  protected  from 
the  cold  winds ;  but  as  the  summer  came  on  and  the 
heat  grew  in  intensity,  they  became  so  intolerable 
that  we  gradually  gave  up  our  morning's  walk  alto- 
gether, going  out  for  a  short  time  just  after  break- 
fast and  again  before  sunset.  About  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  away  lay  the  beach,  where  the  great  Pacific 
rollers  broke  with  beautiful  effect,  but  on  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  shells  and  sea  birds,  there  was 
little  to  be  seen  This  we  sometimes  visited,  con- 
tinuing our  walk  to  the  south  and  returning  to 
Christian's  Minde  along  the  shores  of  the  inlet,  a 
more  pleasant  and  shadier  route,  as  it  lay  through  a 
big  grove  of  she  oaks,  a  favourite  resort  of  many  of 
the  larger  butterflies-  Here  were  to  be  met  with  tysi- 
phone  abeona,  a  pretty  yellow  and  black  insect,  the 
yellow  being  in  the  form  of  large  spots  on  all  four 
wings,  whose  larvae  feed  on  the  coarse  reedy  grass 
which  grew  round  the  trees  in  profusion ;  hetero- 
nymphe  merope,  brownish  in  colour  with  dark  mark- 
ings, the  male  and  female  being  so  totally  dissimilar 
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that  for  a  long  time  I  took  them  to  be  different 
species ;  and  lastly,  though  a  good  deal  rarer, 
charaxes  sempronius,  an  insect  which  always  proved 
too  speedy  and  strong  on  the  wing  to  be  easily  cap- 
tured ;  for  resting  barely  a  moment  on  some  small 
plant  or  flower  it  would  almost  immediately  return 
to  the  bright  sunshine  outside  the  trees.  Along  the 
shores  themselves  the  mangroves  which  were  in  blos- 
som, attracted  a  variety  of  smaller  insects,  blues, 
whites,  and  skippers,  but  although  I  made  a  very  fair 
collection,  they  are  too  common  and  well  known  to  be 
described  here. 

In  the  afternoon  we  generally  kept  quiet  until 
about  four  o'clock,  when  the  worst  of  the  heat  was 
over  and  we  were  able  to  walk  out  again 
together,  or  for  a  change  take  a  boat  and  go  fishing 
in  the  inlet ;  hailing  with  delight  every  new  species 
which  we  brought  to  the  surface,  whether  it  were 
merely  a  bream  or  a  black  fish,  a  leather  jacket  or  a 
trevalli,  a  tailor  or  a  mullet,  to  use  their  vernacular 
names ;  so  that  Wallace  wandering  through  the 
Archipelago,  or  Bates  pursuing  his  lonely  journeys 
up  the  Amazon,  could  not  have  been  more  happy 
than  we.  When  every  species  was  new  to  us  what  did 
it  matter  whether  it  was  known  to  science  or  not? 
for  w^  took  them  in  our  nets,  not  the  scientific  people 
at  home ;  we  revelled  in  the  freshness  of  their  beauty 
and  their  novelty,  not  the  classifier  or  the  annotator, 
who  pleased  though  he  may  be  over  the  completion 
of  one  genus  or  the  discovery  of  a  new,  yet  never 
really  tastes  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  thrilling  cap- 
ture, or  can  say  in  the  expressive  words  of  Wallace, 
"  I  trembled  as  I  drew  it  out  of  the  net." 

December  1st.  —  A  great  wallaby  hunt  was 
organised  by  all  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
turned  out  with  dogs  and  guns  anxious  to  take  part 
in  the  fun.  There  were  five  with  fire  arms,  some  of 
the  weapons  being  of  the  most  rusty  description ; 
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others  with  dogs,  two  kangaroo  hounds,  a  retriever, 
and  a  mongrel  harrier  forming  the  pack  ;  and  still 
more  who  came  with  no  weapon  or  no  dog,  but  merely 
to  take  part  as  spectators  of  the  forthcoming  opera- 
tions. We  were,  however,  very  much  like  the  Spanish 
Armada,  for  we  made  a  big  show,  but  did  little,  the 
morning's  sport  producing  only  a  small  red  wallaby 
shot  by  myself.  As  we  advanced  through  the  ti  trees 
in  a  line,  the  dogs  rushing  madly  in  all  directions, 
the  harrier  alone  pursued  his  course  with  any  steadi- 
ness1, for  with  his  nose  almost  glued  to  the  ground  he 
followed  one  line  only,  giving  tongue  from  time  to 
time,  regardless  of  both  dogs  and  men,  though  I 
should  have  hardly  thought  it  possible  for  any  scent 
to  lie,  so  intensely  hot  and  dry  was  the  ground. 
The  undergrowth  was  very  thick  and  the  ti  trees 
thicker  still,  being  in  places  almost  impenetrable,  so 
that  although  there  were  plenty  of  wallaby,  we  hardly 
were  ever  able  to  get  a  shot ;  for  they  would  not  seek 
safety  in  flight,  knowing  well  that,  except  for  the 
discomfort  of  being  continually  kept  on  the  move, 
there  was  little  danger  to  themselves,  the  kangaroo 
dogs  being  unable  to  utilise  their  speed  and  the  hound 
being  too  slow.  We  brought  home  the  tail  of  the 
wallaby  which  I  shot  and  had  it  made  into  soup, 
though  I  did  not  think  much  of  it.  After  lunch  we 
started  again  in  spite  of  the  immense  heat,  which 
must  have  been  over  one  hundred  in  the  shade,  and 
this  time  with  somewhat  better  results,  for  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  several  wallabies,  most  of  which 
the  dogs  caught,  as  we  were  walking  through  country 
a  good  deal  more  open  in  its  nature.  For  the  first 
time  the  sun  burnt  my  face  and  arms  badly,  skinning 
them  completely,  but  we  all  shot  on  until  sunset, 
though  during  the  last  part  of  the  time  with  very 
little  result.  When  we  had  finished  the  day  the 
organizer  of  the  hunt  calmly  remarked  that  we  had 
been  shooting  all  the  time  on  the  land  of  a  man 
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who  had  strictly  forbidden  it  by  an  advertisement 
in  the  local  papers,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  cause  my 
friend  any  concern  for  he  treated  it  in  the  most  light 
hearted  manner ! 

In  the  evening  we  experienced  an  unusually  severe 
"  southerly  buster,"  or  cool  squall  from  the  south, 
which  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  very  frequently 
follows  a  hot  day  giving  universal  relief,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  climate  in  this 
part  of  Australia.  What  is  the  scientific  cause  of  it 
I  do  not  know.  The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  who  are 
awaiting  a  relief  from  the  intense  heat  are  advised 
of  its  approach  by  telegraph  from  the  signalling 
stations  down  the  coast ;  but  in  the  bush  or  out  at 
sea  a  falling  thermometer  alone  warns  one,  and  fish- 
ing boats  have  to  use  the  greatest  caution,  it  having 
been  in  one  of  these  that  Christian  E.  lost  his  life. 
We  were  sitting  on  the  verandah  after  supper  when 
the  "  buster "  made  its  appearance,  its  noise,  as  it 
blew,  being  audible  long  before  it  actually  came  up. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  approached,  roaring  and  whist- 
ling through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  until  all  of  a 
sudden  it  burst  upon  us  with  great  force,  turning  the 
inlet  in  a  moment  from  a  sheet  of  glass  into  a  raging 
sea,  rattling  the  doors  and  windows,  and  blowing  the 
dust  and  paper  in  all  directions,  though  bringing  with 
it  no  rain  whatsoever.  Everyone  rushed  madly  round 
making  all  things  secure,  and  later  turned  into  bed 
with  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  a  cool  night  and  a 
good  sleep  ;  a  luxury  unappreciated  by  those  who 
never  know  what  a  real  hot  night  is,  when  the  per- 
spiration runs  off  the  body  in  a  damp  stream,  and  the 
very  mattress  burns  one's  back. 

December  ^th. — I  rode  with  J.  E.  to  visit  Lakes 
Mackenzie  and  Windemere  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  sandy  peninsular  to  the  north-east  of  the  inlet. 
After  leaving  Christian's  Minde  we  proceeded  in  a 
northerly  direction  until  we  reached  the  shores  of  the 
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Basin,  which  we  followed  until  we  were  due  west  of 
the  lakes,  thus  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sand  hills  and 
the  stiff  riding  through  the  loose  sand,  both  of  which 
difficulties  we  would  have  had  to  encounter  had  we 
ridden  in  a  straight  line.  Some  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  had  been  at  one  time  leased 
from  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  growing 
mahogany  trees  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  ; 
but  the  attempt,  according  to  my  companion,  had 
ended  in  failure,  nor  did  we  see  any  signs  of  their 
cultivation.  Lake  Windemere  which  is  by  far  the 
bigger  of  the  two  burst  upon  our  view  very  suddenly, 
for  we  were  riding  down  a  gully  through  large  sand 
hills  covered  with  gum  trees  when,  on  taking  a 
sudden  turn,  a  most  beautiful  panorama  was  brought 
to  our  sight.  Before  us  lay  a  wide  open  space,  in 
shape  resembling  that  of  a  saucer,  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  circle  of  sombre  trees,  and  skirted  on  all  sides 
by  a  broad  sandy  beach  which,  running  round  the 
ring  in  a  white  and  dazzling  band,  contrasted 
strangely  with  their  dark  foliage.  In  the  centre  of 
all  lay  Lake  Windemere,  circular  also  in  shape,  and 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue  colour,  its  water  rippling 
and  flashing  in  the  sun.  The  blacks  said  it  was 
bottomless;,  but  this  statement,  like  most  of  their 
myths,  has  been  proved  to  be  untrue,  for  J.  E.  told  me 
that  some  time  back  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
carry  a  small  portable  boat  over,  and  on  sounding 
had  found  the  bottom  at  seventy-two  feet.  The  water 
strange  to  say  is  quite  fresh,  for  the  lake  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  sand  hills  and  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  only  white  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
lived  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mackenzie,  which,  in 
comparison  to  Lake  Windemere  can  only  be  called 
a  mere  pond,  for  no  one  could  live  in  such  a  dazzling 
light  without  having  the  eye-sight  permanently  in- 
jured, the  row  of  trees  apparently  acting  as  an  insu- 
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later  of  light  and  allowing  none  of  the  intense 
brilliancy  of  either  the  lake  or  the  sand  to  escape. 
We  sat  and  watched  the  scene  for  some  time,  until 
our  eyes  got  tired  and  commenced  to  ache  (but  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  wild  ducks  saw  no  signs  of 
life)  ;  after  which  we  set  out  to  Lake  Mackenzie, 
leaving  the  enchanted  spot  to  glisten  under  the  clear 
Australian  sky,  the  shade  of  the  trees  giving  us  most 
welcome  relief.  After  visiting  the  second  lake,  we 
returned  back  to  Christian's  Minde  by  a  direct  route 
through  the  sand  hills,  passing  on  our  way  a  house 
belonging  to  some  old  pioneer  but  long  since  burnt 
out  by  bush  fires,  its  charred  stumps  and  a  few 
cleared  acres  of  land  alone  marking  the  spot  which 
was  once  inhabited.  When  near  home,  we  rode  under 
a  small  tree  on  which  a  white  bellied  sea  eagle  was 
sitting,  a  beautiful  bird  with  snow  white  head  and 
breast ;  yet  although  I  wanted  one  for  my  collection  I 
refrained  from  shooting,  feeling  that  to  have  done 
so  would  have  been  almost  cold-blooded  murder, 
so  quiet  did  he  sit  and  so  close  did  he  allow  us  to 
approach. 

On  December  5th  we  paid  an  interesting  visit  tot 
an  old  house  situated  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Basin,  which  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  convict  labour.  Why  such  a  spot 
was  selected  I  cannot  imagine,  for  the  Basin  is  here 
so  very  shallow,  that  approach  to  it  by  boat  is  most 
difficult,  and  though  the  land  has  been  cleared,  the 
soil  was  so  poor  that  I  think  very  little  would  grow  on 
it.  The  house  itself  was  built  of  sun  baked  bricks 
which  were  now  perishing,  and  the  whole  was  rapidly 
falling  into  decay.  Yet  it  was  interesting  in  its  way, 
as  showing  what  style  of  edifice  the  early  pioneer 
considered  best  for  the  country,  and  what  he  would 
build  when  he  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  convict 
labour.  As  usual  the  woodwork  was  of  cedar  and 
very  well  constructed,  the  fire-places  large  and  deep, 
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but  the  rooms,  especially  on  the  upper  floor,  very  hot 
and  uncomfortable.  The  ground  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  so  far  as  I  can 
now  remember,  had  been  at  one  time  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  different  paddocks  were  well  marked 
out  with  stout  ox  rails ;  while,  in  addition,  a  fine 
orchard  had  been  planted  at  the  back  full  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  some  of  which  we  ate  and  proved  to  be 
very  good,  though  all  the  trees  showed  signs  of  very 
great  neglect.  I  was  told  the  property  was  for  sale, 
but  unless  the  federal  capital  puts  some  life  into  the 
district  the  terms  would  have  to  be  very  low  to  tempt 
a  man  to  reside  there. 

December  fth. — J.  E.  drove  me  to  Swan  Lake  to 
see  the  black  swans,  which  are  always  to  be  found  on 
its  surface  in  very  great  numbers.  Having  crossed 
the  inlet  in  the  boat,  our  horse,  a  recently  broken-in 
three-year-old,  swimming  behind,  we  harnessed  up  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  sulky  awaited  us  under- 
neath a  very  rough  shelter  of  boughs ;  and  then  set 
off  on  what  I  have  always  considered  one  of  the  most 
exciting  drives  I  have  experienced  in  Australia.  J.  E. 
was  an  old  sailor  and  absolutely  reckless,  defending 
his  dangerous  handling  of  the  reins  by  saying  that  as 
he  found  a  boat  could  be  more  easily  handled  when 
going  fast  than  when  going  slow,  the  same  principle 
must  apply  to  a  sulky ;  and,  confident  in  his  belief, 
he  dashed  along  the  rough  track  which  wound  be- 
tween the  trees  on  the  way  to  the  lake,  absolutely 
regardless  of  life  and  limb.  We  missed  several 
trees  which  stood  at  various  places  on  the  road  by 
inches  only,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  in  their 
butts  the  marks  of  wheels,  evidence  of  my  friend 
having  on  other  occasions  taken  sharp  corners  too 
rapidly  and  failed  to  keep  clear  of  them.  As  we 
descended  a  long  hill  with  more  rapidity  than  usual 
I  ventured  to  say  "  Hold  on  J.,  there's  a  log  at  the 
bottom."  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "  It's  only  a  small  one," 
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and  over  we  went  with  a  bounce  and  a  bump  suffi- 
cient to  send  me  nearly  flying  out  of  the  sulky.  I 
found  Swan  Lake  to  be  of  fairly  large  extent,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  full  of  a  long  hairy 
weed  on  which  the  swans  were  feeding  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  compelling  us  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  only  inhabitant  to  borrow  a  boat,  which  we 
did  from  the  wife,  her  "  boss,"  as  she  called  her 
husband,  being  away.  It  was  intensely  hot,  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  one  hundred  and  four  in  the 
shade,  but  in  spite  of  the  heat,  we  put  our  backs  into 
the  work  and  dragged  the  boat  down  to  the  edge 
from  the  place  where  it  had  been  lying  at  anchor 
before  the  water  had  receded  and  left  it  stranded  (a 
distance  of  over  two  hundred  yards).  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  swans  in  my  life,  the  lake  being 
covered  with  them  ;  but  they  were  so  wild  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  within  gun  shot,  for  they  flew  off  before 
we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  and  settled  in  the 
far  corner  of  a  deep  bay  which  gradually  became 
almost  alive  with  them.  So  long  as  they  remained 
still  they  appeared  perfectly  black,  but  v/hen  they 
rose  and  took  to  flight  they  commenced  to  show  the 
white  feathers  in  their  wings,  which  as  they  struck 
the  water  made  a  noise  resembling  more  an  irregular 
volley  of  cordite  cartridges  than  anything  else.  After 
the  wet  season  the  lake  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
a  narrow  unnavigable  creek,  but  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  water  had  receded  and  left  it  quite  dry. 
After  sailing  about  for  some  time,  we  shot  a  few 
swans  which  were  moulting  and  so  could  not  escape  as 
quickly  as  the  rest,  taking  them  back  to  Christian's 
Minde,  where  we  had  them  cooked  and  very  good 
eating  they  made.  On  our  return  we  found  a  busb 
fire  burning  across  the  road,  though  it  was  not  a  bad 
one,  and  we  were  able  to  get  through  with  little  or 
no  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  great  uneasi- 
ness of  the  horse,  who  did  not  at  all  care  about 
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facing  it.  Bush  fires  were  now  very  prevalent  over 
all  the  southern  states. 

December  iQth. — This  morning  a  number  of  us 
sailed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  shark,  a  great  number  having  been  seen 
there  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  days.  On  our 
arrival  we  could  see  about  forty  or  fifty  swimming 
about  just  inside  the  bar,  which  ran  in  a  broad  line 
some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  inlet,  the  sleepy 
way  in  which  they  swam  backwards  and  forwards 
comparing  strangely  with  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  when  pursuing  salmon  or  fighting  for  the 
mullet  which  we  threw  to  them  in  the  water.  While 
we  were  watching,  a  black  shoal  of  salmon  came 
slowly  up  the  coast,  pursued  and  hunted  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  monsters  who  skirmished  round  and 
round  like  dogs  worrying  a  flock  of  stupid  sheep, 
continually  darting  into  the  mass,  though  we  were 
unable  to  see  from  the  shore  whether  they  caught  any 
fish  or  not.  When  the  shoal  got  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  shore  and  a  long  promontory  of  rock, 
under  cover  of  which  Sussex  Inlet  ran  into  the  sea, 
they  seemed  to  become  aware  that  they  were  caught  in 
a  trap  and  it  was  now  a  case  of  sauve  qui  peut,  for 
the  mass  broke  up  into  scattered  fragments,  dispers- 
ing in  all  directions,  but  not  followed  by  the  sharks 
who  resumed  their  former  beat,  swimming  backwards 
and  forwards  once  again. 

Though  we  first  attempted  to  fish  from  the 
shore,  it  was  too  rocky,  our  lines  continually  catch- 
ing ;  so  matters  ended  by  J.  E.'s  man,  Charlie  by 
name,  a  very  good  fellow,  aiid  one  who  took  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  finding  us  sport,  going  off  to  borrow  a 
rowing  boat  from  some  fishermen  who  were  camped 
near,  one  of  whom  came  back  with  him.  On  their 
return  I  went  out  with  these  two  to  see  what  we  could 
do  under  the  new  circumstances.  At  first  we 
baited  with  some  dead  mullet,  but  with  no  avail,  for 
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not  a  shark  would  look  at  it,  though  they  eagerly 
picked  up  any  loose  fragments  we  flung  to  them. 
We  then  tried  half  a  salmon  with  better  success,  for 
a  large  shark  swam  up  to  it,  turned  on  his  back  in 
the  most  leisurely  fashion,  and  took  it  hook  and  all. 
It  appeared  not  to  have  hooked  him  however,  for 
after  a  brief  but  desperate  fight  he  let  go,  and  we 
were  pulling  the  hook  on  board  when,  roused  to 
action  by  the  chance  of  losing  so  tasty  a  morsel,  he 
made  a  savage  rush  at  it  again,  and  grabbed  it  along- 
side the  boat  only  a  few  feet  under  the  surface,  his 
long  white  belly  shining  through  the  clear  water  as 
he  did  so.  This  time  there  was  no  escape,  for  the 
hook  held,  and  a  great  fight  ensued  ;  our  victim  pull- 
ing the  boat  from  side  to  side  in  his  vain  efforts  to 
break  away,  though  he  could  not  tow  us  about,  as 
we  were  anchored  at  the  time.  For  a  few  moments 
he  rapidly  wound  himself  and  the  line  round  the 
anchor  rope,  then  just  as  matters  began  to  look 
serious,  he  reversed  his  action  and  disentangled  him- 
self as  quickly.  I  could  not  help  being  very  much 
amused  at  my  companions,  the  fisherman  loudly 
shouting  at  his  mate  to  "  play  the  brute "  and  give 
him  line  or  we  should  all  be  upset,  while  the  redoubt- 
able Charlie,  refusing  to  do  anything  of  the  sort, 
loudly  called  for  a  boat  stretcher  with  which  to  knock 
the  shark  on  the  head  when  an  opportunity  occurred. 
Considering  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour  I  sat 
tight  in  the  stern,  trimming  the  boat,  not  wishing  to  be 
upset  among  a  shoal  of  very  hungry  sharks,  which 
seemed  extremely  likely  to  be  the  case  if  I  added  my 
efforts  to  that  of  the  other  two.  It  was  with  a  feeling 
of  considerable  relief  then,  that  I  watched  Charlie 
drag  the  head  of  the  brute  out  of  the  water  and  his 
companion  put  an  end  to  its  struggles  by  stunning 
with  a  well  directed  blow  on  the  nose,  though  not 
before  it  had  beaten  the  water  into  a  foam  with  its 
powerful  tail.  After  we  had  towed  it  ashore,  and 
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had  pulled  it  up  on  to  the  beach,  I  proceeded  to  cut  it 
open,  believing  it  to  be  dead,  when  a  sudden  flap 
from  its  big  tail  caught  me  a  stout  box  on  the  ear, 
"  fairly  making  it  hum,"  and  causing  several  seconds 
to  elapse  before  I  realised  what  had  happened. 
Neither  in  the  stomach  of  this,  nor  of  another  we 
caught,  was  there  anything  to  be  seen,  both  being 
perfectly  empty  and  accounting  for  the  voracity  they 
had  shown  in  picking  up  our  bait.  Shark  liver  is 
often  preserved  on  account  of  the  oil  which  can  be 
extracted  from  it,  and  for  which  I  was  told  as  much 
as  two  shillings  and  three  pence  a  gallon  is  obtain- 
able, a  big  one  producing  as  much  as  ten  shillings 
worth.  This  variety  of  shark,  which  is  known  by  the 
vernacular  name  of  the  "  gray  nurse  "  on  account  of 
its  gray  and  blue  colour  resembling  a  nursing  uni- 
form (and  I  must  say  the  likeness  is  very  marked), 
rarely  exceeds  ten  feet  in  length,  the  two  we  caught 
to-day  being  nine  and  six  feet  respectively.  The 
rest  continued  to  hang  round  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
for  a  few  days,  finally  all  disappearing  as  suddenly 
as  they  came,  leaving  only  one  huge  fellow  behind, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  of  a  different  species,  known 
as  the  "  blue  pointer,"  and  whom  we  made  several 
attempts  to  catch,  but  with  no  success.  Knowing  that 
the  fins  were  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Chinese,  I  took  one  back  with  me  to  Christian's 
Minde  and  had  it  cooked  for  my  supper,  but  it  was 
too  tough  and  coarse  to  be  fit  for  food,  though  if  it 
had  been  boiled  and  not  fried  it  might  have  made 
considerably  better  eating. 

On  several  occasions  we  went  in  the  motor 
launch  up  Wandandian  Creek,  a  long  narrow  arm  of 
the  Basin  which  gradually  ran  into  a  fresh  water 
stream  winding  its  way  for  many  miles  between  a 
forest  of  gum  trees),  and  giving  one  very  much  the 
impression  of  an  English  river.  It  was  certainly  very 
pretty  and  not  much  frequented,  for  we  saw  more 
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wild  ducks  up  its  narrow  course  than  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  Basin  and  inlet  put  together.  The  black 
fellows  evidently  had  appreciated  its  loveliness,  for 
they  had  given  it  the  name  of  Vv'andandian  or  "  A 
home  for  lost  lovers  "  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  both 
the  word  and  its  meaning  have  undergone  consider- 
able change  at  the  hand  of  the  white  settlers,  though 
the  place  always  remained  the  same,  and  admired  by 
all  who  saw  it. 

On  the  1st  January,  1907,  the  great  event  of  the 
year  took  place,  to  wit,  the  fisherman's  regatta,  the 
whole  population  turning  out  to  see  it ;  but  in  which, 
owing  to  an  accident,  I  was  not  able  to  join  so 
energetically  as  I  might  otherwise  have  done,  for 
about  a  week  previously  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
cut  my  ankle  badly  open  with  an  axe  while  cutting 
down  a  tree,  and  had  been  unable  to  walk  ever  since. 
When  the  race  was  about  to  be  started — for  there  was 
but  one — it  was  discovered  that  the  buoy  to  mark  the 
first  corner  of  the  course  had  not  been  placed,  so 
the  resourceful  Irishman  at  once  proposed  that  the 
leading  boat  should  drop  it  and  mark  the  spot  at 
which  the  rest  had  to  turn.  Needless  to  say,  his  plan 
was  not  adopted,  though  for  the  first  moment  it  was 
well  received.  Just  as  our  boat  was  about  to  cross 
the  line  a  sharp  squall  struck  us,  almost  putting  us 
out  of  action ;  but,  although  we  made  up  a  good 
deal  of  time,  we  were  unable  to  recover  the  ground  we 
had  lost,  and  came  in  two  minutes  behind  the  winner. 
Going  home,  for  the  regatta  had  taken  place  on  the 
Tomerong  side  of  the  lake,  the  sailing  boat  took  the 
launch  in  tow  until  the  wind  fell,  when  the  position 
was  reversed.  Then  the  launch  in  its  turn  failed  us 
by  breaking  down,  compelling  us  to  change  once  more 
back  into  the  sailing  boat,  so  that  leaving  the  former 
anchored  where  it  was,  we  finally  made  the  best  of 
our  way  home  with  the  sweeps. 

This  was  the  last  event  of  any  interest,  for  we 
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left  a  week  later  bound  for  Kiama,  where  we  pro- 
posed to  make  a  short  stay,  needless  to  say  parting 
with  J.  E.,  his  family,  and  his  friends  with  great  re- 
gret, for  they  had  done  every  thing  they  could  to 
make  our  visit  a  happy  one.  We  stayed  the  night  of 
the  loth  at  Bomaderri,  and  proceeded  on  to  our 
destination  next  day. 

Kiama  is  a  pretty  little  seaside  port,  which  does 
a  large  trade  in  dairying  and  blue  road  metal,  there 
being  extensive  quarries  from  which  the  latter  is 
obtained  in  the  rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
and  carts  full  of  it  rumbled  all  day  long  down  the 
main  street  to  the  wharf,  from  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Sydney.  Its  most  curious  sight,  however,  and  one 
well  worth  seeing,  is  the  blow  hole.  Close  to  the 
lighthouse  there  was  a  long  cave,  almost  at  the  end  of 
which  a  perpendicular  shaft  rose  from  the  roof  into 
the  open  air.  The  waves  rolling  into  this  cavern  with 
great  force,  compress  the  air  at  the  end,  the  combined 
pressure  of  both  forcing  a  great  quantity  of  water  up 
the  shaft,  which  spouts  up  to  a  great  height  like  a 
regular  geyser,  producing  a  remarkable  and  very 
beautiful  effect.  To  show  to  the  greatest  advantage 
a  south-westerly  gale  should  be  blowing,  but  unfor- 
tunately at  this  time  of  year  the  north-east  monsoon 
was  the  prevailing  wind,  and  we  did  not  see  it  at  its 
best.  We  walked  up  frequently  in  the  evening  and 
sat  in  the  hollow  depression  round  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  itself,  watching  the  ocean,  and  listening  to  the 
waves  as  they  roared  in  the  cavern  below.  On  the 
next  promontory  to  that  occupied  by  the  lighthouse 
and  the  blow  hole  was  situated  a  public  park  and  the 
Church  of  England  ;  the  latter  (in  which  a  very  low 
weekly  service  was  conducted)  being  a  plain,  bare, 
little  building  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 
The  casual  air  of  the  worshippers,  chiefly  ladies,  was 
extraordinary,  for  they  strolled  into  the  building 
laughing  and  talking,  one  couple  walking  up  the  aisle 
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arm  in  arm  ;  while  the  choir,  composed  of  the  same 
sex,  habitually  talked  among  themselves  as  they  sat 
fanning  themselves  and  smiling  at  their  friends  until 
the  service  began,  when  the  talking  ceased,  but  the 
fanning  continued  throughout.  On  the  first  Sunday 
we  were  there  the  Vicar  expounded  from  the  longest 
text  I  have  ever  heard,  to  wit,  three  whole  chapters 
from  Isaiah. 

To  the  city  man  in  search  for  a  quiet  place  at 
which  he  may  enjoy  a  holiday,  Kiama  is  all  that  can 
be  desired  ;  but  for  a  traveller  anxious  to  see  new 
sights  or  to  learn  new  things  it  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  I  walked  twice  to  the  top  of  the  saddle- 
backed  mountain  which  overlooks  the  town,  and 
drove  through  Jamberoo,  a  small  village  five  or  six 
miles  inland,  situated  in  the  middle  of  some  fine 
dairying  country,  whose  great  feature  was  the  cab- 
bage tree  palm  which  here  abounded  in  profusion, 
and  gave  the  landscape  rather  a  singular  appear- 
ance. The  road  passed  on  its  way  through  the  large 
Terragong  swamp,  which  I  was  told  had  been 
drained  some  ten  years  back  by  the  Government, 
and  was  now  chiefly  used  for  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
for  which  there  was  a  plentiful  demand.  We  returned 
once  more  to  Sydney  on  February  8th,  leaving 
Kiama,  pleasant  though  the  town  and  its  surround- 
ings were,  with  little  regret. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SOUTH    QUEENSLAND. 


We  left  Sydney  on  June  I2th,  1907,  on  our  way 
to  Queensland,  breaking  our  journey  for  a  few  days 
in  New  England,  and  again  proceeding  by  rail  on 
the  iQth  as  far  as  Warwick  in  South  Queensland. 
The  first  portion  of  our  journey  was  accomplished 
by  night.  Leaving  the  capital  at  half -past  five,  we 
were  deposited  next  morning  in  a  drenching  down- 
pour of  rain  at  the  unattended  and  deserted  platform 
of  Kellys'  Plains,  long  before  it  was  light,  and  when 
it  was  still  so  dark  that  we  could  barely  see  each 
others'  faces.  The  country  was  completely  strange 
to  us,  absolutely  novel,  and  quite  unknown.  We  had 
no  idea  as  to  how  far  we  had  to  proceed,  or  whether 
we  had  to  rely  upon  a  public  or  private  conveyance, 
having  only  the  assurance  of  our  friends  that  some 
one  would  be  there  to  meet  us  and  take  us  to  their 
house.  This  incident,  romantic  though  it  seems  now, 
was  very  unpleasant  at  the  time,  for  it  was  miserably 
cold,  and  inasmuch  as  we  were  accompanied  at  the 
time  by  a  very  young  member  of  the  family,  whose 
age  had  not  reached  ten  weeks,  we  felt  we  could  have 
been  considerably  happier  under  different  circum- 
stances. Presently,  as  dawn  commenced  to  break, 
the  surrounding  country  revealed  itself  ;  first  the  bare 
outlines  of  gum  trees  and  what  we  took  to  be  a  rail- 
way man's  hut,  next  the  fields,  cultivated,  to  our 
great  relief,  and  finally  the  whole  landscape  becom- 
ing visible,  the  rain  meanwhile  clearing  off  and 
matters  beginning  to  look  a  bit  brighter.  Then,  just 
as  I  was  on  the  point  of  walking  over  to  the  hut  and 
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knocking  up  the  occupant,  we  heard  the  sounds  of 
wheels  and  our  friends  made  their  appearance,  need- 
less to  say  to  our  great  delight.  They  had  been 
unable  to  find  their  horses  in  the  dark,  and  had  to 
wait  for  daylight  before  being  able  to  harness  up 
and  come  in  search  of  us. 

I  do  not  intend  to  describe  this  portion  of 
Australia  just  yet,  reserving  it  for  a  later  chapter,  but 
will  content  myself  for  the  present  with  saying  that 
we  left  six  days  later  by  the  same  train  which  brought 
us  to  this  district,  under  hardly  more  favourable  con- 
ditions, for  we  drove  to  the  platform  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, chilled  by  a  bitter  cold  wind,  and  signalled  the 
train  to  stop  by  lighting  and  waving  a  lantern  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

The  dawn  commenced  to  break  soon  after 
leaving  Armidale,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  whole 
sky  appeared  very  lovely  as  the  clouds  turned  from 
dull  grey  to  a  rosy  pink  ;  then  just  as  the  scene  pro- 
mised to  be  one  of  great  magnificence,  the  sun 
became  obscured  and  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  considerably  later  in  the  day.  About  seven 
o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  Black  Mountain,  which 
existed  for  many  years  as  a  sheep  station,  until  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  soil  was  wonderfully 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  was 
followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  sheep.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
railway  passes  through  Guyra,  which  means  in  Eng- 
lish "  mother  of  ducks,"  no  doubt  being  so  called 
from  the  number  of  these  birds  which  frequented  the 
large  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  here  as  else- 
where the  cultivation  of  potatoes  being  the  mainstay 
of  the  agricultural  community.  Having  left  this 
place  and  passed  by  Ben  Lomond,  the  highest  point 
on  the  range,  the  train  gradually  quickened  its  pace 
as  it  descended  the  hills,  winding  its  way  rapidly 
from  side  to  side  as  it  swept  down  the  slopes  to  the 
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more  level  country  below.  At  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  Stonehenge,  so  called  from  some  large 
boulders  which  we  could  see  standing  in  a  rough 
circle  some  distance  back  from  the  railway,  and  which 
afford  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  Druidical  struc- 
ture on  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Glen  Innes,  a  prosperous 
agricultural  town,  we  had  breakfast ;  a  hasty  meal, 
the  train  waiting  for  twenty  minutes  only  before  it 
resumed  its  journey ;  eleven  o'clock  and  we  arrived 
at  the  border  town  of  Wallangarra. 

How  thankful  we  now  were  that  the  federation 
of  the  various  states  had  done  awa'y  with  the  neces- 
sity of  Custom  officials,  and  that  we  were  spared  the 
necessity  of  having  all  our  boxes  overhauled  and 
their  contents  exposed  to  an  interested  Crowd  of  spec- 
tators ;  the  sole  inconvenience  being  a  change  of 
trains  into  the  narrow  gauge  carriages,  which  are  in 
use  all  over  Queensland,  and  the  taking  of  our  names 
by  an  official,  though  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable 
to  say.  After  leaving  Wallangarra,  the  line  wound 
its  way  rapidly  through  the  hills,  until  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  say  whence  we  had  come  or  whither  we 
were  going,  both  ends  of  the  train  being  almost  con- 
tinually visible  at  once,  while  from  time  to  time  we 
obtained  from  the  carriage  windows  magnificent 
views  of  gorges,  creeks,  and  forests,  the  distant  hills 
always  being  of  a  most  beautiful  blue.  Now  we 
passed  under  a  lofty  rocky  peak,  which  called  to  our 
mind  Symond's  Yat ;  now  we  crawled  up  a  long 
ascent ;  now  we  flew  rapidly  down  the  other  slope, 
the  little  carriages  rocking  from  side  to  side ;  while 
all  the  time  we  passed  continually  small  platforms 
or  sidings,  where  wooden  huts  or  gravelled  clearings 
alone  marked  the  existence  of  mankind.  Gradually 
the  sheep  disappeared  from  the  landscape,  their  place 
being  taken  by  cattle,  numbers  of  which  we  saw  from 
the  carriage  windows  grazing  as  we  passed  ;  then  the 
country  became  flatter  and  flatter,  until  finally 
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Warwick,  the  chief  township  of  the  Darling  Downs, 
came  into  view  and  we  reached  our  destination 
shortly  after  two  o'clock.  Here  we  took  up  our 
quarters  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  which  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  place,  and  is  I  believe  about  a  fair  sample 
of  the  average  Queensland  hotel,  neither  better  nor 
worse. 

We  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Maryvale  Station 
next  day,  but  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
state  of  the  roads,  which  we  were  informed  by  Mr. 
H.  in  a  letter,  had  been  rendered  impassable  by  the 
recent  rains ;  for  the  soil,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
black  clay,  when  damp  clogs  the  wheels  and  renders 
the  passage  of  any  vehicle  over  such  land  quite  im- 
possible. In  consequence  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
main in  Warwick  until  the  2Oth. 

Warwick  is  not  an  attractive  town.  All  the 
streets  are  broad  and  flat,  running  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  with  faultless  precision,  and  rendering  the 
whole  appearance  monotonous  in  the  extreme ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  country  is  as  a  rule  level  and  taken 
up  with  farms,  there  is  practically  nothing  of  the 
slightest  interest  to  be  seen  or  done  in  it.  However, 
from  the  agriculturist's  point  of  view  it  is  a  grand 
district  with  about  four  million  acres  of  black  soil 
under  cultivation,  producing  fine  crops  of  maize  and 
lucerne,  and  since  it  is  also  admirably  adapted  to 
dairying,  it  can  be  with  justice  described  as  the  centre 
of  Queensland  agricultural  life.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  describe  in  detail  the  Darling  Downs,  as 
this  gently  undulating  country  is  called,  nor  to 
quote  statistics,  all  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  official  guide  books  ;  but  will  content  myself  with 
saying  that  since  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  see 
it  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  when 
the  whole  vegetation  was  shrivelled  up  under  a  suc- 
cession of  cold  westerly  winds,  I  am  not  therefore  as 
competent  to  sing  its  praises  as  those  who  have  seen 
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it  under  more  sunny  conditions  can  do.  We  left 
Warwick  at  12.30  on  June  2Oth,  and  in  three  hours 
had  covered  the  twenty  miles  which  separated  us 
from  Maryvale.  The  road,  which  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  mere  track  in  the  middle  of  a  broad 
strip  of  grass  about  thirty  yards  wide,  was  enclosed 
on  either  side  with  wire  fences  and  was,  except  for 
the  first  few  miles,  entirely  devoid  of  metal,  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  quickly  it  was  affected 
by  wet  weather,  when  it  readily  turned  into  a  bog  of 
black  clinging  clay.  Though  all  the  land  through 
which  we  passed  had  been  cleared  to  make  way  for 
maize  or  lucerne,  yet  many  of  the  trees  and  more 
particularly  the  stumps  remained  in  the  road  itself, 
the  vehicle  jolting  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner 
whenever  it  hit  one  of  these  obstacles.  We  saw  a 
great  deal  of  prickly  pear  growing  both  in  the  pad- 
docks and  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  which  had  lately 
become  so  great  a  pest  that  the  Queensland  Govern- 
ment had  offered  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  any  one  who  would  introduce  a  complete  and 
effective  method  of  exterminating  it ;  and  though  the 
amount  may  seem  large  yet  it  is  really  a  very  inade- 
quate reward  for  so  valuable  a  discovery,  for  the 
inventor  could  easily  make  ten  times  that  sum  if  he 
contracted  to  clear  land  infested  by  this  cactus.  Not 
only  does  the  plant  gradually  spread  over  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  can  seed  itself,  but  its  range  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  action  of  both  cattle 
and  birds ;  especially  by  the  emu,  who  having  eaten 
its  fruit,  deposit  the  seed  in  their  dung  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  mother  plant  and  give  almost  un- 
natural haste  to  its  growth.  The  prickly  pear,  when 
once  it  has  got  a  firm  hold,  practically  covers  the 
entire  ground  in  a  dense  mass  three  to  six  feet  high 
and  so  thick  that  no  animal  larger  than  a  rabbit  can 
run  among  it,  while  the  fruit,  as  is  well  known,  is 
of  a  rich  purple  colour  and  covered  with  small 
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barbed  spines,  which  remain  fixed  in  one's  hand 
should  one  inadvertently  touch  it.  The  story  runs 
that  the  first  man  who  introduced  it  into  Australia 
dismissed  his  gardener  for  forgetting  to  water  it ; 
but  I  think  this  must  be  a  bit  of  a  yarn,  like  many 
other  stories  told  to  new  chums,  who  accept  it  as  the 
actual  truth ;  though  where  really  lies  the  wit  in 
telling  a  man  a  story  he  has  no  means  of  either 
proving  or  disproving  I  never  could  see,  yet  it  affords 
fun  to  a  great  number  of  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  will  I  suppose  always  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  at  Maryvale  by  the 
manager,  Mr.  H.,  who  received  us  under  his  roof  with 
the  same  degree  of  kindness,  and  hospitality  as  he 
continued  to  show  us  during  the  next  five  weeksv 
and  which  rendered  our  visit  to  that  station  fully  as 
pleasant  as  any  other  at  which  we  stayed  ;  we  can- 
not say  more  pleasant,  for  we  are  quite  unable  to  say 
which  we  enjoyed  most,  since  every  host  did  his  best 
to  make  us  happy  according  to  his  ability  to  do  so, 
and  what  man  could  do  more. 

The  station  of  Maryvale  was  situated  on  the 
western  watershed  of  Australia,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  now,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cunning- 
name's  Gap,  its  creeks  flowing  near  Warwick  into  the 
Condamine  River  which  in  its  turn  joins  the  Darling, 
and  it  the  Murray.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  run 
covered  an  area  of  thirty  thousand  acres  and  ex- 
tended about  fifteen  miles  up  and  down  a  broad 
fertile  valley,  bounded  on  each  side  by  smaller  spurs 
of  hills  jutting  out  from  the  main  range  itself.  It 
was  exceedingly  well  watered  with  numerous  creeks 
or  running  streams,  and  lay  snugly  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds  which  are  to  be  met  with  all  over 
Australia  at  this  time  of  year.  The  homestead  was 
built  of  cedar  planks  of  a  large  size  and  very  beauti- 
ful grain,  which  age  had  darkened,  thus  giving  the 
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room  the  appearance  of  being  panelled  with  old 
oak,  and  one  rather  unique  for  Australian  stations, 
for  we  never  saw  another  house  like  it  during  the  four 
years  we  were  residing  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
rooms  were  very  cold  at  night,  however,  and  twice 
within  the  short  time  we  were  at  Maryvale  the  water 
froze  in  our  jugs,  for  we  experienced  some  very  sharp 
frosts,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  Queensland  to  say 
at  the  same  time  that  we  slept  with  our  doors  wide 
open.  As  soon  asi  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning  a 
marked  change  at  once  came  over  the  atmosphere, 
which  grew  so  rapidly  milder  that  we  put  our  boots 
out  in  the  sun  to  warm,  which  they  generally  did 
pretty  effectually  while  we  were  at  breakfast. 

From  Mr.  H.  I  obtained  a  remarkable  account 
of  the  quantity  of  marsupials  which  some  years  ago 
inhabited  this  portion  of  Queensland,  and  secured 
information  from  other  sources  as  well  to  show  that 
a  tremendous  number  had  been  slaughtered  to  make 
room  for  sheep.  Thus,  at  Fassifern,  a  station  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range,  belonging  to  the  same  owners 
as  Maryvale,  twenty-six  thousand  kangaroos  were 
destroyed  ;  while  at  Maryvale  itself  nine  thousand 
were  scalped  in  one  year  for  which  the  Government 
paid  one  hundred  pounds  in  fees,  in  the  latter  place 
one  man  poisoning  eighty  opossums  in  a  night  with 
cyanide  of  potassium.  My  next  informant  was  Mr. 
C.,  of  Hidden  Vale,  who  told  me  that  he  knew  of 
two  brothers  who  killed  twenty-eight  thousand  kan- 
garoos in  a  period  of  twelve  months;  and  that  he 
himself  and  a  band  of  men  actually  yarded  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  in  a  drive  which  they  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  single  da'y.  Another 
n;an  told  me  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  every 
young  sapling  was  tenanted  by  a  native  bear,  but  that 
he  never  saw  one  now ;  and  so  rare  had  they  become, 
that  during  the  four  years  we  spent  in  Australia  we 
never  saw  a  single  specimen,  either  wild  or  in  cap- 
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tivity.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  what  I  can 
only  describe  as  useless  and  cold-blooded  murder  I 
obtained  from  an  article  which  I  read,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  marsupials  by  legislation,  giving  official  re- 
turns under  the  Act.  Until  the  year  1877,  marsupials 
were  destroyed  entirely  by  private  enterprise  only, 
but  after  that  date  they  had  become  so  numerous, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  disappearance  of  their  natural 
enemies  the  black  fellows  and  the  dingoes,  that  the 
Government  took  the  matter  up  in  the  interests  of  the 
squatters,  and  initiated  the  practice  of  granting  scalp- 
ing fees.  By  the  end  of  1905  the  great  number  of 
nineteen  million  marsupials  had  been  accounted  for, 
including  eight  million  kangaroos  and  wallaroos, 
over  ten  million  wallaby,  and  half  a  million  bandi- 
coots, paddymelons,  and  kangaroo  rats,  as  well  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dingoes  ;  while  during  the  same 
period  the  sum  of  £527,470  was  paid  in  fees,  of 
which  the  Government  directly  contributed  £238,858. 
How  many  masupials  have  been  killed  by  men  who 
have  made  no  claim  to  scalp  money,  of  course,  cannot 
be  ascertained,  but  the  number  must  have  been  very 
great,  so  that  when  we  add  to  it  those  which  were 
known  to  have  perished  by  the  drought,  the  total 
exterminated  from  all  causes  during  the  last  forty 
years  must  have  amounted  to  close  on  thirty  millions. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  characterising  a  great  part  of 
these  proceedings  as  being  useless  and  cruel 
slaughter,  for  having  got  rid  of  them  as  a  pest,  the 
destruction  should  have  been  stayed  for  the  time, 
instead  of  being  carried  on  as  it  is  up  to  the  present 
day.  Attempts  were  made  before  we  left  Queens- 
land to  induce  the  Government  to  appoint  sanc- 
tuaries for  these  creatures,  but  as  far  as  I  know  with- 
out success ;  though  there  are  many  places  admir- 
ably suited  for  them,  especially  among  the  rougher 
and  more  mountainous  country  where  unoccupied 
land  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  rare  commodity.  Nowa- 
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days,  they  are  shot  either  for  the  fur,  the  hide,  or  the 
sinews,  and  except  by  the  local  councils  no  scalp 
money  is  paid,  yet  all  the  same  they  are  killed  quite 
needlessly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
both  the  country  and  science  generally  demand  that 
the  survivors  should  be  protected,  if  not  over  the 
whole  Continent,  yet  at  least  in  the  proposed  sanc- 
tuaries themselves. 

The  principal  feature  of  Maryvale  station  was 
the  stud  of  Clydesdales,  which  produced  some  of  the 
finest  draught  horses  I  had  yet  seen  in  Australia,  for 
no  expense  had  been  spared  to  obtain  the  best  sires 
from  England.  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
all  the  breeding  stock,  especially  the  stallions,  among 
which  were  to  be  found  some  splendid  animals,  one 
of  them,  by  name  Crystal  Star,  showing  exceptionally 
fine  qualities,  and,  judging  by  the  look  of  his  pro- 
geny, having  left  his  stamp  and  character  upon  them 
in  an  unmistakable  fashion.  I  am  sure  that  the 
owners  of  Maryvale  have  every  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  heavy  horses  their  stud  has  produced, 
for  though  I  spent  five  complete  days  watching  and 
helping  with  the  breaking-in  of  a  year's  stock  of 
foals,  and  examined  about  eighty- five  of  them 
closely,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  could  not  detect  a 
bad  animal  among  them,  and  that  they  set  up  a  stan- 
dard for  general  looks  and  excellency  which  few 
breeders  in  England  could  equal,  let  alone  surpass. 
The  modus  operandi  of  treating  the  young  horses 
was  as  follows: — They  were  driven  singly  into  a 
small  yard  whose  floor  was  well  covered  with  tan, 
where  they  were  first  lassooed,  the  end  of  the  raw 
hide  rope  being  passed  twice  through  a  large  ring 
which  was  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  chain  from  an 
overhanging  beam  supported  on  two  forked  posts. 
The  idea  was  this,  that  when  the  animal  plunged, 
reared,  or  kicked  about,  he  did  not  pull  on  an  im- 
movable object,  but  on  one  which  gave  to  every 
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motion  of  his  body  ;  for  the  man  who  held  the  end 
of  the  lassoo  was  lifted  from  the  ground  when  the 
captive  beast  became  very  excited,  and  thus  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way  played  the  horse  until  he  was 
exhausted.  The  rope  was  passed  twice  through  the 
ring  to  prevent  it  slipping.  When  the  animal  had 
begun  to  quiet  down,  a  halter  was  slipped  over  its 
head  by  means  of  a  forked  stick,  which  generally 
excited  him  to  fresh  efforts,  the  whole  process  of  kick- 
ing and  bucking  being  repeated.  He  was  then  dusted 
over  with  a  piece  of  sacking  attached  to  a  long  stick 
until  he  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  it,  then  patted  and 
caressed  with  the  hand,  and  finally  turned  off  into 
another  yard  with  a  ribbon  of  raw  hide  tied  round  his 
neck  to  facilitate  his  capture  should  it  be  wished. 
The  idea  of  the  chain  served  several  purposes,  for 
not  only  did  it  enable  the  horse  to  be  tired  out 
quicker,  since  it  prevented  him  from  getting  a  dead 
pull  on  the  rope,  but  it  also  enabled  the  stockmen 
who  were  in  the  yard  with  a  kicking  and  frightened 
horse  to  hold  him  in  the  middle  while  they  them- 
selves kept  out  of  harm's  way.  We  got  through 
about  fifteen  horses  a  day,  and  so  effective  was  the 
treatment,  that  by  the  end  of  it  they  become  per- 
fectly tractable  and  indifferent  to  anything  one  might 
do  to  them ;  those  that  had  resisted  most  savagely 
in  the  morning  by  striking  out  at  the  stockmen  with 
all  four  feet,  generally  becoming  the  quietest  in  the 
afternoon.  The  days  were  very  hot,  while  the  horses 
in  the  yard  raised  clouds  of  fine  dust  which  covered 
us  all  over,  so  that  by  the  time  the  last  one  was 
finished  we  were  very  glad  to  get  a  bath  and  wash 
the  dirt  and  perspiration  off  ourselves  and  our 
clothes.  Yet  the  work  was  exciting  and  most  absorb- 
ing while  it  continued,  hard  on  one's  hands,  which 
ached  and  were  very  sore,  especially  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day,  but  never  palling  in  its  interest  from  start 
to  finish,  and  more  congenial  to  the  lover  of  horses 
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than  to  the  ordinary  man  ;  so  that,  when  the  last  was 
done  and  the  order  had  been  given  to  collect  and  pile 
ropes,  I  felt  that  one  of  the  best  weeks  of  my  life 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

About  a  year  later  the  Government  "  resumed  " 
Maryvale  and  the  stud  of  Clydesdales  was  (with  the 
exception  of  the  best  sires  which  were  sold  pri- 
vately) dispersed  by  public  auction ;  but  so  high 
were  thdy  held  in  public  estimation  that  the  rest,  in- 
cluding mares,  foals,  and  geldings,  made  an  average 
price  of  about  sixty  pounds,  and,  though  I  cannot 
remember  the  exact  figures,  the  whole  lot,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty- four  in  number,  fetched  over 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Since  Mr.  H.  had  always 
told  me  that  the  Maryvale  Station  was  too  valuable 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  before  it  was  occupied  for  closer  settlement, 
I  was  not  surprised  when  I  heard  of  the  sale  of  the 
run  ;  but  though,  no  doubt,  it  was  for  the  good  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  that  this  should  be 
done,  yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  nation 
lost  as  a  whole  when  the  stud  ceased  to  exist  and  to 
turn  out,  as  they  did  from  year  to  year,  such  a  high 
type  of  horse  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes.  I  was 
told  that  buyers  came  from  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth to  attend  the  sale,  so  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  horses  following  on  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Maryvale  stock  would  after  all  be 
attended  with  better  results  than  could  at  first  be 
hoped  for,  and  that  the  loss  sustained  might  be  any- 
how thus  partially  retrieved. 

On  July  1 8th  I  rode  with  Mr.  H.'s  son  C.H.,  a 
very  good-natured  schoolboy,  and  one  of  his  friends 
who  was  staying  at  Maryvale  at  the  time,  to  the  top 
of  the  range,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles  from 
the  homestead.  We  followed  the  main  road,  which 
at  one  time  I  believe,  ran  over  Cunninghame's  Gap 
until  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  diverted  to  its  pre- 
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sent  and  better  course,  by  which  route  the  coach  ran 
from  Brisbane  to  Warwick.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  now 
in  a  very  sorry  condition,  nothing  having  been  appa- 
rently done  to  keep  it  in  order  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  camped  close  to  a  little  spring  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  range  and  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  its  crest,  around  which  the  vegetation  was 
very  thick  and  most  unpleasant  to  crawl  through 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  nettle  trees 
which  abounded  on  every  side,  and  which  gave 
the  unwary  intruder  a  very  warm  welcome, 
should  he  ever  stray  off  the  path  in  pursuit 
of  a  bird,  butterfly,  or  flower.  We  could  fre- 
quently hear  the  cry  of  the  whip  bird  (psophodes 
crepitans),  whose  whistling  crack  sounded  on  all 
sides  of  us;  but  much  more  common  was  the  dull 
"chink  chink"  of  the  fraudulent  little  bell  bird 
(manorhina  melanophrys),  whose  note  unlike  the 
silvery  chime,  which  the  novelist  had  led  me  to  ex- 
pect, issued  from  every  thicket,  resembling  much 
more  the  metallic  chink  of  a  bullock  bell  than  any- 
thing else.  The  most  interesting  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  bird  to  be  seen,  was  Pennant's  parakeet 
(platycercus  elegans),  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  met  with  in  Australia, 
whose  brilliant  scarlet  breast  and  blue  cheeks  pre- 
sented a  most  lovely  effect  as  a  number  of  them  clus- 
tered on  a  small  tree,  the  seeds  or  nuts  of  which  they 
were  apparently  eating.  C.  H.  shot  me  one  of  these  to 
recall  the  visit ;  a  really  magnificent  bird,  and  by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  Another  parrot, 
which  during  the  last  week  had  been  arriving  at 
Maryvale  in  great  quantities,  was  the  Blue  Mountain 
lorikeet  (trichoglossus  novae-hoi landiae),  a  very  com- 
mon species,  to  be  met  with  all  over  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  whose  advent  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  gums  had  commenced  to  blossom.  Among 
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these  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree,  squealing  at  the  top 
of  their  small  lungs,  and  exhibiting  a  blaze  of  colour 
as  they  passed.  It  really  was  a;  most  wonderful 
sight  to  see  them  feeding  on  the  flowers,  crawling 
over  the  masses  of  blossom  like  huge  beetles,  and 
giving  in  their  way  the  same  effect  that  a  number 
of  honey  eating  buprests  do  in  miniature  in  North 
Queensland  when  one  watches  the  latter  creeping  over 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  olive  or  other  forest  tree, 
each  turn  of  their  bodies  bringing  fresh  and  more 
brilliant  hues  to  light. 

We  walked  t6  a  place  known  as  the  Governor's 
Look  Out,  a  big  rocky  knob  situated  almost  at  the 
top  of  the  range  itself.  From  this  a  magnificent  view 
was  to  be  had  of  the  station  known  as  Fassifern  and 
the  surrounding  land,  the  vastness  of  the  country 
being  most  impressive,  and  caused  one  to  regret  that  a 
sarie  policy  of  immigration  is  not  adopted  through- 
out Queensland,  so  that  these  big  empty  spaces 
might  be  peopled  by  a  healthy  and  vigorous  popula- 
tion. Again  and  again  on  suggesting  that  this 
should  be  done  I  have  been  met  with  the  reply  that 
only  the  best  type  of  man  was  required,  and  that  even 
he  ought  to  have  a  little  capital.  To  this  I  have 
always  answered  that  the  very  best  type  can  hardly 
ever  be  obtained,  there  always  being  work  and  high 
wages  for  such  at  home ;  but  that  if  the  State 
Governments  would  only  look  out  for  good  men,  they 
can  easily  be  discovered,  though  they  may  be  too 
poor  to  come  fourteen  thousand  miles  to  an  unknown 
country  for  unknown  employment,  and  as  for  talking 
about  the  necessity  of  having  a  little  capital,  it  is 
pure  nonsense,  for  in  a  new  country  where  every  man 
is  of  some  use,  a  good  worker  is  his  own  capital. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  the  Governor's  Look 
Out  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  magnificent ;  for  mile 
upon  mile  nothing  caught  m'y  eye  but  rolling  hills 
and  vales,  mountains  and  valleys  all  covered  with 
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trees,  while  here  and  there  a  few  ringbarked  patches 
showing  up  grey  against  the  surrounding  country, 
marked  settler's  houses  or  boundary  rider's  huts. 

I  went  shooting  possums  the  next  evening  with 
one  of  the  station  hands,  it  being  an  ideal  night,  cold 
with  a  few  clouds ;  so  that  when  the  moon  was 
hidden,  one  could  see  all  the  branches  of  the  dead 
gums  standing  out  clear  against  the  sky,  and  easily 
detect  the  little  creatures  by  their  long  ears,  which 

J  o 

stuck  up  so  prominently  and  gave  them  so  inquisitive 
a  look.  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  good  aim  in 
the  dark,  and  they  were  very  tenacious,  one  often  had 
to  fire  several  shots  before  bringing  them  to  the 
ground,  their  death  affording  not  the  slightest  sport ; 
but  since  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  snaring,  the  only 
method  of  obtaining  their  fur,  for  which  there  is  a 
good  demand,  I  presume  the  practice  of  shooting 
them  will  always  continue  They  seemed  so  pathetic 
and  lonely  in  the  cold  moonlight  that  it  went  against 
my  heart  to  shoot  them,  and  when  we  had  secured 
several  I  had  had  quite  enough,  and  was  glad  to  leave 
them  and  go  back  to  the  homestead. 

On  July  1 5th  I  went  with  Mr.  H.  in  his  buggy  to  a 
station  called  Talgai  (a  native  name  meaning  "  Rising 
Sun "),  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  a  certain 
Mr.  C,  who  on  his  death  divided  it  up  between  nis 
two  sons,  the  one  building  a  fine  house  at  East  Talgai, 
where  we  passed  the  night,  the  other  at  Talgai  West 
doing  the  same.  The  former  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  in  turn  by  his  son,  the  present  Mr.  G.  C.,  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  H.,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  owner 
of  the  Western  Station.  The  road  between  Mary- 
vale  and  our  destination  consisted  of  black  clay  and 
was  very  bad,  so  that  the  whole  twenty-two  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  between  the  two  stations,  was 
a  continual  hard  pull  for  our  horses,  and  not  only 
for  our  own  but  for  some  farm  wagons  loaded  with 
wheat  which  we  overtook  on  the  way,  and  which  were 
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drawn  by  twelve  horses  apiece.  After  crossing  the 
northern  spur  of  hills  bounding-  Mary  vale,  we  passed 
through  the  old  station  of  Goomburra,  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  same  owner  as  the  former 
station,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  Government  for 
s/ub-di vision  as  small  holdings.  Though  one  cannot 
doubt  that  this  process  was  correct  from  a  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  it  hardly  improved  the  look  of  the 
country  ;  for  all  the  timber  had  been  felled,  leaving 
the  fields  quite  denuded  of  trees  or  shrubs,  so  that 
the  eye  wandered  over  an  open  expanse  of  undulating 
plain,  a  few  gums  by  the  roadside  alone  breaking  its 
monotony.  I  am  convinced  that  in  many  parts  of 
Australia  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  selectors  of 
land  will  bitterly  regret  the  rash  way  in  which  they 
have  cut  down  all  the  trees ;  for  I  saw  many  cases 
where  they  had  most  improvidently  ring-barked  every 
tree,  whether  it  was  peppermint,  stringy  bark,  or  box, 
never  distinguishing  one  from  another,  and  treating 
both  worthless  and  valuable  timber  alike.  As  was 
the  case  with  Goomburra,  so  it  is  with  Maryvale,  that 
portion  of  the  run  which  had  been  sold  before  our 
arrival  in  South  Queensland  having  been  almost 
stripped  of  timber  by  its  new  occupants ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  the  entire  station  has  been  turned 
into  small  holdings,  the  process  will  be  continued 
until  the  valley  has  become  as  bare  and  uninteresting 
as  that  through  which  we  drove  to  Talgai. 

Just  before  reaching  our  destination  we  passed 
through  the  little  town  of  Allora,  which  is  pic- 
turesque in  its  way,  but  has  nothing  about  it  especially 
worth  mentioning,  except  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  wheat  growing  district.  The  cultivation  of  this 
cereal,  after  a  decline  extending  over  many  seasons, 
once  more  seems  to  be  on  the  rise ;  the  statistics  col- 
lected for  the  past  few  years  showing  a  decided 
increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation.  Thus  in  the 
year  1905,  the  highest  total  was  reached,  when  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  were  sown  with 
wheat ;  in  1907  it  had  sunk  to  eighty-one  thousand, 
and  again  rose  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand in  1908,  the  average  yield  to  the  acre  for  ten 
years  being  a  little  over  fourteen  bushels.  The  agri- 
cultural land,  which  consists  of  stout  black  clay, 
fetches  eight  pounds  per  acre.  East  Talgai  is,  as  I 
have  said  before,  a  fine  house  built  of  a  yellow- 
coloured  stone,  and  has  the  largest  verandah  running 
round  it  that  I  ever  saw,  and  one  which  almost  en- 
circled the  house ;  though  in  my  opinion,  unfortu- 
nately the  effect  was>  spoilt  by  the  presence  of  a  glass 
house  and  some  additional  kitchen  offices  which  had 
been  built  under  a  portion  of  it.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  walk  completely  round  it  and  made  it  out  to  be 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  thirty  feet  deep  down  the  front,  and  twelve  at 
the  side.  We  were  here  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  owner,  who  showed  us  the  usual  Queensland  hos- 
pitality. In  the  afternoon  I  walked  over  to  Talgai 
West,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.,  to  inspect  the  dairy 
which  I  found  well  worth  a'  visit ;  the  farm  build- 
ings, for  Australia,  being  very  good  indeed,  the  boxes 
and  pens  providing  excellent  accommodation  for  the 
cattle  and  pigs,  and  the  whole  arrangements  being  as 
complete  as  any  in  Queensland.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  all  the  bulls  were  rugged  for  the  purposes 
of  getting  their  coats  into  condition  for  the  Too- 
woomba  Show,  to  my  mind  rather  an  unnecessary 
practice,  since  I  prefer  long  and  rough  to  sleek 
shining  hair ;  but  I  presume  everyone  knows  his  own 
business  best,  and  that  under  the  conditions  in  which 
beasts  live  in  Australia  circumstances  alter  the  case. 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  "  tame "  kangaroo 
which  Mr.  C.  kept  in  a  small  paddock  adjoining  the 
house,  and  which  we  also  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon ;  for  such  was  the  tameness  of  this  gentle 
creature,  that  Mr.  C.  held  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand  all 
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the  time  he  was  exhibiting  him  to  us,  threatening  him 
with  it  whenever  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  toes  and 
adopted  a  dangerous  attitude.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  he  was  eight  years  old  and  stood  five  and  a  half 
feet  high,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  full 
growth,  and  was  of  a  handsome  red  colour,  but  all 
the  same  was  not  a  pet  I  should  much  care  to  have 
about  the  house.  Mr.  C,  another  squatter  whom  we 
visited,  possessed  a  small  one  of  the  same  species 
which  he  kept  in  a  wire  enclosure  surrounding  a 
tennis  lawn,  and  with  which  his  youngsters  frequently 
played,  either  catching  it  by  the  tail,  or  sparring  with 
it,  when  it  stood  up  erect,  in  a  most  amusing  manner. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  round  the  paddocks, 
looking  at  the  pedigree  merino  sheep  as  well  as 
examining  the  shearing  shed  and  wool  press,  but  very 
unfortunately  rain  commenced  to  fall  shortly  after 
ten  and  compelled  us  to  retire  into  the  house.  It  con- 
tinued until  about  one  o'clock  when  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  it  became  a  great  question  whether 
we  should  return  that  day  or  not ;  but  we  finally 
made  up  our  minds  to  attempt  it  and  accordingly  set 
out.  The  so-called  road  cut  up  very  badly,  the  black 
clay  sticking  to  the  wheels  in  great  cakes  and  making 
it  such  extremely  heavy  work  for  the  horses  to  pull 
the  buckboard,  that  I  could  well  understand  how 
impassable  the  roads  were  when  the  ground  was  wet 
through  from  constant  rain.  However,  so  long  as  the 
rain  continues  the  mud  does  not  bind,  and  as  it 
started  to  fall  again  just  after  we  left  Talgai  and 
continued  until  we  reached  Maryvale,  we  were  able 
to  accomplish  our  journey  in  three  hours  and  a  half 
without  any  very  great  difficulty.  No  sooner  had  we 
reached  our  destination  than  the  downfall  became  a 
deluge,  and  we  were  able  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  coming  home,  for  had  we  waited  until  the  next 
day  it  would  have  taken  us  at  least  six  hours  to  com- 
plete the  journey,  if  we  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
it  at  all. 
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I  obtained  one  more  bird  before  we  left  Mary- 
vale,  a  black  throated  butcher  bird  (cracticus  nigrigu- 
laris),  who  frequented  both  the  slaughter  pens  in 
which  the  weekly  bullock  was  killed,  and  the  garden, 
pillaging  everything  eatable,  whether  it  was  a  bone 
or  a  young  chicken.  C.  H.,  however,  laid  in  wait  for 
him  one  morning,  after  he  had  committed  some  fresh 
depredation,  and  his  skin  joined  a  number  of  others 
in  my  collection,  which  I  now  treasure  in  memory  of 
©ur  agreeable  visit  to  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  left  Maryvale  on  July  22nd  with  very  little 
thought  of  ever  seeing  it  again,  our  expectations  being 
realized  when  we  heard  a  few  months  later  that  the 
owners  had  sold  it  to  the  Government,  who  intended 
to  split  it  up  into  small  holdings.  There  was  some 
talk  of  the  Government  constructing  a  railway  over 
the  range  at  this  point,  thereby  making  a  consider- 
able saving  in  the  length  of  the  line  which  at  that 
time  ran  from  Ipswich  through  Toowoomba  to  War- 
wick, and  though  I  do  not  know  how  much  has 
actually  at  present  been  constructed,  when  they  have 
done  so,  it  will  make  the  station  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  repay  them  well  for  their  enterprise. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Southern  Queensland 
the  question  of  land  resumption  by  the  Government 
was  one  of  the  burning  problems  of  the  day,  the  case 
of  the  Jimbour  estate  being  almost  violently  discussed 
on  every  side.  Here  the  Government  tried  to  resume 
land  at  two  pounds  per  acre  when  a  fair  price  was 
nearer  three  pounds,  the  matter  going,  as  it  generally 
did,  to  arbitration.  The  greatest  difficulty  lay  in 
persuading  the  judge  what  was  the  actual  value,  for 
those  witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
were  men  in  search  of  small  holdings,  and  who  not 
only  swore,  but  ha'd  every  interest  in  swearing,  that 
the  low  price  was  nearer  the  mark ;  while  those  who 
owned  land  in  the  neighbourhood  had  every  reason 
to  estimate  the  value  at  the  higher  figure,  so  as  to  in- 
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crease  that  of  their  own  holding  should  ever  they 
desire  to  sell,  and  these  men  were  brought  forward 
by  the  station  owners  to  oppose  the  Government's 
witnesses.  Thus  the  matter  became  more  involved 
and  more  intricate  as  the  case  proceeded,  so  that  what 
might  easily  have  been  settled  by  two  professional 
valuers  with  ease  and  with  justice,  was  made  the  sub- 
stance of  a  legal  action,  and  an  end  was  only  reached 
after  a  great  waste  of  time  and  money.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  State  Governments  have  been  only  too  in- 
clined to  make  the  most  of  the  powers  granted  to 
them  for  the  resumption  of  big  estates,  and  egged  on 
by  the  clamour  of  the  socialists  have  tried  to  filch 
the  squatters'  land  at  a  most  unreasonable  and  unjust 
price.  Convinced  though  I  am  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  that  big  runs  like  Maryvale 
and  Fassifern  should  be  cut  up,  yet  this  is  no  reason 
why  robbery  should  take  the  place  of  purchase,  or 
what  the  State  forbids  an  individual  to  do  as  being 
dishonest,  should  become  honourable  and  straight- 
forward when  carried  out  by  the  State  itself.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  modern  democratic  party 
government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  votes  of  supporters,  political  leaders 
are  only  too  prone  to  throw  over  principles  which  in 
their  private  life  they  scrupulously  abide  by,  as  form- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  an  honourable  character. 

On  July  22nd,  we  left  Maryvale  and  continued 
our  journey  to  Toowoomba,  where  we  remained  until 
the  27th,  but  did  not  find  the  place  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  induce  us  to  make  a  longer  stay.  The 
town  itself  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  a  table  land 
overlooking  the  lower  slopes  of  the  ranges,  from 
which  a  very  fine  view  of  the  country  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  since  a  long  description  of  it  would 
weary  both  those  who  have  seen  it  and  those  who 
have  not,  I  will  merely  content  myself  with  saying 
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that  its  main  attraction  lies  in  the  coolness  of  the 
climate,  which  attracts  summer  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  hot  northern  state ;  and  that  its  chief  beauty 
is  its  orange  groves,  which  are  very  handsome, 
especially  when  covered  with  the  ripe  yellow  fruit 

From  Toowoomba  we  went  to  Hidden  Vale,  a 
run  belonging  to  Mr.  C,  where  we  stayed  about  a 
week,  and  where  we  first  tasted  the  delights  of  life 
on  a  cattle  station.  I  saw  there  for  the  first  time  a 
number  of  beasts  which  had  come  overland  from  the 
northern  territory,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see 
what  fine  animals  they  were,  being  both  remarkably 
lengthy  and  deep  in  their  frames,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  long  overland  journey,  very  fat  as  well. 

On  August  /th  we  took  our  departure  for  Sand- 
gate,  a  small  coastal  health  resort  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Brisbane.  The  vegetation  improved  in 
appearance  as  we  neared  the  sea,  becoming  not  only 
greener  and  more  advanced,  but  of  a  decidedly  more 
tropical  nature  also,  while  for  the  first  time  we  saw 
gardens  of  pineapples,  which  variety  of  fruit  was 
grown  near  Sandgate  in  great  numbers  and  was  very 
cheap.  Brisbane  is  quite  an  Australian  town,  with 
painted  wooden  buildings  and  broad  streets.  The 
railway  station,  which  was  very  clean,  was  apparently 
new,  and  its  officials  agreeably  civil,  women  moreover 
being  employed  as  clerks  in  the  booking  office.  The 
post  office  was  also  well  looked  after,  for  those  people 
engaged  to  serve  the  public  were  apparently  shut  off 
in  separate  offices,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  con- 
verse at  length  with  each  other,  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  waited  at  the  counter 
anxious  to  be  served.  But  the  quaintesit  thing  of  all 
I  met  in  the  town  was  an  oddity  of  a  policeman,  who 
was  standing  at  the  crossing  of  two  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  directing  the  traffic.  Him  I  ap- 
proached with  the  request  that  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  direct  me  to  a  shop  where  I  could  purchase  a 
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perambulator  or  wheeled  chair  for  a  child,  which  the 
good  wife  had  desired  me  to  buy  while  we  were  wait- 
ing for  the  next  train  to  Sandgate.  This  stalwart 
limb  of  the  law  replied  that  he  could  not  for  the 
moment  remember  where  such  an  article  was  to  be 
bought ;  but  "  if,"  said  he,  "  you  will  walk  down  that 
street,  have  a  look  round  and  come  back  in  ten 
minutes,  I  will  turn  it  over  in  my  mind  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  one."  This  I  proceeded  to  do, 
and  on  my  return  found  that  his  cogitation  had 
proved  successful,  for  he  directed  me  to  a  shop  where 
I  bought  a  two-wheeled  horror  which  clung  to  us  for 
the  rest  of  our  wanderings  in  Australasia. 

We  stayed  at  Sandgate  until  August  1 7th,  when 
we  were  to  have  gone  north  to  Ingham  on  the  s.s. 
Arawatta.  This  boat  unfortunately  ran  into  a 
vessel  coming  up  the  coast  from  Sydney,  and  was  so 
damaged  that  both  her  passengers  and  cargo  had  to 
be  transferred  to  the  old  Cintra,  which  Queensland 
coastal  travellers  know  well,  and  in  which  we  made 
our  journey  up  north.  Of  Sandgate  itself  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  it  has  a  long  sandy  beach 
and  a  big  pier,  though  the  water  is  too  shallow  and 
too  full  of  sharks  to  permit  of  bathing  with  any 
degree  of  safety  or  comfort. 


CHAPTER  III. 
NORTH    QUEENSLAND. 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  we  left 
Brisbane  on  board  the  Cintra  late  on  Saturday, 
August  i /th,  bound  for  North  Queensland,  and  about 
to  indulge,  from  what  we  now  know,  though  at  the 
time  we  were  ignorant,  in  the  most  interesting  period 
of  our  travels  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  old 
ship,  I  should  imagine,  had  had  to  undergo  a  great 
deal  of  overhauling  before  she  could  take  the  place 
of  the  Arawatta,  for  not  only  were  we  ten  hours  late 
in  getting  off,  but  we  lost  time  every  day  in  steaming 
up  the  coast,  and  in  consequence  were  behind  time  on 
our  arrival  at  every  port. 

On  August  iQth  we  came  to  anchor  in  Keppel  Bay, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  town  of  Rockhampton, 
which  lies  up  the  river,  and  for  which  place  pas- 
sengers are  landed  by  means  of  a  tender,  the 
journey  taking  from  four  to  five  hours  before  the 
town  itself  is  reached.  The  bay  looked  most  lovely 
in  the  morning  sun,  for  it  was  a  glorious  day,  the 
colouring  of  the  sea  and  the  sand,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  small  hills  covered  with  green  trees,  close  to 
which  we  lay  at  anchor,  being  most  perfect.  That 
morning  it  looked  in  its  beautiful  deserted  solitude 
like  a  fairy  scene,  for,  although  it  may  not  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people  be  a  pretty  place,  and  it 
certainly  was  not  when  I  saw  it  again  under  more 
wintry  conditions,  yet  in  our  eyes  on  that  day  it  was 
most  lovely.  A  great  quantity  of  birds  came  round 
the  ship  to  feed  ;  hawks,  gulls,  and  fish  eagles,  all 
quarrelling  and  fighting  for  any  scrap  thrown  over- 
board from  the  cooks'  galley,  and  all  exhibiting  their 
feathers  to  perfection,  as  they  continually  swooped 
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past  us,  in  their  eager  race  to  pick  up  some  more 
appetising  morsel  than  usual. 

Next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  reached 
Mackay,  but  as  we  had  a  great  quantity  of  cargo  to 
unload  did  not  sail  again  until  nearly  three  in  the 
afternoon.  This  also  was  a  very  pretty  spot,  but  not 
of  much  use  as  a  port,  for  a  big  bar  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river  prevents  any  of  the  larger  boats  from 
going  up  to  the  town  itself,  and  only  permits  the 
tenders  to  cross  it  at  high  tide.  We  could  see  the 
town  from  the  boat,  but  were  not  able  to  get  ashore, 
though  on  my  return  from  New  Guinea  some  months 
later  I  stayed  a  few  hours  there  while  changing 
boats,  but  owing  to  the  short  period  of  time  I  had  at 
my  disposal,  did  not  see  much  of  the  town  itself. 
Keppel  Bay  is  much  more  protected  from  the  ocean 
swell  than  Flat  Top,  as  the  Mackay  anchorage  is 
called,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  less  guarded 
by  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which  as  we  were  given 
to  understand  does  not  present  so  complete  a  front 
to  the  open  sea  due  east  of  Mackay  as  it  does  due  east 
of  Rockhampton. 

At  Mackay  we  first  saw  cocoanut  palms  grow- 
ing, and  now  at  last  felt  we  were  actually  nea'ring 
the  "  tropics."  What  a  wealth  of  imagination  is 
gathered  in  that  one  word  !  Ever  since  I  had  been  a 
boy  it  had  seemed  to  me  to  contain  all  that  was 
romantic,  beautiful,  or  fascinating.  In  it  I  seemed  to 
see  the  birds  of  paradise  with  their  gorgeous  plumage 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  or  picture  to  myself 
the  glorious  butterflies  inhabiting  its  ancient 
forests  ;  follow  in  my  thoughts  the  quick  glancing 
flight  of  the  brilliant  swallow  tail,  or  the  slow  but 
steady  course  of  the  bird  wing,  and  watch  them  as 
they  hovered  for  a  moment  over  some  flowers  or 
shrub,  exhibiting  the  beauty  of  their  wings  to  per- 
fection in  the  subdued  light  below.  Then,  how  often 
had  my  imagination  seen  some  gorgeous  orchid 
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shining  among  the  dark  undergrowth,  or  perched 
aloft  in  the  forked  limb  of  some  mighty  tree,  a  giant 
of  the  forest,  whose  memory  could  stretch  back  for 
centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  and 
who  for  a  thousand  years  had  silently  existed,  watch- 
ing with  supreme  indifference  the  life  of  the  jungle, 
the  flocks  of  birds  that  chattered  among  its  branches, 
and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  dense  vegetation  below  to 
crawl  upwards  and  reach  the  light  of  day.  How 
loftily  the  monarch  raised  its  head  gazing  o'er  hill 
and  dale  covered  with  rolling  masses  of  glorious 
foliage,  and  daily  surveying  a  sight  known  only  to 
the  birds,  or  to  men  who  from  some  exceptional  posi- 
tion have  been  able  to  look  upon  such  a  scene.  And 
now  we  were  about  to  see  all  these  things  for  our- 
selves, and  realize  with  our  eyes  that  which  previously 
we  had  only  been  able  to  gather  from  books.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  first  sight  of  a  palm  and  the 
brilliant  atmosphere  of  the  tropics  appealed  so 
strongly  to  us,  and  raised  emotions  in  our  hearts 
such  as  the  hardened  traveller  never  knows ;  no 
wonder  then  that  we  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
wooded  islands  that  lined  the  shores  of  Whitsunday 
passage,  and  wondered  whether  Captain  Cook*  ex- 
perienced thoughts  similar  to  ours,  when  first  he 
passed  through  the  narrow  strait ;  for  such  sensations 
only  come  once  in  a  traveller's  life  time,  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  unless  he  be  a  naturalist  at  heart 
and  instinctively  aware  of  the  prospects  opening  up 
before  him,  he  will  lose  half  the  pleasure  on  first 
coming  into  those  latitudes. 

*Captain  Cook's  Journal,  Monday,  June  4th,  1770  :  — 

" Indeed,  the  whole  passage  is  one  continued  safe 

harbour,  besides  a  number  of  small  bays  and  coves  on  each 
side,  where  ships  might  lay  as  it  were  in  a  basin ;  at  least 
so  it  appeared  to  me,  for  I  did  not  wait  to  examine  it,  as 
having  been  in  port  so  lately,  and  being  unwilling  to  lose 
the  benefits  of  a  fight  moon.  The  land  both  on  the  main 
and  islands,  especially  on  the  former  is  tolerably  high,  and 
distinguished  by  hills  and  valleys,  which  are  diversified 
with  woods  and  lawns  that  look  green  and  pleasant." 
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Mackay,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  great  sugar 
growing  industry,  and  possesses  a  population  of 
about  ten  thousand  souls,  is,  I  am  told,  a  prosperous 
little  place  with  none  of  those  extreme  fluctuations 
of  trade  which  alternately  raise  and  depress  so  many 
parts  of  Australia  ;  and  from  what  I  gathered  in  my 
many  conversations  with  business  men,  is  in  conse- 
quence always  a  profitable  town  to  deal  with,  as  it 
does  a  steady  trade  all  the  year  round,  though  never 
of  any  great  volume. 

August  2ist. — We  reached  Bowen  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  as  it  was  quite  dark  and 
we  were  to  stay  there  only  a  short  time,  saw  nothing. 
For  Queensland  it  has  a  very  fair  harbour  with  a 
long  jetty,  at  which  most  of  the  big  boats  can  berth 
with  comfort ;  but  it  is  a  sleepy  and  unprogressive 
little  town,  for  some  reason  or  other  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  go  ahead  with  the  rest  of  the  State. 

At  half -past  four  of  the  same  day  we  entered 
Townsville,  a  port  situated  in  Cleveland  Bay  and  pro- 
tected from  the  sea  more  or  less  by  Magnetic  Island, 
which  lies  almost  in  front  of  it.  Here  a  fine  artificial 
harbour  has  been  constructed  at  much  expense,  in 
which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  during  the  whole 
year  by  boats  from  all  parts  of  Australia  and  the 
East.  The  town  itself,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  Ross  Creek,  contains  most  of  the  business  houses 
of  North  Queensland ;  but,  though  at  one  time  com- 
mercially supreme,  has  of  late  years  been  boldly 
challenged  by  Cairns,  which  is  now  making  great 
strides  towards  prosperity.  It  is  overlooked  by 
Castle  Rock,  a  dried  up  hill,  precipitous  on  the  side 
which  faces  the  town,  but  which  like  all  other  hills 
that  surround  Cleveland  Bay,  is  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour  and  possesses  no  beauty  at  all. 

We  stayed  in  this  place  ten  days,  but  found  very 
little  to  do,  though  some  of  the  tropical  fruit  and 
vegetables,  which  we  met  here  for  the  first  time,  were 
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both  interesting  to  the  sight  and  novel  to  the  taste ; 
while  the  Chinese  fruit  seller,  near  whose  shop  we 
lived,  was  one  of  the  most  comic  "  blades "  in  his 
ideas  I  have  ever  met.  One  day  he  asked  my  wife, 
"  What  for,  you  boss  him  come  up  North  Queens- 
land ?  "  She  replied,  "  Oh,  to  see  the  country  and  to 
have  a  look  round,"  on  which  he  placidly  responded, 
"  Oh,  I  see  ;  him  great  man,  him  vellee  rich." 

It  was  at  Townsviile  that  we  first  saw  the  large 
bird  wing  butterfly  ornithoptera  priamus  (or  cassan- 
dra),  one  of  which  passed  over  our  house  like  a  big 
bat,  and  made  me  feel  so  excited  that  I  could  hardly 
hold  the  net.  I  will  refrain,  however,  from  describing 
it  until  I  come  to  another  chapter,  where  I  intend  to 
mention  more  fully  all  the  glorious  creatures  of  the 
insect  world  to  be  met  wi-th  in  North  Queensland. 

On  August  28th  I  went  by  myself  to  Magnetic 
Island  for  the  night  to  fish,  since  I  had  heard  very 
good  sport  was  to  be  obtained  along  its  rocky  coast. 
I  started  with  very  good  luck,  and  by  about  half -past 
nine  had  caught  some  fine  black  bream  and  a  tre- 
vally  of  nearly  five  pounds  ;  but  then  for  some  un- 
known cause  the  fish  went  off  the  feed,  and  since  1 
had  caught  nothing  more  by  half -past  one,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  camp  for  the  night ;  which  I  did 
very  easily,  for  I  scooped  out  a  small  hole  in  the  dry 
sand,  and  slept  in  it  like  a  top  until  daylight,  a  small 
fire  being  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
mosquitos,  and  to  keep  me  warm.  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  fire  to  light,  but  luckily  succeeded 
in  discovering  an  old  straw  hat  which  had  been 
washed  up  by  the  sea,  and  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  kindling  wood  very  well.  I  ate  my  supper 
that  night,  and  breakfast  the  next  day  with  two  men, 
father  and  son,  of  the  name  of  Butler,  whom  i  was 
told  had  lived  on  the  Island  for  forty  years,  and 
who  both  possessed  Scottish  accents  and  grey  beards, 
the  elder  man  having  curly  hair  of  the  same  length 
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and  colour.  The  son  drank  his  tea  neat,  having  first 
peppered  it  thoroughly ;  while  the  father  having 
helped  himself  to  a  plate  of  porridge,  let  it  grow 
stone  cold,  cut  it  into  segments  with  his  spoon,  and 
then  swallowed  each  morsel  at  a  gulp.  Their  con- 
versation was  extremely  personal,  though  rather 
amusing,  for  as  I  sat  between  them,  they  commented 
upon  me  loudly  as  if  I  was  safely  back  once  more  in 
Townsville.  The  fact  that  I  was  married  caused 
them,  considerable  amusement,  the  son  continually 
repeating  to  himself,  "  he,  married,  got  a  family," 
then  with  supreme  contempt  and  evidently  thinking 
of  his  own  adornments,  "  Why,  he's  got  no 
moustache " ;  to  which  the  father  replied,  rudely 
enough,  "  You  fool,  a  man  can  have  a  family  without 
a  moustache."  "Then  it's  a  case  of  love's  sweet  dream," 
said  the  younger,  and  the  elder  replied  with  a  growl 
that  marriage  was  more  like  a  bad  night-mare  than 
anything  else ;  so  that,  though  I  was  considerably 
amused,  yet  by  the  time  the  two  meals  were  finished 
I  had  had  about  enough  of  them. 

Magnetic  Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  long  and 
crescent  shaped,  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  the 
mainland  and  of  a  very  rugged  nature,  covered  with 
scraggy  trees  and  enormous  granite  boulders,  which 
make  progress  to  any  part  of  it  extremely  difficult, 
as  I  found  to  my  cost,  whenever  I  wished  to  change 
the  spot  at  which  I  had  been  fishing,  and  try  another 
further  along  the  shore.  Its  only  inhabitants,  other 
than  the  Butlers  and  some  people  who  live  on  the 
farther  eastern  coast,  were  rock  wallabies,  wild  pigs 
and  goats,  none  of  which  I  saw,  and  not  finding  the 
society  of  my  two  acquaintances  congenial  enough 
to  induce  me  to  remain,  I  returned  to  Townsville  the 
next  day.  I  did  not  get  back  without  a  piece  of  ill- 
luck,  for  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  caused  my 
fish,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one  which  I  caught 
very  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  go  bad.  It  is  an  ill 
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wind,  however,  that  blows  nobody  good,  for,  although 
the*y  were  past  human  consumption,  they  were  when 
cooked  readily  devoured  by  the  goats,  of  which 
animals  the  streets  of  the  city  were  full,  but  who 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  their  unsavoury  meal. 

During  the  time  we  stayed  in  Townsville  we 
experienced  wonderfully  fine  weather,  warm  bright 
days  with  cool  nights,  and  though  there  was  very 
little  to  be  seen  in  the  place,  and  the  streets  were  both 
glaring  and  dusty,  yet  on  the  whole  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves very  well.  The  large  brick  Cathedral,  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  buildings  of  its  kind  I  had  seen  in  the  north 
of  the  Continent,  for  it  was  both  lofty  and  spacious 
inside,  and  never  grew  close  or  hot  like  many  of  the 
other  churches  we  visited,  including  even  those  stone 
ones,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Sydney.  The  only 
other  place  of  interest  was  the  Botanical  Gardens,  to 
which  we  occasionally  went,  although  they  were  rather 
poor  and  ill-kept,  but  all  the  same  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  was  an  agreeable  relief  after  the  hot  dusty 
road  outside. 

On  September  Qth  we  left  Townsville  and  went 
to  Ingham,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  another  chap- 
ter, and  where  we  stayed  until  the  24th,  when  we  pro- 
ceeded by  the  same  boat,  the  s.s.  Kuranda,  to  Cairns, 
stopping  for  a  short  time  on  the  way  at  Geralton, 
Mourylian,  and  Cardwell.  Of  Geralton  and  Cajdwell 
little  could  be  seen,  for  at  neither  place  did  the  boat 
go  alongside  the  wharf ;  yet  the  former  is  of  interest 
as  it  has  recently  sprung  into  some  prominence  as  the 
greatest  banana  producing  centre  of  the  State ; 
while  the  latter  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in 
North  Queensland,  though  it  hsis  recently  been  rather 
overshadowed  by  the  growth  of  other  more  impor- 
tant coastal  towns,  where  connection  with  the  back 
country  lying  to  the  west  can  be  made  with  much 
greater  facility.  We  were  informed  that  a  big  future 
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lies  before  Mourylian,  although  its  past  has  not  been 
of  the  ha'ppiest  or  most  prosperous  nature,  for  its 
perfectly  landlocked  harbour  may  one  day  bring  it 
into  far  greater  prominence  than  it  enjoys  at  present. 
Until  the  vessel  approaches  quite  close,  the  hills 
which  run  down  to  the  water's  edge,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  long  unbroken  ridge,  which  all  at 
once  seems  to  divide  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  a1  narrow  channel  is  disclosed,  through  which  the 
boat  steams  and  anchors  alongside  a  small  wharf  in 
very  deep  water ;  the  whole  incident  being  of  so 
sudden  a  nature,  that  it  quite  takes  the  ordinary 
passenger  by  surprise  at  finding  himself  in  port 
passenger  by  surprise  at  finding  himself  in  port  before 
he  knows  where  he  is  or  how  he  got  there.  At  one 
coast  for  malarial  fever,  but  of  recent  years  this 
disease  seems  to  have  considerably  abated,  so  that 
indeed  one  might  almost  safely  say  that,  except  for 
a  few  places,  it  is  now  almost  unknown  in  North 
Queensland  ;  and  in  those  places  where  it  does  occur, 
I  am  sure  the  hard  life  and  poor  food  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  severity  of  its  attacks. 

All  along  this  coast  line  there  are  great  areas  of 
tropical  forests,  which  produce  many  kinds  of  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful  timber ;  and,  as  the  soil  is 
very  rich  when  cleared  and  the  rainfall  unusually 
heavy,  averaging  generally  about  135  inches  a  year, 
it  will  one  day  form  the  wealthiest  and  most  pros- 
perous district  in  North  Queensland.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  when  the  sudden  rush  for  land  comes, 
as  it  is  bound  to  do  sooner  or  later  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sane  immigration  policy,  that  then  these 
lovely  forests  will  almost  be  swept  out  of  existence 
by  the  axe  of  the  settler  ;  a  fact  which  not  only  would 
mean  the  total  destruction  of  many  interesting  and 
peculiar  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  as  has 
already  occurred  in  a  smaller  degree  round  Ingham 
a'nd  the  northern  rivers  of  New  South  Wales,  but 
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would  also  have  an  almost  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
rainfall  of  the  district. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  reached  Cairns  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  very  fine  day  (September  24th), 
we  were  not  much  struck  by  the  view  of  the  town 
from  the  harbour,  for  it  appeared  very  flat  and  un- 
healthy, the  sight  of  the  hills  in  the  background 
alone  redeeming  it  and  saving  it  from  being  an  abso- 
lutely uninteresting  landscape.  As  the  weather  was 
now  getting  rather  warm,  we  determined  to  stop  only 
one  night  in  the  place  and  to  go  on  to  Kuranda  next 
day.  Though  we  had  then  little  time  to  see  the  town 
or  its  surroundings,  yet  we  visited  it  so  often  on  many 
other  occasions  during  the  next  few  months,  when 
we  came  down  from  the  hills  for  special  purposes, 
that  I  shall  now  digress  for  a  moment,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  here  what  we  really  saw  at 
a  somewhat  later  date.  The  town  is  in  all  probability 
the  most  prosperous  in  North  Queensland  ;  for  the 
recent  extension  of  the  inland  railway  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  fresh  mines  and  agricultural  land,  have 
caused  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  raw  materials 
which  has  passed  through  it.  Surrounded,  as  I  have 
said  before,  with  dense  forests  producing  every 
variety  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  timber,  and 
with  soil  of  great  richness  fitted  for  the  production 
of  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  great  future  is  predicted  for  the  place,  and 
that  its  prosperity  is  ever  advancing  by  increasing 
strides.  The  town  itself,  which  is  very  flat,  with 
broad  straight  streets,  possesses  a  water  frontage  of 
stome  length  to  Trinity  Bay,  along  which  a  wall  and 
promenade  have  been  formed,  the  latter  possessing 
some  fine  trees,  under  which  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
sit  and  watch  the  vessels  both  entering  and  leaving 
the  harbour.  Unfortunately,  the  shore  itself  is  too 
muddy  at  low  tide  to  give  the  place  a  handsome 
appearance,  a  fact  which  will  always  prevent  it  from 
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becoming  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in ;  although  in  a 
country  which  is  so  free  and  open  to  its  inhabitants 
as  that  round  Cairns,  this  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. The  back  streets  of  the  town,  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay,  are  ugly, 
dull,  and  monotonous,  each  stretching  at  right  angles 
to  the  other,  and  all  absolutely  devoid  of  trees  or 
shelter  of  any  kind  ;  while  the  houses,  which  are  con- 
structed of  weather  boards,  are  painted  either  a  dull 
cream  or  dirty  grey,  and  possess  the  usual  tin  roofs. 
Nothing  is  done  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
render  them  more  beautiful,  for  instead  of  cultivating 
their  gardens,  they  leave  them  open  to  the  goats 
which  wander  in  and  out  through  holes  in  the  rails 
in  search  of  any  scraps  they  can  pick  up,  sometimes 
walking  with  impunity  even  into  the  houses  them- 
selves, and  thus  in  their  way  proving  themselves  as 
good  scavengers  as  the  pariah  dog  of  the  East. 

A  light  railway  runs  due  south  from  Cairns  to 
Babinda,  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  passing  on  its 
way  through  some  good  agricultural  land,  of  which 
much  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  growth  of  every 
variety  of  tropical  produce,  as  well  as  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  presence  of 
three  large  mills.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  a 
healthy  progressive  policy  this  district  would  soon 
become  thickly  settled ;  but  in  Queensland,  as  in 
most  of  the  Australian  States,  the  Government  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  people,  for  not  only  do  they  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  develop  the  country  them- 
selves, stating  as  their  reason  the  undesirability  of 
borrowing  money  for  such  a  purpose,  but  they  play 
the  dog  in  the  manger  as  well.  Consequently  they 
refuse  to  allow  any  private  company  to  sink  capital 
and  develop  the  land  for  them,  fearful,  I  presume, 
lest  such  companies  should  touch  the  sacred  ark  of 
the  nationalization  of  railways  and  institute  trusts ; 
the  whole  country  thus  suffering  from  the  unbusiness- 
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like  methods  of  its  rulers.  I  quite  agree  with  them 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do  any- 
thing which  might  render  the  creation  of  trusts  a 
matter  of  some  probability  ;  but  at  the  same  time  if 
a  Government  is  unable  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  people  when  granting  powers  to  a  company  to 
undertake  works  of  development  such  as  branch  rail- 
ways, then  it  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State,  and  a  change  of  rulers  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

September  i^th. — We  left  for  Kuranda  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  warm  day. 
For  the  first  few  miles  the  country  is  flat  and  there 
is  little  to  be  seen,  the  bush  land  on  either  side  of 
the  railway  being  full  of  cycads  and  pandanus  palms, 
and  presenting  a  dried  up  appearance,  for  the  soil 
is  poor  and  sandy,  and  with  little  or  no  signs  of  cul- 
tivation. About  seven  miles  from  Cairns  the  Barren 
flats  are  reached,  close  to  which  lie  the  State  tropical 
gardens  at  Kamerunga,  of  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  Here  the  line  makes  a  big  horseshoe 
bend  to  the  left,  and,  after  passing  through  some 
miles  of  Chinese  gardens,  where  one  can  see  great 
quantities  of  bananas,  pineapples  and  pawpaws  grow- 
ing, begins  to  ascend  the  hills.  The  train  travels 
slowly  up  and  up,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  gullies, 
clinging  to  the  hill  side,  and  ever  continually  offer- 
ing a  finer  view  as  breaks  occurred  in  the  dense  forest 
and  allowed  us  to  see  the  flat  plain  which  surrounds 
Cairns  below,  and  far  out  beyond  the  blue  waters  of 
the  great  Pacific.  How  sheltered  and  how  peaceful 
they  looked  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  how  provi- 
dent was  the  hand  that  hemmed  them  in  with  the 
Barrier  Reef  and  provided  the  Northern  State  with 
an  inland  waterway  of  inconceivable  value  !  For  had 
the  Queensland  harbours  been  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  ocean  swell,  they  could  never  have  afforded 
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really    safe    accommodation    to  the    ever  increasing 
coastal  traffic  that  now  frequents  its  shores. 

As  we  ascended  higher  and  higher,  the  atmos- 
phere became  much  cooler,  and  we  were  able  to  shake 
off  that  dull  tired  feeling  which  always  clings  to  one 
in  coastal  towns  near  the  equator  ;  while  as  the  even- 
ing approached  and  the  train  neared  our  destination, 
all  life  seemed  to  take  on  itself  a  brighter  and 
fresher  existence.  We  crossed  numerous  gullies  on 
trestle  bridges,  and  looked  down  from  the  windows 
into  deep  ravines  beneath,  covered  with  tropical  scrub, 
and  at  wild  bananas  and  pawpaws  growing  in  pro- 
fusion. In  and  out  we  continued  our  journey  until 
we  stopped  at  Stony  Creek  falls,  where  the  engine 
took  in  water  and  we  remained  a  few  minutes  ;  then  on 
again  once  more,  passing  across  the  very  face  of  the 
falls  themselves,  unfortunately  low  at  this  time,  but 
which  when  flooded  are  very  magnificent.  The  railway 
then  passes  a  high  red  bluff,  and  turning  once  more 
sharp  to  the  left  winds  up  the  side  of  the  Barron 
Gorge,  a  deep  precipitous  valley  covered  with  the 
same  scrub,  and  full  of  large  pines,  figs,  cedars,  and 
tangled  creepers,  all  mixed  together  in  one  dense 
mass  ;  while  far  below  glittered  the  river,  tumbling 
over  the  rocks,  pool  and  rapid  following  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  and  presenting  the  finest  piece  of 
scenery  I  ever  saw  in  Australia.  At  last  the  falls 
themselves  come  into  view,  and  one  watches  with 
admiration  the  great  mass  of  water  tumbling  down 
the  rocks  like  a  huge  cascade,  into  a  big  pool  at  the 
bottom,  from  which  again  it  drops  in  a  series  of 
smaller  falls  until  the  lowest  level  is  reached,  some 
eight  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  river  above. 
The  glorious  aspect  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  the 
dark  rocks  that  form  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
gorge,  and  the  white  mass  of  falling  water,  all  com- 
bine to  produce  a  most  wonderful  and  magnificent 
sight.  From  the  falls  to  Kuranda  the  railway  follows 
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the  bank  of  the  river  upon  more  even  ground,  the 
train  gradually  picking  up  the  pace  after  the  steep 
ascent,  and  shortly  afterwards  bringing  us  to  our 
destination,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  in  just 
two  hours.  Those  who  have  travelled  from  Colombo 
to  Kandy  can  form  some  idea  of  what  this  journey 
is  like,  although  each  piece  of  scenery  possesses  what 
the  other  lacks ;  the  one  being  justly  famous  on 
account  of  its  expansive  prospect,  the  other  on 
account  of  its  limited  but  magnificent  beauty.  The 
view  from  the  window  of  the  Ceylon  railway  com- 
prises a  great  area  of  country,  mountain  and  valley, 
all  clothed  with  green  of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  that 
of  the  paddy  fields  in  particular  being  of  the  most 
glorious  shade ;  but  it  lacks  the  beauty  of  the  falls, 
and  of  the  river  tumbling  over  the  rocks  below  ;  and 
though  it  is  full  of  palm  and  other  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, yet  it  does  not  possess  those  mighty  forest  trees 
so  characteristic  of  the  Barron  Gorge,  the  flat  expanse 
of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  town  lying  in 
the  distance,  or  the  blue  sea  beyond. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  most  on  entering 
Kuranda  is  the  number  of  goats  that  graze  most  con- 
tentedly along  the  railway  line,  not  moving  until  a 
long  whistle  from  the  approaching  train  gives  warn- 
ing that  it  is  time  to  clear  off  the  track  ;  for  they 
seem  to  take  a  delight,  either  on  account  of  the  dry- 
ness  or  of  the  warmth,  in  straying  between  the  rails 
and  lying  down  on  the  permanent  way  itself.  I  do 
not  know  what  people  in  North  Queensland  would 
do  without  the  humble  goat,  especially  in  places  like 
Townsville  where  there  is  hardly  a  blade  of  grass 
to  be  seen  all  the  year  round,  for  not  only  do  they 
play  the  part  of  scavenger,  as  I  have  said  before, 
clearing  up  all  banana  peels,  oranges  or  other  rotten 
fruit  which  would  be  bound  otherwise  in  a  tropical 
climate  to  litter  the  streets  and  cause  the  presence 
of  many  insect  pests,  but  they  supply  all  classes  with 
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a  continual  supply  of  fresh  milk  when  it  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  I  am  sure  that  even  in  the 
best  hotels  the  kids  often  grace  the  table  under  the 
name  of  mutton,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  owners 
strenuously  deny  that  this  is  so ;  though  I  could 
never  see  why  they  should  mind  openly  avowing  it, 
for  during  the  time  we  stayed  in  North  Queensland 
we  frequently  ate  them,  and  very  good  they  were  too, 
especially  when  provided  as  a  change  after  the  ever- 
lasting salt  beef. 

Visitors  to  Kuranda  cannot  do  better  than  go  to 
Mr.  H.'s  hotel.  I  knew  the  owner  personally  while 
staying  in  North  Queensland  and  always  found  him 
one  who  was  ready  to  exhibit  the  sights  of  the  locality 
to  such  as  were  anxious  to  see  them  ;  and  though  his 
hotel  was  not  erected  while  we  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at  it 
they  will  receive  all  those  attentions  which  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  making  their  sojourn  in  the  dis- 
trict a  pleasant  one.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
hotel  accommodation  was  very  poor  indeed,  but  we 
made  the  best  of  what  there  was,  and,  having  taken 
rooms  in  a  small  cottage  attached  to  the  biggest, 
made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  1  then 
set  myself  to  some  months  steady  collecting,  and  was 
on  the  whole  very  successful,  Kuranda  being  one  of 
the  best  localities  for  the  entomologist. 

The  township  itself  was  situated  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Barron  River,  the  population  being  a  very 
scanty  one,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  visitors 
who  came  to  see  the  place  whenever  a  boat  called  at 
Cairns,  it  consisted  only  of  several  working  men, 
the  inmates  of  two  hotels,  a  few  timber  getters,  a 
schoolmaster,  and  a  railway  official,  the  latter  acting 
as  postmaster  as  well.  The  houses  were  very  scat- 
tered, and  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  same 
tropical  scrub  as  that  through  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  up  from  Cairns,  which  lined  both  banks  of 
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the  river  with  its  dark  vegetation  and  was  reflected  in 
the  still  waters  of  the  Barron,  for  the  river  here  forms 
a  broad  deep  pool  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
The  word  scrub,  by  the  way,  is  used  in  North  Queens- 
land, not  to  describe  the  short  thick  and  almost 
impenetrable  vegetation  which  we  generally  call  scrub 
in  England,  but  as  a  name  for  the  luxuriant  tropical 
jungle  or  forest  such  as  that  which  extends  over  a 
greater  part  of  the  coastal  country  between  Ingham 
and  Cairns,  and  which  is  to  be  found  fringing  every 
river  or  creek  in  this  part  of  the  Northern  State. 
The  term  forest,  on  the  other  hand,  was  here  used  to 
describe  the  thickly  timbered  park-like  country  or 
bush  further  inland,  covered  with  eucalyptus  trees, 
such  as  blood  wood,  iron  bark,  poplar  gums  box  or 
Moreton  Bay  ash.  The  boundary  between  the  two 
was  very  clearly  defined  ;  for  although  I  knew  that 
there  was  one  gum  which  alone  flourished  in  the 
scrub,  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  single 
scrub  tree  growing  in  the  forest,  unless  it  was  along 
the  edge  of  some  creek  or  river. 

Some  of  the  scrub  trees  were  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  beautiful  things  I  ever  saw,  a  fine  large 
pine  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  township 
being  an  especial  favourite  with  visitors,  who  gene- 
rally make  a  point  of  walking  out  to  see  it.  We  did 
so  on  one  occasion  ourselves,  and  I  must  confess  it 
was  well  worth  seeing,  being  at  its  base  about  thirty 
feet  round  and  towering  up  in  the  most  perfect 
cylindrical  shape  some  fifty  feet  or  more,  so  far  as 
I  can  now  remember,  before  it  spread  its  branches 
on  all  sides  in  most  perfect  symmetry.  Occasionally 
one  would  come  across  some  forest  giant  which  had 
escaped  the  axe  of  the  selector  and  the  timber  getter, 
and  was  now  standing  out  alone,  the  scrub  long  since 
gone,  displaying  all  its  grandeur  to  perfection.  I 
have  elsewhere  referred  to  some  such  trees  as  these 
along  the  banks  of  the  Stone  River  and  have  always 
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thought  that  had  some  enterprising  person  selected 
about  five  hundred  acres  of  scrub  land  before  the 
valuable  timber  had  been  felled,  and  had  then 
cleared  out  all  save  the  largest  trees,  allowing  the 
green  grass  to  spring  up  in  between  them,  he  would 
have  created  a  park  which  for  magnificence  would 
have  surpassed  the  oldest  and  handsomest  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  preserved  a  lasting  memorial  to  those 
great  forests,  whose  destruction  is  I  fear  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

Mangos  grew  in  profusion,  not  only  in  Kuranda 
itself,  but  also  in  many  small  deserted  "  selections  " 
round  the  district,  through  which  I  frequently  passed 
when  in  pursuit  of  insects.  They  varied  a  good  deal, 
however ;  for  those  round  the  township  itself 
possessed  a  strong  flavour  of  turpentine,  and  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  some  we  often  picked  as 
we  walked  down  the  railway  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barron  Falls,  and  which  were  by  far  the  most  magni- 
ficent we  ever  saw  or  tasted.  In  front  of  our  house 
there  were  three  or  four  of  these  trees,  which  during 
the  day  were  generally  inhabited  by  yellow  bellied 
fig  birds  (sphecotheres  flaviventris)  and  leather  heads 
(philemon  corniculatus),  while  at  night  the  flying 
foxes  feasted,  quarrelled,  and  rattled  among  their 
branches.  The  fig  bird,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
common  feathered  inhabitant  of  Kuranda,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  missel  thrush,  with  black  head,  greenish 
back,  and  a  bright  yellow  abdomen,  and  one  who 
seemed  surprisingly  fond  of  mankind,  for  we  more 
often  saw  them  within  the  boundaries  of  the  town- 
ship than  outside.  Another  bird  that  also  was  very 
common,  and  a  cluster  of  whose  nests  was  to  be  seen 
in  a  lofty  gum  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  was  the  shining  starling  (calornis  metal lica), 
big  flocks  of  which  flew  continually  from  tree  to 
tree  with  a  loud  whirr  of  their  wings,  sooner  or  later 
always  returning  to  the  gum,  where  they  chattered 
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among  themselves  as  fast  as  their  little  throats  would 
permit,  but  unlike  the  parrots,  of  which  we  saw 
plenty  pass  overhead,  making  comparatively  little 
noise  as  they  actually  flew. 

The  timber  tiade  was  the  occupation  of  most 
of  those  who  lived  in  Kuranda,  the  bullock  teams 
continually  passing  and  repassing  the  house  where  we 
lived,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  hauling  down 
large  logs  to  the  siding,  from  whence  they  were  sent 
by  rail  to  Cairns.  The  bullock  drivers  and  timber 
getters  were  a  very  good  natured,  hard  working  lot 
of  men  ;  at  their  occupation  from  morn  till  night,  never 
despondent,  and  with  ever  a  cheerful  smile  on  their 
faces,  which  they  readily  let  loose  on  each  passer-by 
who  wished  them  good  day.  It  was  a  fascinating 
sight  to  see  them  handle  a  big  team  of  over  twenty 
large  bullocks,  pulling  the  huge  logs  out  of  the 
scrub ;  and  more  interesting  still  to  watch  them  put 
a  young  beast  into  the  team  for  the  first  time,  when 
he  was  ruthlessly  hauled  up  and  down  in  spite  of  his 
struggles  by  the  older  members,  who  gave  him  little 
mercy,  until,  finally  exhausted,  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  pulled  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  we 
watched  them  hauling  a  huge  log  up  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  whole  team  swinging  from  side  to  side 
at  the  word  of  command,  and  holding  the  strain  in 
a  manner  totally  foreign  to  the  nature  of  horses,  who 
after  one  wild  plunge  would  have  jibbed  and  obsti- 
nately declined  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  collar 
again  ;  while  on  many  other  occasions  we  passed 
them  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  their 
dinner  hour,  the  long  lines  of  beasts  standing  with 
drooping  heads  and  switching  tails.  We  always  felt 
a  strange  fascination  both  in  the  animals  and  their 
drivers,  especially  at  the  manner  in  which  the  latter, 
after  indulging  in  the  most  violent  form  of  personal 
abuse  against  some  offending  member  of  the  team, 
his  ancestors,  his  family,  and  his  relations  at  large, 
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would  the  next  moment,  or  even  simultaneously,  with 
a  perfect  flood  of  brightly  illuminated  language, 
greet  one  with  a  cheery  nod  and  a  few  good-natured 
remarks  about  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  if  bullocks 
and  their  stupidity  were  a  matter  that  never  existed 
at  all. 

The  weather  being  very  hot,  and  the  Barren 
River  pretty  low,  we  walked  down  every  evening  and 
bathed  as  a  pleasant  termination  to  a  hot  day.  It  was 
generally  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  number 
of  water  snakes  which  frequented  the  locality,  but  of 
what  sort  I  was  unable  to  discover,  for  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  one,  though  none  of  them  were  of 
any  size,  the  largest  being  about  two  feet  long.  The 
smallest  member  of  the  family  generally  accom- 
panied her  parents  on  these  occasions,  sitting  con- 
tentedly on  the  bank  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
umbrella,  while  we  revelled  in  the  cool  water,  and 
uttering  no  cry  of  complaint  until  we  dressed  and 
were  ready  to  go  back  to  our  rooms. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  river  was  a  coffee  planta- 
tion belonging  to  a  man  named  S.,  the  survivor  of 
twenty  or  thirty  coffee  growers  who  at  one  time  in- 
habited this  district.  He  told  me  that,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  White  Australia  on  federa- 
tion taking  place,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of 
coloured  labour,  all  the  others  had  given  up  the  in- 
dustry, and  that  he  himself  had  not  planted  any  new- 
bushes  since  then,  but  had  relied  upon  what  he  could 
grow  himself,  and  what  he  could  buy  from  elsewhere 
and  sell  again,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living.  He 
was  very  bitter  both  against  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Labour  party,  strongly  condemning  both  Mr. 
Deakin  in  the  Federal  Parliament  and  Mr.  Kidston  in 
the  State ;  and  in  view  of  the  result  of  the  general 
election  which  took  place  some  eighteen  months  later 
for  the  former  assembly,  I  cannot  say  otherwise  but 
that  he  was  sound  in  his  opinion.  As  regards  Mr. 
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Kidston  I  think  he  was  right  also,  especially  when  he 
said  that  better  things  would  happen  should  Mr. 
Philp  be  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northern 
State,  for  most  men  whose  judgment  seemed  to  me  to 
be  of  a  sound  nature  were  of  this  opinion  ;  and 
though  I  shall  not  go  deeply  into  Queensland  politics 
here,  I  may  say  that  the  latter  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  right  man,  inasmuch  as  he  stood  for  a  healthy 
policy  of  immigration  and  railway  development.  S. 
made  out  a  very  strong  case  against  the  policy  of 
"  White  Australia  "  for  Northern  Queensland,  and  his 
arguments  added  strength  to  the  impression  which  I 
held  at  the  time,  that  these  tropical  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent should  be  treated  differently  in  legislation  from 
Melbourne  or  Sydney,  though  I  must  say  I  have  con- 
siderably modified  my  views  since  ;  but  as  I  intend  to 
discuss  the  whole  matter  more  thoroughly  when  I 
come  to  the  policy  of  White  Australia  in  another 
chapter,  I  shall  here  refrain  from  saying  any  more. 
The  disappearance  of  the  coffee  planters  was  largely 
accelerated  by  a  sharp  frost  which,  I  was  told, 
occurred  at  that  time,  S.  alone  escaping  serious 
damage,  for  his  plantation  lay  on  the  western  side  of 
a  sheltering  hill  and  escaped  the  early  morning  sun, 
which,  following  immediately  on  the  cold  night  with 
no  intervening  period  of  gradual  change  of  tempera- 
ture, was  responsible  for  most  of  the  damage  which 
occurred  about  Kuranda. 

While  describing  the  sugar  district  round  Ing- 
ham,  I  had  reason  to  mention  a  case  illustrating  the 
ease  with  which  native  women  undergo  childbirth. 
Another  interesting  case  occurred  while  we  were  up  at 
Kuranda,  this  being  that  of  a  middle-aged  aboriginal 
woman  who  used  to  help  with  the  hotel  washing,  and 
who  was  at  this  time  well  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but 
who  being  of  a  fat  and  portly  nature  had  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  hotel  authorities. 
During  the  middle  of  the  morning  she  was  found 
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sitting  on  the  ground  outside  the  laundry  instead  of 
doing  her  work,  and  on  being  rated  by  one  of  the 
hotel  girls,  replied  that  she  was  not  going  to  work 
that  day ;  having  said  which,  she  retired  under  some 
shady  trees  ten  yards  from  the  hotel,  where  she  gave 
birth  to  a  child.  This  she  rolled  up  in  her  skirts  and 
took  off  with  her  to  the  camp.  We  saw  the  child  some 
four  days  later,  when  "  Mary  Ann  "  brought  it  up  to 
the  hotel  for  us  to  see,  and  I  was  much  interested  in 
observing  that  it  was  covered  with  quite  a  crop  of 
black  down ;  but  having  had  little  experience  of 
newly-born  infants,  I  am  quite  unable  to  say  whether 
this  is  a  peculiarity  of  black  races  or  not,  though  I 
have  certainly  never  seen  a  case  of  it  before. 

On  the  eighth  of  January,  1908,  we  came  in  for 
a  regular  tropical  rainfall,  which  was  accompanied 
by  sharp  and  fierce  squalls  of  wind.  The  wet  season 
had  set  in  soon  after  my  return  from  Cooktown,  and 
we  had  experienced  some  dripping  weather  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  old  year  and  the  first  of  the  new. 
However,  on  this  night  the  rain  fairly  excelled  itself, 
commencing  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
falling  heavily  until  about  midnight,  when  the  gale 
increased  to  the  force  of  a  cyclone,  overturning  the 
chairs  and  blowing  them  along  the  verandah  as  if 
they  had  been  mere  feathers  ;  and  what  had  pre- 
viously been  a  heavy  downpour  now  became  a  series 
of  water  spouts,  making  such  a  din  as  they  fell  upon 
the  tin  roof,  that  sleep  became  impossible.  Roused 
by  a  more  violent  gust  of  wind  than  usual,  I  put  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  close  to  which  my  bed  was 
standing,  to  see  if  any  damage  had  been  done ;  and 
discovered  that  the  wind  had  changed,  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  verandah  now  becoming  the  most  ex- 
posed, and  that  the  cot  of  the  smallest  member  of  our 
family,  aged  six  months,  who  was  sleeping  outside, 
was  acting  as  a  sort  of  dam  to  stem  the  tide  of  chairs 

D 

which  the  wind  had  swept  down  the  verandah,  and 
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which  were  banked  up  against  it,  the  whole  being 
about  to  be  overturned  by  the  force  of  the  gale.  I 
immediately  seized  it  with  both  hands  and  called  for 
assistance  to  my  wife  and  E.  R.,  both  of  whom  came 
to  the  rescue  and  carried  its  precious  occupant  into 
a  place  of  safety ;  but  there  was  no  sleep  after  this, 
for  the  wind  and  rain  continued  with  equal  force 
until  long  after  daylight.  As  the  dawn  came  a  most 
dreary  but  impressive  spectacle  was  revealed ;  for 
the  whole  country  side  was  running  with  streams  of 
water,  while  the  grey  sodden  sky  continued  to  dis- 
charge its  floods,  which  not  only  fell  upon  the  tin 
roof  of  our  house  in  a  series  of  crashes,  as  each 
squall  came  driving  the  rain  along  before  it,  but 
covered  the  garden  paths  and  flower  beds  as  well, 
and  turned  the  road  into  a  moving  river.  What  a 
change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  Barron  itself  ; 
for  now,  transformed  from  a  swollen  torrent  to  a 
mighty  flood,  it  covered  the  whole  bed  with  its 
muddy  waters,  which  had  risen  almost  to  the  tops  of 
its  lofty  banks  and  which  bearing  down 

"  in  wild  career 

battlement  and  plank  and  pier 

rushed  headlong  to  the  sea." 

It  had  never  reached  such  a  high  level  since  the  great 
flood  of  1 894 ;  which,  however,  considerably  sur- 
passed this  of  to-day,  though  the  water  continued  to 
rise  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
spite  of  the  rain  we  walked  down  to  the  Falls,  and 
watched  the  river  rolling  in  an  unbroken  mass  from 
bank  to  bank  a  hundred  yards  across  and  many  feet 
deep,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge  dirty 
white  fleece,  which,  turning  over  and  over  as  it  fell, 
rebounded  into  the  air  as  it  struck  the  rocks  in  long 
plumes  of  feathery  spray.  The  roar  was  deafening, 
and  though  the  mist  hid  a  good  deal  from  our  sight, 
yet  luckily  the  wind  was  blowing  in  gusts,  from  time 
to  time  wafting  it  away,  and  thus  enabling  us  to 
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obtain  glorious  views  before  it  again  gathered.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  stationmaster,  who  kept  the  Govern- 
ment rain  gauge,  told  me  that  about  ten  inches  of 
rain  had  fallen  since  five  o'clock  the  previous  day ; 
but  how  much  more  fell  before  five  o'clock  that 
evening  I  forgot  to  ascertain,  though  it  must  have 
been  well  over  ten  inches  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  became  finer  and  clearer  as 
the  day  went  on,  and  that  we  experienced  a  most 
glorious  sunset. 

On  January  I7th  we  left  Kuranda  on  a  visit  to 
a  cattle  station  known  as  Gunnawarra,  belonging  to  a 
certain  Mr.  A.  We  had  been  given  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him  by  friends  in  Ingham,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  our  visit  not  a  little,  since  we  had  been  given 
to  understand  that  we  should  here  for  the  first  time 
see  cattle  handled  in  large  numbers,  nor,  I  must  say, 
were  we  disappointed.  The  first  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  our  journey  from  Kuranda  to  Mount  Garnet 
was  accomplished  by  rail,  the  train  taking  just  ten 
hours  to  cover  the  distance,  which  it  did  at  a  snail's 
pace  through  most  deserted  and  uninteresting  country, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  see  from  the  carriage  win- 
dows save  stunted  scrubby  vegetation  of  gum  trees  and 
a  few  cattle.  I  must  say,  however,  that  on  our  return 
journey  the  outlook  was  much  improved  by  the  masses 
of  eucalyptus  blossom,  which  were  then  covering  the 
gum  trees,  and  which  gave  the  landscape  a  beauty  it 
did  not  possess  on  our  way  out. 

Between  every  station  the  conductor  walked 
along  the  roof  of  the  train,  climbing  down  and  enter- 
ing each  carriage  from  the  end,  upon  which  -he  duly 
inspected  the  tickets,  and  continued  doing  this  till 
the  time  when  we  got  to  Lappa  Junction,  where  we 
changed  trains  into  a  local  one  for  Mount  Garnet. 
Now,  if  the  first  went  slowly,  the  next  actually 
crawled,  for  it  took  us1  over  three  hours  to  accomplish 
the  last  thirty-three  miles,  the  train  stopping  for  30 
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minutes  at  Smith's  Creek  some  five  miles  from  Mount 
Garnet,  as  it  was  considerably  ahead  of  its  time,  and 
had  to  wait  until  the  scheduled  hour  arrived  before  it 
could  depart.  The  driver  and  guard  at  every  place 
held  long  conversations  with  their  friends,  until  one 
would  remark,  "  Well,  Bill,  so  long,  I  suppose  we  had 
better  be  getting  on,"  and  off  we  would  roll  once 
more.  At  Smith's  Creek,  a  fellow  traveller  pointed 
out  to  us  with  some  veneration  a  man  who  had  nearly 
murdered  his  wife  while  in  a  drunken  fit  of  rage,  and 
who  was  out  on  bail  awaiting  trial,  and  in  spite  of  his 
misdeeds  evidently  regarded  as  a  local  celebrity  and 
a  prominent  member  of  society.  I  nevei  heard  what 
ultimately  became  of  him,  but  the  mention  of  this 
crime  recalls  another  committed  about  the  same  time 
in  West  Queensland,  near  Cloncurry,  in  which  a  man 
named  Neale  was  shot  by  a  cattle  drover.  The 
murder  itself  possessed  no  intrinsic  interest,  for  it 
was  simply  a  case  of  common  homicide ;  but  the 
striking  feature  lay  in  the  manner  the  murderer  was 
followed  by  a  black  tracker,  who  pursued  his  foot- 
prints and  those  of  his  horse  for  four  days,  in  which 
time  he  lead  the  police  two  hundred  miles,  finally 
enabling  the  latter  to  capture  the  offender,  though  the 
criminal  made  most  determined  efforts  to  elude  his 
pursuers  by  obliterating  his  footsteps  or  by  adopting 
some  other  device  which  might  help  to  cover  his  trail. 
The  train  does  not  actually  run  into  Mount  Gar- 
net, but  stops  on  the  far  side  of  the  creek,  which  has 
to  be  crossed  by  a  lofty  bridge  before  the  town  is 
reached.  This  one  does,  however,  at  one's  own  risk, 
a  large  notice  announcing  the  fact  that  the  railway 
authorities  undertake  no  responsibility  if  a  person 
attempts  to  reach  his  destination  by  this  approach  ; 
for,  though  the  bridge  was  originally  constructed  to 
enable  the  trains  to  come  into  the  township  itself,  yet 
it  has  been  so  injured  by  the  annual  floods  as  to  be 
now  quite  unsafe. 
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We  stayed  the  night  at  Mount  Garnet,  paying  the 
popular  price  of  "  a  shilling  all  round."  for  tea, 
breakfast,  and  bed,  and  leaving  next  morning,  before 
it  got  too  hot,  in  a  very  old  buckboard  drawn  by 
three  horses.  As  we  drove  down  the  street  we  passed 
a  great  number  of  uninhabited  and  dilapidated 
houses,  many  of  which  were  stripped  not  only  of 
both  their  glass  and  corrugated  iron  roofs,  but  of 
their  doors  and  window  frames  as  well,  so  that  the 
goats  and  fowls  were  able  to  walk  in  and  out  of  them 
unmolested.  As  we  emerged  from  the  town,  the  road 
became  more  and  more  uneven,  winding  its  way 
through  the  middle  of  some  large  smelting  works, 
which  we  were  told  had  been  shut  down  for  some 
years  and  which  must  have  cost  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  to  erect,  for  both  the  works  themselves  and 
the  manager's  house  were  of  a  very  substantial 
nature.  I  have  frequently  heard  that  the  most  appall- 
ing waste  of  shareholders'  money  takes  place  in  the 
equipment  and  development  of  mines,  and  I  have 
often  thought  that  this  must  have  been  a  case  in 
point ;  for  what  people  want  with  brick  buildings 
such  as.  these  in  a  place  like  Mount  Garnet,  where  a 
tent  or  a  wooden  hut  almost  more  than  suffices,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  explain. 

We  found  the  road  to  Gunnawarra  very  flat, 
sandy,  and  uninteresting,  the  passage  of  two  rivers 
alone  breaking  the  monotony  of  a  twenty-five  mile 
journey,  which  was  in  no  way  an  exception  to  many 
of  a  similar  nature  we  made  through  the  Australian 
bush.  These,  I  must  say,  I  always  found  extremely 
wearying,  until  I  took  up  the  study  of  ornithology ; 
thus  providing  myself  with  a  new  and  untiring  in- 
terest in  such  long  drives,  but  at  the  same  time  often 
rendering  myself  dull  and  stupid  to  my  companions, 
who  frequently  and  justifiably  complained  of  my 
inattention  to  their  remarks,  so  wrapped  up  was  I  in 
looking  out  for  new  birds. 
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We  reached  Gunnawarra  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
were  warmly  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.,  who  showed 
us  the  usual  Queensland  welcome,  I  will  not  say  hos- 
pitality, for  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  use  this 
word  that  it  becomes  dull,  meaningless,  and  almost 
ungracious  from  constant  repetition.  There  was  no 
home  in  the  Northern  State  which  we  visited  to  which 
it  did  not  apply,  so  I  will  here  refrain  from  using 
it  of  Gunnawarra,  leaving  it  to  my  readers,  whether 
they  have  travelled  at  all  in  this  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  not,  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
kindly  reception  with  which  we  were  always  met,  both 
here  and  elsewhere. 

The  homestead  was  partly  new  and  partly  old  ; 
the  former  portion  constructed  of  cedar,  raised  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  on  piles  and  surrounded 
by  a  pleasant  verandah,  though  rather  out  of  keeping 
with  the  older  part,  which  was  built  of  wooden  slabs 
horizontally  laid,  and  which  possessed  a  mud  floor  in 
the  principal  room.  Its  locality  afforded  nothing  of 
any  interest,  the  country  being  more  or  less  flat  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  buildings,  and  covered  with  scanty 
trees  or  young  saplings.  The  great,  in  fact,  the  only 
sight  in  the  neighbourhood  was  a  five-month  old 
calf  possessing  six  legs ;  the  two  additional  members 
which  grew  out  of  the  middle  of  the  beast's  back 
from  between  its  shoulder  blades,  being  very  weedy 
and  thin,  though  the  calf  appeared  to  be  fat  and  in 
good  condition. 

We  started  our  visit  under  very  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  good  wife,  who  had  been  feeling 
very  poorly  all  day  with  a  bad  headache  foreboding 
a  sharp  attack  of  dengue  fever,  was  too  ill  the  next 
morning  to  get  up,  and  was  confined,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  103  degs.,  to  her  bed,  where  she  had  to 
stay  some  days  until  she  was  better. 

On  January  22nd  I  went  out  mustering  cattle 
with  the  stockmen.  On  leaving  the  homestead  we  at 
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once  separated,  each  going  in  a  different  direction, 
having  previously  arranged  to  drive  the  beasts  we 
rounded  up  to  a  certain  spot,  where  X.,  a  jackeroo, 
was  to  meet  us  with  a  pack  horse  bringing  our  food. 
I  had  as  my  companion  F.,  the  overseer,  a  very 
good-natured  fellow,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
had  many  a  long  yarn.  We  did  not  succeed  in  mus- 
tering many  beasts,  for  only  forty-five  head 
rewarded  our  efforts,  all  of  which  we  found  with  a 
big  mob  of  about  two  hundred  kangaroos  lying  under 
some  shady  ti  trees,  and  which  we  successfully 
rounded  up,  sending  their  companions  flying  in  all 
directions  as  fast  as  they  could  hop,  and  affording 
us  a  very  wonderful  sight.  We  also  nearly  trod  upon 
a  big  monitor  lizard,  who  very  luckily  made  his 
escape  up  the  butt  of  a  tall  gum  tree,  in  spite  of  a 
shower  of  missiles  we  sent  after  him ;  for 
the  ugly  black  reptile  retreated  up  to  the  very  top 
where  he  was  out  of  harm's  way,  and  as  we  did  not 
carry  a  gun,  managed  to  save  his  skin,  for  which  I 
was  extremely  sorry,  as  he  was  of  a  fine  black  colour 
and  the  biggest  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Though 
we  arrived  at  the  appointed  camp  about  one,  the 
jackeroo  must  have  misunderstood  his  instructions, 
for  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  spot  and  a  search  had 
to  be  made  for  him  ;  which  occupied  two  hours,  so 
that  he  was  not  discovered  until  three  o'clock,  by  which 
time  a  heavy  shower  had  fallen,  accompanied  by  a 
bitter  cold  wind,  soon  chilling  me  to  the  bone,  for  I 
was  merely  wearing  a  light  cotton  shirt.  The  only 
thing  about  the  party  which  was  really  warm  was  the 
language  of  the  other  stockmen,  and  that  to  say  the 
least  of  it  was  extremely  sultry  ;  for  since  it  was  four 
in  the  afternoon  before  we  got  our  food,  and  we  had 
left  the  homestead  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
morning,  we  were  all  very  hungry  and  in  a  bad 
temper  as  well. 

We  did  not  in  consequence  start  drafting  until 
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late  in  the  day,  after  which  we  had  to  take  the  cows 
and  unbranded  calves  back  to  the  yards  for  the 
night ;  so  that  it  was  about  eight  o'clock  and  pitch 
dark  when  we  ultimately  got  back  to  the  homestead 
after  a  long  day's  work.  We  were  not  the  only 
people,  however,  to  whom  the  station  was  a  welcome 
sight,  for  the  Chinese  cook  returned  the  same  after- 
noon, having  been  absent  for  some  days  on  a  visit  to 
a  fellow  Chinaman  at  Smith's  Creek,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Gunnawarra.  He  had  lost 
himself  on  his  homeward  journey,  and  was  twenty- 
two  hours  wandering  in  the  bush  before  he  got  back, 
but  he  brought  with  him  two  addled  native  com- 
panion eggs,  which  even  in  his  hungry  condition  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  eat,  but  which  I  was  vefy 
glad  to  secure. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  Busily 
engaged  in  branding  calves  and  in  removing 
the  large  warts  which  grow  on  many  of  the 
beasts  in  this  district,  brought  about,  so  most 
people  believe,  by  the  attacks  of  the  cattle 
tick,  and  which  grow  to  a  great  size,  many  of  them 
being  double  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  It  is  no  use 
cutting  them  off  with  a  knife,  as  they  soon  reappear, 
the  only  effective  remedy  being  either  to  pull  them 
out  by  the  roots  with  a  pair  of  pincers  or  to  sear  them 
off  with  a  hot  branding  iron.  Neither  form  of  treat- 
ment was  a  cleanly  occupation,  however,  for  by  the 
time  the  day's  work  was  done  the  branding  ring 
and  the  stockmen  were  generally  covered  with  blood, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wounds  were  immediately 
burnt  with  a  hot  iron  to  stop  the  bleeding.  I  think 
I  must  have  inadvertently  inoculated  myself  from 
one  of  the  beasts,  for  shortly  after  leaving  Gunna- 
warra a  wart  made  its  appearance  on  my  nose,  and 
soon  commenced  to  grow  to  a  good  size.  In  the 
absence  of  a  doctor  I  was  compelled  to  undergo  the 
same  treatment  asi  one  of  the  bullocks,  though  I  hesi- 
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tated  long  between  the  hot  irons  or  the  pincers, 
finally  deciding  on  the  latter,  with  which  the  offend- 
ing growth  was  torn  out  by  the  roots.  The  remedy 
though  successful  was  very  painful. 

I  found  branding  to  be  an  interesting,  though 
hard  occupation,  being  especially  severe  on  my  hands, 
which  became  both  stiff  and  sore  from  constantly 
holding  or  pulling  on  the  raw  hide  ropes.  It  was 
conducted  in  this  fashion.  The  calves  were  first 
drafted  from  the  cows,  the  latter  being  turned  into 
one  of  the  large  corner  yards,  while  the  former  were 
confined  in  the  narrow  yard  running  down  between 
the  others  ;  the  whole  herd  having  been  first  moved 
from  the  large  one  through  the  narrow  one  into  the 
drafting  pen,  from  which  gates  opened  into  all  the 
enclosures  both  large  and  small.  From  one  of  the 
latter  all  the  calves  or  "  clean  skins "  were  driven 
through  into  the  branding  pen,  a  few  at  a  time  In  this 
they  were  lassoed  by  a  man  with  a  long  hide  rope, 
the  end  of  which,  passing  through  a  hole  in  a  rail 
of  a  stout  timber  fence,  was  attached  to  a  swingle 
bar  pulled  by  a  horse.  At  the  word  of  command  the 
beast  was  drawn  up  by  the  horse  until  his  head  was 
pulled  tight  against  the  rail,  when  smaller  nooses 
were  slipped  over  both  near  front  and  hind  feet,  and 
a  turn  of  these  ropes  taken  round  two  small  stumps 
fixed  in  the  ground.  A  catch  in  the  swingle  bar  was 
then  released  and  the  beast,  who  all  the  time  was 
pulling  frantically  to  escape,  fell  of  its  own  accord 
into  the  soft  dust  that  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
yard,  and  being  securely  fastened  by  the  leg,  in  front 
and  behind,  was  not  able  to  get  up,  but  lay  stretched 
out  on  its  side  until  the  operation  of  branding  or 
removing  the  warts  was  complete.  On  the  majority 
of  occasions  the  yards  were  continually  covered  with 
a  drifting  cloud  of  fine  dust  raised  by  the  cattle  as 
they  moved  round,  and  which  settled  all  over  us,  in 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  mouths,  clinging  to  the  bod'y, 
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which  soon  grew  warm,  and,  as  the  perspiration  ran 
from  our  faces,  leaving  behind  it  long  streaks  of 
dust  and  dirt.  On  a  few  occasions,  however,  after  a 
heavy  rain,  the  dust  gave  way  to  mud,  and  the  beasts 
soon  churned  it  up  into  a  state  resembling  liquid 
porridge  which  reached  half  way  up  to  one's  knee, 
compelling  us  to  take  off  our  boots  and  roll  up  our 
trousers  before  we  entered  the  yard.  The  cattle  were 
generally  mustered  and  yarded  over  night  for  brand- 
ing on  the  next  day,  and  on  these  latter  occasions 
were  not  at  all  good  tempered,  the  heavy  rains  and 
discomfort  of  the  night  rendering  many  of  them 
pretty  savage,  and  ready  to  horn  a  stockman  should 
an  opportunity  offer  for  doing  so. 

We  generally  started  work  about  seven  o'clock 
or  soon  after,  riding  down  from  the  homestead  to  the 
yards,  which  were  about  a  mile  away,  and,  having 
tied  up  our  horses  to  the  wing  fence,  commenced 
drafting  and  branding  immediately.  I  always 
found  this  a  most  fascinating  pursuit,  not  only 
thoroughly  enjoying  the  work  itself,  but  also  taking 
a  keen  delight  in  watching  the  various  beasts  that 
passed  through  the  yards,  and  in  listening  to  the 
yarns  of  the  stockmen,  as,  criticizing  each  in  turn, 
they  recalled  memories  concerning  it  or  its  parent. 
About  eleven  o'clock  we  knocked  off  work  for  tea 
and  damper,  which  the  black  women  brought  over 
from  the  homestead,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive, 
hungry  and  thirsty  ;  then  out  came  the  pipes,  and 
after  a  short  "  smoke  O  !  "  we  got  to  work  once  more, 
toiling  until  all  was  done  and  each  calf  had  been 
branded.  The  last  part  of  the  day's  work  con- 
sisted in  tailing  the  cattle  out  of  the  stock  yard  ;  and 
a  most  important  part,  too,  so  I  was  informed,  if 
beasts  are  to  be  managed  successfully,  for  when  cows 
and  calves  are  released  into  an  open  run,  such  as 
GunnaNvarra,  the  former  would  trot  off  rapidly  to 
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their  habitual  feeding  grounds,  perhaps  some  dozen 
miles  distant,  leaving  their  calves  to  follow  if  they 
could.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  they  would  be 
quite  unable  to  do ;  for,  after  the  rough  treatment 
they  had  just  undergone,  they  would  soon  be  out- 
distanced and  abandoned  by  their  mothers  if  the 
stockmen  did  not  ride  in  front  and  keep  the  cows 
from  rushing  forward  until  each  had  secured  her 
own  calf,  and  all  were  feeding  quietly.  It  took  some 
time  to  get  the  whole  herd  settled  down,  especially 
when  the  beasts  had  been  rather  upset  by  a  very  wet 
night  or  were  much  bothered  by  flies ;  but  it  became 
the  most  lengthy  affair  of  all  when  one  beast  obsti- 
nately refused  to  remain  with  her  calf,  and  all  hands 
were  compelled  to  stay  with  them  for  perhaps  as 
long  as  an  hour  and  a  half  until  she  was  quiet,  for  if 
left  in  a  restless  state  she  might  by  her  stupidity 
have  upset  all  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

I  caught  a  large  frilled  lizard,  between  two  and 
three  feet  long,  on  the  23rd,  just  after  we  had  done 
branding.  On  my  attempting  to  kill  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  skin,  in  the  usual  way  by  severing  the 
spinal  cord,  I  was-  told  by  all  present,  both  black 
and  white,  that  a  much  neater  and  more  effective 
way  of  doing  it  was  by  putting  some  nicotine  on  his 
tongue,  which  would  "  do  the  trick  "  instantaneously. 
One  of  the  black  stockmen  then  did  this,  putting 
Mr.  Lizard  on  a  log  to  watch  him  expire ;  but  which 
he  declined  to  do,  for  he  immediately  ran  off  in  the 
gayest  fashion,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
bouring gum  tree,  surveyed  us  with  the  coolest  con- 
tempt, utterly  refusing  to  succumb  to  the  dose. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  25th  I  left  with  a 
mustering  expedition,  which  included  F.,  the  over- 
seer, another  white  stockman,  and  two  black  fellows, 
Paddy  and  Simon  by  name.  As  we  were  to  be  away 
from  home  for  some  days  we  took  two  pack  horses 
with  us  and  a  spare  mount  for  each  of  the  party, 
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driving  the  seven  animals  loose  before  us  to  our  first 
camp,  which  lay  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
station,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Sugar  Bag." 
The  ride  through  the  bush  in  no  way  differed 
from  the  monotony  of  all  such  previous 
affairs,  for  we  traversed  an  open  forest  of 
box  trees,  Moreton  bay  ash,  and  poplar  gums, 
until  we  reached  a  big  upland  plain  or 
plateau  covered  with  fine  grass,  where  the  rough 
basalt  jutted  through  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  every 
direction  and  rendered  the  going  very  hard  on  the 
horses'  feet.  We  picked  our  way  slowly  through  a 
number  of  dead  trees  which  stretched  on  all  sides 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nearly  all  killed,  I  was 
told,  by  the  drought  of  a  few  years  ago,  though  a 
few  were  commencing  to  grow  again  from  the 
bottom.  This  I  was  sorry  to  see,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  plateau  would  be  much  improved  by  their 
absence,  and  a  big  open  space  considerably  relieve 
the  everlasting  monotony  of  the  forest  of  gums  which 
covered  the  country  in  every  direction  for  so  many 
miles.  Soon  afterwards  leaving  this,  we  came  to 
Gunnawarra  Creek,  from  which  the  station  takes  its 
name,  where  a  broad  level  band  of  open  country, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream,  was  lined  on  both 
sides  with  masses  of  black  ti  trees,  their  sombre 
foliage  contrasting  strangely  with  the  lighter  shades 
of  the  eucalyptus.  These  gave  to  the  whole  land- 
scape a  rather  solemn  and  impressive  appearance, 
while  its  beauty  was  further  considerably  increased 
by  some  large  blue  gums  which  covered  the  rising 
ground  behind  on  both  sides  of  this  elongated  plain, 
and  gave  it  a  very  secluded  appearance.  I  at  once 
asked  why  this  homsitead  was  not  erected  by  its 
original  owner  on  this  beautiful  spot  instead  of  in  its 
present  mediocre  position,  and  was  told  in  reply, 
that  the  land  about  Gunnawarra  Creek  was  the  pick 
of  the  run,  and  was  consequently  most  beneficially 
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employed  by  being  left  in  a  complete  state  of  soli- 
tude, which  enabled  the  cattle  to  graze  undisturbed, 
for  that  the  constant  work  which  of  a  necessity  must 
be  continually  proceeding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
homestead  would  only  drive  them  away.  This,  I 
must  say,  seemed  commonsense,  but  as  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  the  creek  was  thirteen  miles  long 
and  a  good  deal  broader  further  down,  where  the 
plain  was  about  a  mile  across,  I  could  not  see  why 
the  squatter  who  first  settled  in  the  district  might 
not  have  erected  his  house  on  this  spot,  or  even  a  bit 
higher  up,  without  materially  detracting  from  the 
value  or  usefulness  of  the  land.  We  continued  our 
journey,  after  passing  the  creek,  through  the  gum 
trees  until  about  seven  o'clock,  when  we  reached  the 
camping  ground,  where  we  were  joined  by  A.,  a 
small  grazier,  who  had  come  to  take  part  in  the 
muster  and  to  remove  some  of  his  cattle  which  had 
strayed  on  to  the  Gunnawarra  run,  a  very  common 
circumstance  in  these  parts,  when  there  is  no  fence 
to  divide  the  two.  I  found  him  an  interesting  man 
and  a  very  agreeable  companion  also,  who  was  able 
to  tell  me  a  great  deal  about  the  district  and  its  in- 
habitants, having  lived  in  it  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  From  him  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Gunnawarra,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, for  neither  the  owner  or  his  stockmen  knew, 
while  the  black  boys,  who  were  bom  among  the  white 
men,  were  equally  ignorant. 

January  26th  was  a  Sunday,  but  there  are  no  Sun- 
days in  the  busy  season  on  a  cattle  station  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done.  We  were  up  before  day- 
break, and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  saddled  our 
horses  and  separated,  searching  the  country  for 
cattle,  which  were  generally  to  be  found  round 
waterholes  or  creeks.  F .  and  myself,  who  went 
together,  since  I  was  ignorant  of  the  country,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  ascended  a  spur  of  Mount 
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Clune  or  Mount  Mai  Ion,  for  it  was  known  by  both 
names  locally,  from  which  an  extensive  view  was  to 
be  obtained  of  the  whole  run,  stretching  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-four  miles  from  our  feet,  and  which 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  rolling  land 
covered  with  gum  trees.  Close  below  us  lay  the 
telegraph,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  timber  had 
been  cleared  away,  leaving  a  broad  strip  of  open 
land,  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide,  running  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  forest  over  hill  and  dale ; 
and  cutting  it  in  two,  as  if  some  giant  reaper  had 
mown'  a  big  swath  through  the  trees  and  had  opened 
up  a  road  for  some  huge  harvester. 

We  found  the  cattle  as  we  expected,  frequent- 
ing the  swamps  and  lagoons,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number  in  that  part  of  the  district,  and  all  of 
which  abounded  with  black  duck,  whistling  geese, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  waterfowl,  while  their 
shores  were  frequented  by  every  species  of  bird, 
making  me  wish  ardently  that  I  had  the  time  to  pitch 
a  permanent  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  and  spend 
some  weeks  in  making  a  collection  of  them. 
The  wild  fowl  were  evidently  unaccustomed  to  the 
habits  of  the  sportsmen,  for  they  were  quite  tame  and 
let  us  approach  very  close  before  taking  to  the 
wing,  departing  quite  unmolested,  for  none  of  our 
party  either  possessed  a  gun  or  even  thought  of 
bringing  one  with  the  intention  of  adding  to  our 
larder.  This,  which  consisted  of  salt  beef,  damper, 
and  tea  without  milk,  seemed  to  content  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition ;  but  for  my  part  I 
could  not  see  either  the  necessity  or  the  sense  of 
continually  living  on  such  poor  diet,  when  an  all 
Bountiful  nature  offered  us  so  plenteous  a  supply. 
Lack  of  vegetables  and  fresh  food  brings,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do,  evils  in  its  train,  for  the  stockmen 
suffer  from  what  is  called  "  Barcoo  Rot,"  a  disease 
which,  brought  about  by  a  poor  state  of  the  blood, 
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prevents  any  scratches  or  cuts  on  the  body  of  the 
sufferer  healing  up,  causing  them  to  remain  in  the 
chronic  state  of  running  sores,  until  a  change  of 
food  or  of  climate  strengthens  his  physical  condition 
and  enables  him  to  shake  it  off.  This  complaint 
most  frequently  attacks  men  who  have  taken  up 
stock  work  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  whose 
bodies  are  unaccustomed  to  such  a  form  of  diet. 

We  returned  back  about  twelve  o'clock,  each 
man  bringing  with  him  a  number  of  cattle,  which 
we  drafted  after  dinner,  and  then  shifted  our 
quarters  to  camp  Capsize  some  two  miles  away, 
yarding  the  cows  and  calves  for  the  night  in  a  neigh- 
bouring yard,  the  presence  of  which  relieved  us  of 
the  necessity  of  watching  them  continually,  and 
allowed  us  all  to  turn  in  directly  after  supper  instead 
of  some  being  continually  "  on  cattle  camp."  This 
seems  little  work  accomplished  for  the  time  actually 
spent  in  doing  it,  but  as  beasts  travel  very  slowly 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  have  to  be  allowed 
to  graze  continually  all  the  while  before  being 
yarded  for  the  night,  they  only  cover  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.  I  must  confess  that  at  first 
I  found  this  pursuit  extremely  wearying,  though  the 
mustering  and  drafting  were  interesting  enough ; 
but  after  I  had  been  on  a  number  of  stations,  I  pre- 
sume like  everybody  else  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
sitting  listlessly  in  the  saddle,  indifferent  to  every- 
thing save  the  movement  of  the  cattle  themselves, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time.  Whether 
this  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  stockmen  do 
their  work,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  quite  a  new 
form  of  existence  to  me,  and  one  in  which 
I  only  found  myself  when  dawdling  at  the 
heels  of  a  moving  mob  of  stock ;  for  I 
could  easily  keep  myself  from  falling  into  it 
at  other  times,  when  the  constant  necessity  of  watch- 
ing with  one's  eyes  for  beasts,  when  mustering,  or 
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for  birds,  when  out  shooting,  always  kept  me  on  the 
alert.  It  may  serve  to  explain  the  sleepy  state  into 
which  most  agricultural  labourers  in  England  fall, 
and  in  which  they  will  do  things  which  it  is  quite 
obvious  they  would  not  do  if  they  thought  for  one 
moment.  I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  by  saying 
they  work  with  their  minds  asleep,  but  with  their 
bodies  awake,  and  I  am  rather  strengthened  in  my 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  these  men  nearly  all  prefer 
a  set  steady  job  in  which  they  continually  do  the 
same  thing  again  and  again,  such  as  hoeing  turnips, 
rather  than  any  other  form  of  employment  in  which 
they  are  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  stop  and 
think  how  it  may  best  be  done.  Again,  I  have  often 
asked  myself  whether  this  is  not  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  so  many  factor}''  hands,  do  their  work,  and 
which  enables  them  to  dream  through  the  whole 
course  of  a  day,  paying  heed  only  to  the  dinner  bell 
and  the  hour  when  the  factory  closes  ;  so  that  though 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  asleep,  yet  they  can  suc- 
cessfully lose  the  power  of  thought  without  that  of 
consciousness  to  their  surroundings.  I  have  also  often 
wondered  whether  this  does  not  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Australian  aboriginal  and  other 
native  races  such  as  the  Cingalese,  the  former  pro- 
ducing the  best  results  from  his  labour  when  his 
employment  is  frequently  changed,  the  latter  when 
put  at  a  fixed  piece  of  work.  Now  the  Australian 
native's  only  work  is  hunting,  and  when  engaged  on 
such  he  is  constantly  on  the  alert,  his  mind  and  eye 
ever  active,  and  ever  ready  to  catch  a  particular 
sound  or  see  a  particular  object ;  but  the  latter  works 
at  a  trade,  or  a  piece  of  work,  continually  doing  one 
thing,  and  thus  falling  into  a  habit  which  if  he  were 
a  hunter  by  nature  he  would  never  acquire. 

Far  though  I  have  wandered  from  the  account 
of  our  expedition,  I  cannot  return  to  it  without  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  idea  of 
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education  meets  with  its  greatest  opponents'  in  the 
large  factories  which  fill  the  land  ;  for  while  the  one 
aims  at  teaching  a  man  to  think  for  himself  and  tries 
to  stimulate  his  brain  to  reach  after  higher  things, 
the  other  deadens  a  man's  spirit  by  confining  him  to 
some  particularly  specialised  form  of  work.  In  spite 
therefore  of  the  efforts  of  our  education,  one  can 
never  meet,  in  a  boot  factory,  for  instance,  a  man 
who  can  proudly  &ay,  "  no  man  can  make  boots  such 
as  I,"  and  who  feels  a  master  of  his  craft ;  but  one 
can  only  expect  to  talk  to  artisans  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  bootmaking  at  all,  and  whose  work 
can  be  only  measured  by  so  many  turns  of  a  wheel 
or  stamps  of  a  cutter. 

January  2jth. — As  soon  as  day  dawned  we  had 
our  billy  boiling,  and  saddling  up  afterwards  again 
got  to  work,  F.,  A.,  and  myself  all  going  out  together 
and  spending  the  entire  morning  in  a  long  mono- 
tonous ride  through  sandy  country,  which  lasted  until 
one  o'clock,  when  we  returned  to  camp  with  only  a 
very  small  mob  of  cattle.  We  killed,  however,  three 
large  brown  snakes,  all  of  which  were  lying  basking 
in  the  sun  as  we  passed,  having  come  out  of  their 
holes  to  enjoy  the  first  warmth  of  the  morning,  in- 
tending to  return  before  the  heat  became  too  hot  to 
be  pleasant  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
underground  ;  which  I  was  told  by  the  stockmen,  who 
meet  them  much  more  often  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  was  their  usual  habit.  F.  and  I  watched  them 
from  horseback,  while  A.  got  down  and  knocked 
them  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  Two  of  them  showed 
an  evident  desire  to  escape,  attempting  to  edge  off 
through  the  grass,  and  appearing  considerably 
annoyed  when  we  moved  our  horses  forward  and 
headed  them  back  again,  "  bailing "  them  up  until 
A.  had  got  a  stick  or  sapling  to  kill  them  with,  a 
thing  which  was  not  always  to  be  obtained  at  once. 
The  biggest,  however,  which  was  nearly  seven  feet 
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long,  refused  to  move,  lying  in  our  path,  nickering 
with  his  tongue,  and  causing  great  uneasiness  to  our 
horses,  one  of  whom  would  have  bolted  if  the  other 
had  not  stood  alongside  of  him  and  prevented  him 
from  moving.  At  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  the 
snake  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  gliding 
rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  a  hiding  place  among  the  ant  beds  or  dried 
grass  which  lay  about  on  all  sides,  but  before  he 
succeeded  A.  returned  with  a  stick,  and  inflicting  a 
blow  across  its  tail,  broke  it,  which  rendered  the 
snake  hors  de  combat,  but  very  angry.  The  enraged 
reptile  made  determined  efforts  to  attack  his 
assailant,  writhing  towards  him  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
and  continually  lifting  his  head  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground  in  a  futile  attempt  to  strike,  until 
a  second  and  more  effective  blow  across  the  neck 
killed  him  effectually.  I  skinned  the  two  biggest, 
all  being  of  the  same  species  (demansia  textilis),  and 
of  the  same  colour,  which  was  of  a  deep  brown  above 
and  of  a  muddy  yellow  underneath. 

We  passed  through  a  great  quantity  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  grew  plenti- 
fully in  this  particular  locality,  and  which  caused 
the  death  of  a  great  number  of  beasts,  it  being  of  so 
deadly  a  nature  that  Mr.  A.  had  been  at  great  pains 
and  expense  to  stamp  it  out  entirely  by  grubbing 
up  the  roots.  To  burn  or  cut  it  down  on  the  other 
hand  is  worse  than  useless,  for  the  young  foliage 
springs  up  with  the  new  grass,  and,  by  attracting  the 
cattle,  actually  becomes  more  deadly  than  before.  In 
the  afternoon  we  drafted  the  cattle  we  had  mustered 
in  the  morning,  and  having  yarded  them,  moved  our 
camp  four  miles  to  Poison  Plant  Gully,  where  I  was 
able  to  secure  a  few  nice  longicorn  beetles  before 
turning  in  for  the  night. 

January  2%th. — Up  again  and  off  mustering  at 
daybreak  with  A.  alone ;  and  having  ridden  round 
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the  basaltic  plateau  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
were  the  first  two  to  return  to  camp,  this  time 
with  a  mob  of  several  hundred  beasta.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  others  the  camp  was  broken  up  and  we 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  homestead,  the  cows 
and  calves  travelling  very  slowly  on  account  of 
the  extreme  heat,  and  our  progress  being  delayed 
first  by  the  rounding  up  of  several  small  mobs  which 
we  met  on  the  way  and  from  which  certain  beasts 
had  to  be  drafted  ;  then  by  A.'s  cattle,  which  had  to 
be  cut  out,  and  taken  away  by  their  owner ;  and, 
finally,  by  others  belonging  to  one  D.,  who  had  sent 
a  man  over  to  fetch  them,  and  who  had  joined  our 
expedition  on  the  second  day.  The  latter  caught  me 
what  they  called  locally  a  "  sand  lizard,"  a  pretty 
little  yellow  and  black  fellow  about  two  feet  long, 
which  I  skinned  as  I  rode  along  on  horseback.  All 
this  delayed  our  return  ;  so  that  we  did  not  reach  the 
homestead  until  after  six,  when  we  yarded  a  big  mob 
of  some  eight  hundred  cows  and  calves,  getting  our- 
selves under  cover  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  which  continued  all  the  night  and 
the  next  day. 

The  wild  olive  trees  were  now  in  full  blossom, 
and  I  was  able  to  secure  some  very  fine  cetonid 
beetles,  which  frequented  their  flowering  tops,  though 
not  until  I  had  fixed  a  long  thin  eucalyptus  sapling, 
some  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  my  butterfly  net,  thus 
enabling  me  to  reach  a  good  many  of  the  lowest 
branches,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  well  out 
of  my  reach.  All  the  largest  were  members  of  the 
genus  trichautax,  which  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  deep  grooves  with  which  the  elytra  are  fur- 
rowed, lined  with  short,  thick  hair,  and  which  flew 
from  tree  to  tree  with  a  deep  hum  audible  some 
distance  away.  One  one  occasion  I  borrowed  the 
station  gun,  an  old  pin-fire  breech  loader,  and  walked 
out  to  some  neighbouring  swamps  after  water  fowl, 
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but,  on  firing  the  weapon,  was  greeted  with  such  a 
copious  discharge  of  powder,  which  blew  out  back- 
wards scorching  my  neck  and  hands,  that  it  effec- 
tually quenched  my  desire  for  further  sport,  and 
since  I  did  not  wish  to  kill  myself  by  further 
acquaintance  with  the  wretched  thing,  I  left  the  great 
flocks  of  whistling  geese  and  other  water  fowl  to 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  swamp. 
However,  "  Tiger,"  an  old  black  fellow,  went  out  a 
few  days  later  and  with  one  lucky  shot  managed  to 
knock  over  twelve  birds ;  which,  by  the  way,  was 
not  a  record,  for  Mr.  A.,  using  the  same  sized  shot, 
No.  2,  on  another  occasion  killed  sixteen  whistlers 
with  the  same  gun. 

On  February  3rd  we  had  a  great  da'y  branding 
cattle,  putting  the  )5(  brand  on  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  calves  and  clean  skins,  as  well  as  cleaning 
down  a  great  number  of  warty  bullocks.  It  had 
rained  heavily  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and 
by  the  morning  the  yards  were  one  vast  sea  of  mud, 
which  in  many  places  came  up  nearly  to  the  knee, 
and  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  handle  the 
beasts,  whose  temper  had  been  much  ruffled  by  the 
treatment  they  had  received  during  the  night  at  the 
hands  of  the  elements.  The  "  jackeroo  "  was  caught 
unaware  by  a  young  heifer  which  butted  him  in  the 
back  and  laid  him  flat  in  the  mud,  much  to  the  merri- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  stockmen,  who  keenly  appre- 
ciated both  the  manner  in  which  he  was  placed  in 
his  unpleasant  situation  and  the  language  to  the 
tune  of  which  he  extricated  himself. 

In  the  evening  the  sky  was  of  the  most  intensely 
electric  blue  colour  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before, 
its  appearance  foreboding,  according  to  North 
Queensland  ideas,  the  approach  of  a  cyclone ;  but 
though  no  cyclone  came,  the  following  night  we  ex- 
perienced a  continual  succession  of  thunderstorms 
and  heavy  rain,  the  vivid  lightning  flashes  illuminat- 
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ing  the  country  for  many  miles  around  and  affording 
a  most  splendid  display,  which  I  watched  with 
admiration  for  some  time.  By  next  morning  all  the 
creeks  were  "  up,"  and  the  expected  mailman  did  not 
arrive,  having  been  stopped  between  Mount  Garnet 
and  Gunnawarra  by  the  floods,  which  also  prevented 
our  return,  though  in  the  end  we  were  not  delayed 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  rain  stopped, 
and  Lees,  the  carrier,  was  able  to  come  out  from  town 
the  next  day  to  fetch  us.  After  travelling  some  miles 
we  passed  the  mailman  bringing  our  English  letters, 
but  which  were  under  seal  and  could  not  then  be 
obtained.  If  we  had  left  the  station  a  bit  later  in 
the  da'y  we  should  have  received  them  when  he 
arrived  there ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  had  to  let  them  pass 
us  on  their  way  to  Gunnawarra,  where  they  remained 
a  week,  until  he  picked  them  up  on  his  return  jour- 
ney and  forwarded  them  to  us  at  Kuranda,  where 
they  ultimately  arrived.  He  told  us  that  the  creeks 
were  still  high,  but  were  going  down  rapidly,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case ;  yet  all  the  same.  Rudd's  was 
so  full,  that  in  passing  over  it  the  water  covered 
most  of  the  buckboard,  and  we  had  to  lift  our 
luggage  from  the  bottom  to  prevent  it  getting  wet. 
At  the  next  creek,  the  current  was  very  strong  and 
must  have  carried  us  a  bit  off  the  track  ;  for  sud- 
denly as  we  neared  the  far  bank  we  jolted  over  a 
large  obstacle,  and  though  we  came  perilously  close 
to  upsetting,  the  buckboard  luckily  managed  to  right 
itself,  and  we  got  over  without  mishap.  The  day  was 
very  hot  and  the  road  was  covered  with  loose  sand, 
especially  between  the  two  creeks,  so  that  our  pro- 
gress was  slow,  a  good  deal  of  the  distance  being 
traversed  at  a  walk.  This  had  a  most  soporific  effect 
upon  both  the  driver  and  myself,  who  alternately 
went  to  sleep  ;  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  over  a  log, 
or  the  dilatory  walk  of  the  horses  alone  arousing  us 
from  time  to  time,  for  try  as  we  would  we  coulH  not 
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manage  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  though  the  good  wife 
who  sat  between  us  successfully  kept  awake  during 
the  whole  journey.  We  stayed  the  night  at  Mount 
Garnet,  and  breakfasted  early  the  next  day,  all  the 
boarders,  mostly  working  miners,  attending  that 
meal  in  their  pyjamas ;  soon  after  which  we  left  for 
Kuranda,  where  we  arrived  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  remainder  of  our  stay  in  North  Queensland 
was  so  completely  interwoven  with  my  entomologi- 
cal pursuits,  that  I  shall  describe  it  elsewhere,  our 
return  from  Gunnawarra  bringing  this  chapter  to 
a  close. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  SUGAR  DISTRICT  ROUND  INGHAM. 

On  September  pth,  1907,  we  Left  Tovv-nsville  for 
Ingham  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Mr.  C.  K.  and 
his  family,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. Our  boat,  the  s.s.  Kuranda,  was  due  to  sail  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  owing  to  the  mails 
being  late,  did  not  leave  the  wharf  until  noon,  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  however,  for  the  journey 
between  Townsville  and  Lucinda  Point,  the  port  for 
Ingham,  is  a  short  one,  about  sixty  milesi,  and  is 
easily  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
As  the  Kuranda  was  not  a  big  boat,  she  was  able  to 
sail  close  to  the  shore  and  gave  us  every  opportunity 
of  viewing  some  fine  pieces  of  coastal  scenery  with- 
out discomfort,  for  the  passage  is  protected  from 
the  ocean  swell  by  a  few  islands  and  the  great  Barrier 
Reef,  the  sea  on  this  occasion  being  as  smooth  as  the 
proverbial  sheet  of  glass.  The  islands  we  passed 
were  all  small,  resembling  each  other  and  covered 
with  only  a  scanty  vegetation ;  the  water  was  of  the 
most  brilliant  blue  and  quite  motionless,  while  far  off 
on  the  horizon,  a  thin  dark  line  marked  the  place 
where  the  ocean  waves  broke  on  the  Barrier  Reef. 
A  large  white  bellied  sea  eagle  (haliaetus  leucogaster) 
followed  us  during  most  of  the  day,  sailing  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  wings  outstretched  behind 
the  boat,  and  picking  up  scraps  which  were  thrown 
overboard  from  the  galley,  so  that  as  he  passed  over 
the  stern  we  could  plainly  see  him.  tearing  off  and 
swallowing  fragments  of  a  lump  of  meat  which  he 
firmly  grasped  in  his  talons.  We  made  this  journey 
three  years  later  and  were  again  followed  by  an 
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eagle  of  the  same  species,  which  has  often  caused  me 
to  wonder  since,  whether  or  no  it  was  my  old  friend 
and  if  so,  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  meantime. 

About  five  o'clock  we  reached  Lucinda  Point,  a 
flat  sandy  promontory  where  a  long  wharf  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  to  which  we  drifted  and  made  fast, 
though  a  very  rapid  tide  flowed  past  it  and  rendered 
the  operation  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Lucinda 
is  situated  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel between  Hinchinbrook  Island  and  the  main  land, 
through  which  the  Kuranda  steams  after  leaving  the 
Point  on  her  way  up  north,  though  the  water  is  not 
of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  larger 
boats.  We  were  met  here  by  Mr.  C.  K.,  who  helped 
us  to  get  our  boxes  on  to  the  antiquated  steam  tram 
which  did  duty  for  a  train,  and  which,  running  on  a 
light  railway  between  Lucinda  Point  and  Ingham, 
covered  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  train  consisted  of  first  and 
second  class  carriages  as  well  as  trucks  for  goods. 
In  the  first  clasls,  the  occupants  sit  in  rows  all  facing 
the  engine,  while  in  the  second  they  sit  back  to  back, 
their  feet  dangling  over  the  edge  of  the  foot  board  ; 
the  former  being  reserved  for  whites,  the  latter  gene- 
rally for  Chinese,  blacks,  and  dagos.  For  the  first 
few  miles  the  line  ran  through  a  dense  mangrove 
swamp,  where  so  close  grew  the  vegetation  that  one 
could  not  see  further  than  five  or  ten  yards  back 
before  the  air  became  so  dark  that  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  look  into  a  tunnel  and  distinguish  indi- 
vidual bricks,  as  here  discern  each  stump  or  tree ; 
while  to  make  the  outlook  drearier,  the  whole  swamp 
was  intersected  withi  tortuous  salt  waten  channels, 
almost  concealed  by  overhanging  boughs,  through 
which  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  a  muddy  stream. 
On  emerging  from  these  depressing  surroundings  we 
passed  through  numerous  cane  fields,  which  gradually 
became  more  abundant  a's  agriculture  was  rendered 
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easier  by  the  presence  of  higher  and  therefore  better 
drained  land,  the  train  travelling  so  slowly  mean- 
while that  the  passengers,  except  when  we  were  going 
at  full  speed,  got  on  and  off  with  the  utmost 
indifference. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  stopped  at  a  most- 
cosmopolitan  little  township  called  Halifax,  whose 
population  consisted  of  Australian,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Aboriginals,  Malays,  and  all  races  under  the 
sun,  causing  us  for  the  moment  to  vaguely  wonder 
where  the  policy  of  White  Australia  had  got  to.  One 
drunken  fellow  attempted  to  cadge  a  drink  off  me 
with  honeyed,  or  rather  beery,  words,  assuring  me  that  I 
was  such  a  nice  young  fellow,  etc.,  until  the  conductor 
sent  him  off  with  a  "  flea  in  his  ear."  It  was  by  this 
time  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  what  the  country 
was  like,  though  subsequent  journeys  showed  us  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  cane  fields. 
When  we  arrived  at  Ingham  about  half-past  seven 
we  found  Mr.  C.  K.'s  buckboard  waiting  to  take  us 
a  seven  mile  drive  across  the  plain  which  separated 
his  house  from  the  township  ;  and  since  the  road  was 
in  a  very  bad  state,  for  it  had  not  been  repaired  for 
some  time,  we  did  not  reach  the  Stone  River,  close  to 
which  his  house  lay,  until  a  quarter  to  nine. 

The  country  round  Ingham  is  very  flat  and  unin- 
teresting, and  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  too  poor  and 
marshy  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  The  plain 
stretches  out  to  the  hills,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  without  the  slightest  undulation,  and  except  to 
the  naturalist  has  no  other  attraction  whatever,  for 
what  grass  there  is,  is  very  coarse  and  tussocky,  and 
it  is  only  when  it  19  periodically  burnt  off  and  shoots 
up  again,  that  it  provides  for  a  short  time  a  living 
for  a  few  cattle.  The  only  tree  to  be  seen  was  the 
pandanus  palm,  which  either  grows  with  a  single  head 
like  a  cocoanut,  or  branches  into  every  variety  or  fan- 
tastic shape;  and  since  it  only  grows  on  the  worst  kind 
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of  soil  unsuited  for  agriculture,  it  is  never  likely  to 
disappear  before  the  march  of  civilization  or  the 
closer  settlement  of  the  land.  The  big  forests  of 
cedar,  pine,  or  gum  may  go,  but  the  pandanus  scrub 
can  face  with  confidence  the  centuries  to  come  as  it 
has  survived  the  battle  of  life  in  the  ages  past 
from  that  distant  date  when  first  its  kind  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for,  though  it  may  have  its 
uses  among  the  races  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  or 
the  tribes  of  the  Pacific,  yet  up  to  the  present  among 
white  men  it  possesses  no  commercial  value  whatever. 
I  picked  up  one  of  its  fruit  which  weighed  just  twelve 
pounds,  resembling  in  shape  a  short  acorn  and  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
nuts  growing  on  a  cob,  the  exterior  surfaces  of  which 
are  indented  like  molar  teeth,  and  which  turn  a 
reddish  colour  as  they  ripen,  finally  breaking  up  and 
dropping  to  pieces  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
resembled  long  blades  of  sword  grass  with  a  broad 
base,  growing  close  to  each  other  on  a  spiral  ridge 
encircling  the  tree,  and  culminating  at  the  top  in  a 
large  tuft  of  both  green  and  dry  foliage,  which 
rattled  with  every  gust  of  the  wind  and  alone  broke 
the  silence  of  the  plain  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
cry  of  the  whistling  eagle,  as  it  circled  round  and 
round  with  its  mate  in  the  blue  sky  above,  there  was 
no  other  sound  to  be  heard.  They  say  these  birds 
only  whistle  before  rain,  but  I  must  confess  I  never 
found  it  to  be  the  case. 

Like  most  of  the  residences  in  North  Queens- 
land, Mr.  C.  K.'s  house  was  built  on  piles  about  eight 
feet  high,  and  was  situated  close  to  the  edge  of  a 
lagoon,  surrounded  by  fields  of  young  growing  cane, 
which,  being  of  a  far  greener  colour  than  most 

*Mr.  C.  K.'s  household  at  that  time  consisted  of  himself,  his 
wife,  three  sons,  G-,  L.,  and  K.,  who  worked  on  the  farm, 
and  W.,  his  daughter,  who  looked  after  the  house  and 
made  the  finest  dampers  I  have  ever  tasted. 
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Australian  vegetation,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
This  lagoon,  which  was  covered  with  magnificent 
purple  water  lilies,  a  favourite  food  of  the  abori- 
ginals, who  consume  both  the  seed  as  well  as  the  root 
itself,  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  egrets  and  cranes,  which 
came  there  to  feed,  and  which  were  a  source  of  never 
failing  interest  for  us  to  watch  from  off  the  veran- 
dah, as  they  conducted  their  piscatorial  pursuits 
barely  twenty  yards  away.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
second  visit  I  do  not  think  we  saw  one,  but  whether 
it  was  because  cultivation  had  drained  the  lagoon, 
or  because  closer  settlement  had  driven  the  birds 
away,  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain,  yet  whatever  was 
the  cause,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  their 
absence  took  away  a  great  deal  from  the  interest  of 
the  place. 

I  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres, 
Mr.  C.  K.  had  planted  all  his  cane  for  the  season, 
for  the  mills  only  crush  from  July  to  December,  and 
will  not  buy  cane  that  has  not  been  planted  for  a 
whole  year ;  while,  further,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  on 
sugar  grown  by  white  labour,  the  farmer  must  culti- 
vate the  cane  for  twelve  months  previous  to  cutting, 
employing  only  such  men.  Some  varieties  of  cane 
I  was  told,  would  be  all  the  better  for  running 
eighteen  months  or  more,  others  can  be  cut  at  ten, 
but  twelve  is  preferred.  The  first  crop  called  the 
plant  crop  returns  as  much  as  40  tons  to  the  acre ; 
the  next  growth  from  the  same  roots,  known  as  the 
first  ratoon,  only  yields  25  or  at  the  very  greatest 
30  tons,  while  the  second  and  third  ratoons  produce 
less,  making  an  average  for  the  three  or  four  years 
in  which  the  crop  is  in  the  ground  of  about  20  tons 
to  the  acre.  I  was  told  that  Badilla  cane  was  con- 
sidered the  best  variety  for  the  neighbourhood,  since 
it  returns  as  much  as  70  tons  to  the  acre,  and  has 
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excellent  sugar  yielding  qualities,  for  the  cane  stalk 
is  very  heavy,  thick,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour. 
The  striped  Ma'uritius  cane  was  also  grown  in  the 
locality  and  seemed  very  popular. 

The  crop  is  cut  under  contract  by  the  cutters, 
with  a  large  knife  of  peculiar  shape,  the  blade  being 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  having  at  the  back  at 
its  extremity  a  hook  with  which  the  cane  could  be 
picked  up  without  stooping  down.  The  top  is 
whittled  off  and  the  stalks  hauled  on  sledges,  which 
easily  slide  over  the  cane  leaves,  to  a  derrick,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  loaded  on  board  small 
trucks  and  pulled  by  mules  or  horses  along  tem- 
porary rails  to  a  siding,  where  they  are  collected  by 
an  engine  and  taken  to  the  mill,  each  truck  carrying 
about  thirty  hundred  weight.  To  prevent  the  mill 
from  being  choked  by  too  great  an  amount  of  cane, 
all  those  who  sell  to  the  company  bind  themselves 
not  to  cut  until  given  permission  to  do  so  by  the  mill 
inspector,  who  thus  regulates  the  daily  supply.  The 
cane  must  be  crushed  within  ten  days  of  the  cutting, 
the  mills  working  hard  through  the  whole  season 
both  night  and  day  so  as  to  deal  promptly  with  all 
that  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  mill 
samples  are  taken  and  analysed,  the  price  varying 
according  to  the  density  of  the  sugar  in  the  crop, 
to  which  is  added  the  Government  bonus  on  white 
grown  cane,  being  at  this  time  about  75.  6d.  to  the 
ton.  The  cane  tops  are  cut  up  by  machinery,  and 
being  mixed  with  molasses  are  used  as  food  for  the 
horses  (the  mixture  being  colloquially  known  as 
"  chop  chop "),  coastal  grasses  being  too  rank  and 
washy,  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain  fall,  to  permit 
horses  fed  on  them  doing  the  same  hard  work  as  is 
done  by  those  working  in  the  interior. 

The  cane  is  much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
beetle  (lepidoderma  albohirtum)  or  rather  from  the 
larvae  of  the  same,  which  bore  their  way  into  the 
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roots  and  finally  kill  the  plant,  thus  causing  a  great 
loss  to  the  grower,  who  only  cuts  one  or  two  crops 
from  each  planting  instead  of  three  or  four.  1  was 
present  at  a  meeting  of  cane  growers  who  had  formed 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  combating  this 
pest,  when  proposals  were  made  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign  ;  and  though  in  1906  the  association  had 
given  sixpence  a  quart  for  the  beetles  or  their  larvae, 
it  was  now  resolved  to  advance  it  to  ninepence,  while 
in  some  districts  as  much  as  one  shilling  was  to  be 
given.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  effectual  remedy 
being  found  other  than  the  collection  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  beetles,  but  though  I  have  met  some 
farmers  who  believed  in  the  placing  of  a  napthalin 
moth  ball  alongside  each  cane  cutting  when  they  were 
planted,  I  do  not  think  this  has  ever  been  practised 
with  much  success.  We  went  over  both  the  Victoria 
and  Macnade  sugar  mills  and  witnessed  the  whole 
process  of  crushing  the  cane  and  extracting  the 
sugar,  which  we  found  very  interesting.  I  noticed  in 
both  mills  that  the  final  part,  that  is  the  process 
whereby  the  impurities  were  extracted  from  the 
sugar,  was  performed  by  Japanese,  and  on  enquiring 
was  told  by  Mr.  F.,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  former 
mill,  that  this  was  not  only  done  because  the  Japa- 
nese could  always  be  trusted  not  to  get  drunk  with 
their  wages  on  Saturday  night,  and  would  always 
be  up  to  time  on  the  Monday  morning  (a  fact  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  white  race),  but  also 
because  Europeans  could  not  endure  the  intense 
heat,  with  which  those  who  work  the  "  fugles  "  have 
to  put  up.  At  the  Macnade  mill  4,000  odd  bags 
of  sugar  of  24olbs.  weight  were  produced  weekly. 
Here  we  had  lunch  with  the  manager,  Mr.  W.,  who 
resided  in  a  pleasant  house  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  fine  garden  full  of  all  manner  of  tropical 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  situated  on  the  only  eminence 
for  some  miles  round,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Her- 
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bert  River,  which  it  overlooked,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
now  remember,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  mill  itself. 
On  September  I2th  we  went  up  to  the  head  of 
the  tram  line  or  light  railway,  which  was  constructed 
along  the  bank  of  Stone  River  for  the  use  of  cane 
farmers,  enabling  them  to  send  their  cane  to  the  mills 
with  greater  facility.     About  noon  we  stopped  at  a 
place  known   as   Bonnings'    farm,,  where   the   abori- 
ginals had  a  camp  which  it  was  our  intention  to  visit, 
though  as  it  was  unfortunately  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river,  and  there  was  no  means  of  getting  across, 
none  of  us  went  over  to  see  it.     However,  we  fell  into 
conversation  with  some  of   the   native  women   who 
were  sitting  under  the  trees  on  the  near  side  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  especially  with  one 
who  was  wearing  round  her  neck  a  brass  plate  sus- 
pended   by    a    chain   on   which  were   engraved    the 
words   "  King    Charlie."      On   enquiring    as  to  how 
she  came  by  this  ornament  we  were  told  that  some 
time  ago  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
serving better  order  among  the  aborigines,  presented 
those  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  leaders  in  every 
tribe  with   a  brass   plate,   on  which   they  engraved 
their  English  names,  giving  these  men  to  understand 
that  they  looked   to   them  to  keep   law   and   order 
among    their    fellow  countrymen.      The    woman   we 
saw  wearing  this  was*  one  of  King  Charlie's  widows, 
the  old  man  himself  being  dead.      The   lubras,    as 
their  wives  are  called,  were  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  most  repulsive  looking  dogs,  many  of  whom  were 
quite  hairless,  a  result  brought  about  by  sleeping  with 
their  masters  wrapped  up  in  the  same  blankets.    All 
looked  very  mangy,  one  blue  hairless  beast  in  par- 
ticular being  especially   loathsome,    and   all    started 
up  with  a  savage  snarl  on  our  approach,  but  were 
quickly  beaten  into  silence  by  •&  plump  lubra  with 
white  teeth.     Some  native  weapons  were  lying  close 
by,  and  I  noticed  a   few  gaudily  coloured  wooden 
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shields,  painted  with  ochre  and  with  human  blood. 
These  are  mostly  kidney  shaped,  and  are  generally 
covered  with  a  diamond  or  zigzag  pattern,  sometimes 
with  a  combination  of  the  two  styles.  The  blacks 
carve  them  out  of  the  roots  which  grow  round  the 
base  of  large  scrub  trees  like  a  series  of  thin 
buttresses,  their  origin,  I  have  no  doubt,  thus  account- 
ing for  their  peculiar  shape,  and  as  the  wood  of  this 
tree  is  of  a  spongy  nature  it  is  easily  cut  with  stone 
axes  or  other  primitive  weapons  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Not  infrequently  I  have  seen  the  trees  myself 
when  passing  through  the  scrub,  and  though  I  have 
wondered  why  these  peculiar  cuts  were  to  be  seen  in 
their  roots,  I  never  discovered  the  real  reason  until  I 
had  been  some  years  in  Australia.  In  many  trees, 
these  roots  are  of  a  much  smaller  size  and  more 
elongated,  being  readily  turned  into  boomerangs,  so 
that  I  am  convinced  here  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of 
that  peculiar  instrument  which  is  always  so  closely 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Australian  black. 
Though  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  boomerang 
is  universally  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  this  has 
really  never  been  shown  to  be  the  ca'se,  for  all  the 
evidence  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  rather  a  toy  for 
purposes  of  amusement  only,  while  the  only  weapons 
used  in  tribal  warfare  are  the  spear,  and  the  waddi 
nulla-nulla  or  club.  Furthermore,  the  boomerang 
differs  in  every  tribe,  each  making  it  after  its  own 
peculiar  fashion,  for  whenever  we  saw  a  member  of 
one  tribe  asked  to  throw  a  boomerang  made  by 
another,  he  had  no  control  over  it  and  explained  this 
by  saying  it  was  made  by  other  folk  and  he  did  not 
understand  it. 

There  are  three  chief  causes  which  lead  to  the 
extermination  of  the  blacks  in  North  Queensland — 
opium  drinking,  consumption,  and  infanticide.  Of 
these  I  consider  the  first  named  to  be  the  worst,  for  it 
could  be  prevented  by  Government  and  yet  is  not.  I 
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know  that  down  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth people  will  not  believe  that  the  aborigines 
are  addicted  to  opium,  but  it  is  known  to  every  child 
in  the  North,  for  the  Chinese  after  smoking  the  drug 
itself,  sell  the  ash  to  the  blacks  who  mix  it  with 
water  and  drink  it  until  they  become  absolutely 
prostrate  and  incapable  of  movement.  Yvhile  I  was 
at  Ingham  I  bought  a  shield  and  a  few  other  things 
from  the  blacks,  for  which  I  offered  them  tobacco, 
but  which  they  refused  to  take  until  I  added  some 
money  with  it.  I  did  not  understand  why  until  we 
had  left  the  camp,  when  my  friend  who  had  guided 
me  there,  told  me  that  the  owner  wished  for  opium 
and  not  tobacco,  and  that  he  would  go,  as  soon  as  we 
had  left  the  camp,  to  the  nearest  Chinaman's  store, 
where  he  would  purchase  a  few  ounces  of  the  ash  of 
this  fatal  drug.  Of  the  second  reason  for  this  ex- 
termination I  have  little  to  say,  the  facts  which  sur- 
round such  cases  being  very  well  known  by  all.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Gribble,  the  superintendent  of  the  Yarrabah 
Mission  told  us  that  when  he  first  went  to  the  Mission 
all  the  inmates  were  accustomed  to  wear  any  old 
European  form  of  dress  they  could  manage  to  secure, 
and  that  chest  troubles  were  very  common  indeed, 
but  that  they  almost  completely  disappeared  after 
he  had  regulated  the  form  of  dress,  compelling  the 
men  to  wear  only  a  thin  vest  and  a  sarong,  the  boys 
a  sarong  only,  and  the  girls  a  long  plain  cotton  dress 
with  nothing  underneath.  As  many  of  the  blacks 
wear  European  dress,  which  they  often  get  thorough- 
ly wet,  and  never  change  from  one  week's  end 
to  another,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fatal  consequences 
often  follow  such  conduct. 

We  were  told  that  nowadays  the  women  nearly 
always  killed  their  babies  directly  they  were  bom. 
being  too  lazy  to  look  after  them,  and  that  as  a  rule 
the  men  were  much  fonder  of  their  children  than  the 
mothers  themselves.  Mrs.  C.  K.,  who  had  lived  all 
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her  life  in  North  Queensland,  and  had  often  been 
the  means  of  preserving  infant  life,  told  us  that  at 
one  time  she  had  a  native  woman  working  for  her 
who  was  well  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  who  once, 
while  in  the  middle  of  her  morning's  task,  suddenly 
expressing  a  desire  to  go  down  to  the  creek,  left  her 
work  and  went  off.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  she  re- 
turned carrying  a  newly  born  babe,  which  she  hung 
up  in  a  native  basket  on  the  wall,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming  in  answer  to  her  mistress's  commands  to 
go  home,  that  she  was  not  ill  and  that  she  wished  to 
work.  On  Mrs.  C.  K.  reiterating  her  commands,  the 
woman  thought  that  she  was  angry  with  her  for 
bringing  the  child  back,  and,  with  the  intention  of 
pleasing  her,  asked  for  a  tomahawk  in  order  "  to  kill 
him  piccaninny. ' 

Between  our  visits  in  1907  and  1910  a  great  re- 
duction had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  aborigines, 
and  where  we  knew  previously  of  five  camps  we  now 
only  knew  of  one.  We  hardly  ever  saw  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  accompanied  by  their  hairless 
dogs,  passing  up  and  down  the  road,  while  they  no 
longer  came  to  the  farm,  but  what  few  there  were, 
seemed  never  to  leave  the  camp,  nor  wish  to  do  any- 
thing but  loaf,  so  that  I  am  afraid  opium,  consump- 
tion, and  infanticide  are  doing  their  evil  work  only 
too  well. 

We  saw  nothing  else  of  interest  on  this  day 
except  a  large  number  of  larvae  and  pupae  of  the 
Wandering  butterfly  (danaus  plexippus).  The  larvae 
were  feeding  on  the  wild  cotton  plant  growing  on 
the  river  bank,  among  which  the  butterflies  were  fly- 
ing up  and  down  laying  their  eggs ;  while  as  the 
pupae  were  seen  hanging  in  great  numbers  on  the 
side  of  a  small  fence,  I  believe  I  could  readily 
have  filled  a  pint  measure  with  them  both  had  I  so 
desired  it. 
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I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  tropical  scrub  along 
the  bank  of  the  Stone  River  fast  vanishing  before 
the  axe  of  the  sugar  grower,  who  was  gradually 
spreading  everywhere,  clearing  the  land  as  he  went ; 
for  between  our  two  visits  considerable  areas  of  it  had 
disappeared,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  natural  life  had  quite  left  the  district. 
In  one  place  on  the  river  bank,  the  finest  trees  had 
been  left  standing,  and  these  I  always  admired 
whenever  we  passed  on  our  shooting  expeditions, 
wondering  to  myself  how  much  a  country  gentleman 
at  home  would  give  to  have  them  growing  in  his 
park  ;  for  while  the  scrub  stood  round,  their  noble 
proportions  were  hidden  from  view,  but  on  the  land 
being  cleared,  they  were  thrown  into  greater  promi- 
nence, and  these  mighty  monarchs  of  a  thousand 
years,  revealed  in  all  their  glory,  at  length  obtained 
the  admiration  they  so  long  deserved.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  could  the  coastal  scrub  land  be  cleared  of 
all  save  the  nnestjtrees* and  then  sown  with  grass,  there 
would  be  no  country  in  the  world  which  could  equal 
it  for  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  skull  of  a 
Queensland  aboriginal,  and  through  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  a  friend  was  able  to  do  so,  for  he 
guided  me  to  a  spot  where  a  dead  man  had  been 
buried  some  two  years  ago  (a  victim  to  consumption 
by  the  way),  and  whose  grave  was  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  river  bank,  some  four  miles  distant  from 
Mr.  C.  K.'s  house.  We  rode  out  to  this  place  one 
morning,  and,  after  having  searched  for  a  little  time, 
discovered  the  spot  which  was  marked  by  four 
charred  pegs  driven  into  the  sand  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle.  We  soon  got  to  work  with  our  spades  and 
after  excavating  for  about  four  feet  unearthed  some 
old  tin  cans,  which  had  been  filled  with  water  and 
buried  in  the  grave,  presumably  by  the  relations  of 
the  dead  man,  the  idea  being  that  if  his  spirit  was 
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thirsty,  it  would  drink  below  ground  and  not  come 
up  to  haunt  the  tribe.  Generally  the  body  is  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  stinging  nettle  tree  as  well, 
put  in  for  much  the  same  purpose,  for  they  imagine 
that  if  the  spirit  attempts  to  rise,  it  will  only  get 
well  stung  for  its  pains  and  so  stay  where  it  is, 
though  this  case  may — unless  the  leaves  had  rotted 
away — have  been  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  we 
found  no  trace  of  them  at  all.  At  four  and  a  half 
feet  we  came  to  some  wooden  bark,  and  on  moving  this 
the  vertebrae  of  the  dead  man  were  exposed  to  view, 
the  body  having  been  evidently  interred  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  the  head,  to  which  the  hair  still  adhered, 
having  fallen  forward  between  the  knees.  We  then 
secured  the  skull  and  the  cross  bone  replacing  the 
remainder  as  we  found  them,  and,  taking  the  former 
down  to  the  river  bed,  scoured  it  well  with  white 
sand.  Most  of  the  teeth  were  with  it,  with  the  except- 
tion  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  the  four  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw,  but  while  the  former  had  decayed 
from  old  age  the  latter  must  have  been  knocked  out 
when  the  man  was  still  alive,  for  the  bone  just  below 
them  showed  signs  of  having  been  slightly  frac- 
tured. On  subsequent  occasions,  I  tried  to  ascertain 
the  dead  man's  name  from  some  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, but  was  not  successful  for  they  refused  to 
mention  it,  believing  if  they  once  spoke  the  word,  his 
ghost  would  rise  and  haunt  them  for  ever. 

On  September  i8th  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  only 
privately  owned  sugar  mill  in  the  district,  belonging 
to  a  certain  Mr.  B.,  who  showed  us  the  usual  Queens- 
land hospitality.  The  house,  a  stone  one,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  beautiful  garden,  where  every 
kind  of  tropical  plant  was  to  be  found  in  profusion, 
while  along  the  bank  of  the  creek  on  which  his  resi- 
dence stood,  grew  a  fringe  of  scrub,  enclosing  the 
grounds,  and  making  a  cool  sequestered  retreat  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  Mr.  B.  took  rather  a  gloomy 
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view  of  the  future  of  the  sugar  industry,  which  was 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  now  almost  impossible  for 
private  mills  to  compete  successfully  with  those 
belonging  to  a  company ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the 
Labour  policy  of  the  Government  would,  by 
frightening  investors,  cripple  the  industry  seriously 
if  not  ruin  it  altogether1,  we  were  not  surprised  to  hear 
on  our  second  visit  that  he  had  sold  his  mill  to  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  had  left  the 
district.  He  had  been  in  North  Queensland  from  the 
earliest  times,  first  coming  there  about  forty  years 
ago,  when  his  party  consisted  of  three  men  and  two 
women,  around  whom  the  aboriginals  camped  in 
great  numbers.  He  assured  me  that  they  always  were 
a  harmless  race,  and  would  have  remained  so  to  the 
present  day,  had  they  not  been  driven  into  deeds  of 
retaliation  by  the  wanton  acts  of  the  white  invaders. 

The  garden  was  full  of  butterflies,  which  were 
indeed,  I  think,  more  abundant  here  than  in  any  place 
I  ever  saw  in  Queensland.  Miss  B.  told  me  she  had 
captured  56  species  in  the  grounds  alone. 

Among  the  birds  of  this  neighbourhood  there 
were  none  quite  so  prominent  to  the  eye  or  grotesque 
in  appearance  as  the  jabiru  or  black  necked  stork 
(xenorh'ynchus  asiaticus),  whose  piebald  form  was 
to  be  seen  wandering  in  stately  isolation  over  the 
plains  and  marshes.  I  often,  tried  to  obtain  one  of 
these  birds,  but  without  success,  for  as  there  were  no 
means  of  getting  near  them,  and  they  were  easily  able 
to  see  over  any  clump  of  bushes  or  reeds,  they  always 
took  to  flight  before  one  could  approach  close  enough 
to  be  within  shooting  distance.  The  blacks  say  that 
once  upon  a  time  the  jabiru  was  a  very  talkative 
man,  who,  having  witnessed  some  of  the  tribal  cere- 
monies practised  by  the  warriors  only,  and  being 
unable  to  keep  a  secret,  described  them  to  the  women 
who  were  not  allowed  to  witness  the  performance. 
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The  great  spirit  then,  being  angry  at  his  misdeeds, 
turned  him  into  a  big  stork,  whom  they  say  is  dumb 
and  incapable  of  uttering  a  note ;  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  case,  for  although  I  have  seen  many  of  them, 
I  have  never  yet  heard  one  make  a  sound. 

The  plains  between  Ingham  and  the  Stone  River 
were  a  great  hunting  ground  for  many  species  of 
hawks.  From  time  to  time  the  reed'y  grass  would 
be  set  alight,  perhaps  accidentally,  perhaps  on  pur- 
pose, but  whenever  this  was  the  case,  the  column  of 
smoke  which  it  sent  up  was  the  signal  for  every  hawk 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  congregate  and  to  pick  up 
small  animals  and  insects  which  were  driven  from 
their  shelter  by  the  heat  of  the  flames.  Among  these 
the  most  common  were  the  brown  hawks  (hieracidea 
orientalis),  who  came  in  great  numbers  and  were  par- 
ticularly tame,  for  they  sat  on  the  rails  or  on  the 
telegraph  poles  at  the  side  of  the  road,  appearing 
utterly  indifferent  to  us  as  we  drove  past  in  the 
buggy.  Gould's  harrier  or  the  swamp  hawk  was  also 
frequently  to  be  seen,  while  the  whistling  eagle, 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  circled  round  and 
round  above,  uttering  its  plaintive  cry  and  holding 
quite  aloof  from  the  vulgar  throng  which  hovered 
round  below,  and  darting  every  now  and  then  as 
close  as  they  could  to  the  burning  mass  in  order  to 
pick  up  some  particularly  tempting  morsel.  A  pair 
of  these  eagles  once  passed  over  the  farm  while  we 
were  working  in  the  cane  fields,  when  I  saw  one  of 
them  suddenly  make  a  stoop,  and,  picking  up  a  little 
lorikeet  from  out  of  the  straggling  branches  of  a 
lofty  gum,  pull  it  to  pieces  in  the  air,  circling  round 
and  round  over  our  heads  the  whole  time.  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  which  these  birds  will  not  devour, 
for  I  have  met  them  at  almost  every  spot  we  visited 
in  Australia,  and  have  always  found  them  equally 
ready  to  pick  up  both  fish  and  birds,  things  living 
and  things  dead. 
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On  one  occasion,  while  passing  along  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  driving  with  G.,  I  saw  a  black 
shouldered  kite  (elanus  axillaris)  sitting  on  a  dead 
tree  quite  close  to  the  road,  and  on  getting  down 
from  the  buggy  killed  it  with  the  first  shot.  While 
in  the  act  of  picking  it  up,  its  mate  settled  in  the 
same  tree  above  my  head,  and  it  fell  to  my  second 
barrel ;  a  good  stroke  of  fortune,  for  though  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  I  saw  these  birds  I 
never  got  near  one  again. 

The  grey  goshawk  (astur  cinereus)  was  from 
time  to  time  to  be  met  with  in  the  scrub,  and  I  saw 
it  on  two  occasions.  On  the  first  G.  and  I  were  out 
after  turkey  and  scrub  hens,  when  one  of  the  latter 
birds  getting  up  from  the  ground,  flew  into  a  tree 
about  thirty  yards  ahead  of  us  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
it  settled  than  it  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  dropped  to 
the  ground  with  a  white  bird  on  top  of  it.  For  the 
moment  I  thought  it  had  fallen  across  an  irate 
cockatoo,  with  which  the  scrub  was  full,  but  as  soon 
as  I  got  up  to  it,  I  saw  it  was  one  of  these  goshawks, 
which  had  caught  the  hen  in  its  talons,  but  who  on 
seeing  me  at  once  made  rapidly  off,  leaving  its 
scared  prey  to  beat  a  hasty  but  ruffled  retreat.  I  was 
so  interested  in  what  had  taken  place  that  I  forgot 
to  shoot,  so  both  birds  escaped.  On  the  second 
occasion  a  young  bird  flew  near  me  in  the  scrub,  but 
I  failed  to  secure  it,  though  it  was  very  little  loss, 
as  it  was  not  quite  in  mature  plumage. 

Among  the  pigeons  to  be  met  with  along  the 
banks  of  the  Stone  and  Herbert  Rivers  there  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  purple  breasted 
fruit  pigeon  (ptilopus  magninca),  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Austra- 
lian birds.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  lovely 
creature  are  grey ;  the  throat,  the  breast,  and 
abdomen,  a  deep  purple,  and  the  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  a  splash  of  yellow  on  each  wing, 
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an  intense  brilliant  green.  It  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  along  the  coast,  where  its  deep  call 
of  "  lollop  to  whoo  "  renders  its  presence  very  con- 
spicuous, while  for  fatness  and  culinary  purposes  it 
is  surpassed  by  none  We  often  went  out  in  the 
evening  to  shoot  them,  and  generally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  few,  as  they  were  not  difficult  to 
approach,  for  they  sat  quietly  on  the  quondong  trees1 
calling  to  one  another,  too  fat  or  too  lazy  to  fly.  The 
quondong  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry,  is  bright  blue  in  colour  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  skin,  and  is  a  favourite  for  all  the  scrub 
birds,  which  are  to  be  found  round  it  in  great  num- 
bers, while  the  stones,  which  have  a  very  rough  sur- 
face, somewhat  resembling  those  of  peaches,  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  necklaces,  but  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  clean,  and  I  do  not  think  much  repay  the 
trouble  expended  in  preparing  them.  Further  up  the 
coast,  in  the  scrub  districts  round  Cairns  and  Cook- 
town  the  allied  fruit  pigeon  (ptilopus  assimilis), 
which  is  regarded  by  Gould  as  a  species  distinct 
from  magnifica,  was  very  much  more  common.  I, 
however,  could  never  see  much  difference  between 
them,  for,  although  the  two  varieties  appeared  to 
be  of  all  sizes,  yet  they  possessed  exactly  the  same 
colours  and  markings. 

The  large  tailed  chestnut  pigeon  (macropygia 
phasianella)  frequented  these  scrubs,  but  was  not 
nearly  so  common  as  magnifica,  though  in  the 
Cairns  district,  where  the  reverse  occurred,  the 
former  were  in  a  large  majority.  I  shot  a  good 
many  altogether,  both  for  sport  and  for  their  skins, 
and  always  found  them  very  much  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  large  tick  or  some  other  form  of  para- 
site which  emerged  from  the  feathers  the  moment 
the  bird  was  dead,  and  commenced  to  crawl  in  all 
directions,  so  that  I  usually  plucked  them  at  once 
to  prevent  my  being  covered  with  the  objectionable 
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little  creatures.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  soon 
they  realised  that  their  host  was  dead.  Some  time 
later  I  noticed  a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  this 
while  staying  on  a  cattle  station  in  North  Queens- 
land belonging  to  a  certain  Mr.  G.  One  of  the 
milking  cattle,  a  very  old  cow,  was  missing  one 
morning,  and  on  being  found  lying  under  a  tree 
sick  and  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  was  at  once  shot. 
No  sooner  had  her  head  dropped  than  there  was 
almost  a  universal  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ticks, 
which  infest  most  Queensland  cattle,  to  take  their 
departure  from  the  dead  beast.  The  majority  of 
them  at  once  let  go  their  hold  and  rolled  off  into  the 
grass,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  their  number  had 
so  visibly  decreased,  that  there  was  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  they  were  able  to  realise  that  their  food 
supply  had  been  cut  off,  and  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  seeking  a  fresh  feeding 
ground.  They  say  that  rats  know  when  to  leave  9 
sinking  ship,  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  I  am 
certain  they  do  not  take  their  departure  quicker  than 
the  ticks  do  from  a  dead  beast. 

The  barred  shouldered  dove  (geopelia  humeralis) 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  family  of  ground 
pigeons  round  Ingham,  and  I  used  to  see  it  fre- 
quently feeding  along  the  edge  of  the  cane  fields 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  passers-by.  The  peace- 
ful dove  I  often  saw  at  K.  P.,  but  do  not  definitely 
remember  ever  having  observed  it  in  the  former 
neighbourhood. 

While  staying  with  Mr.  C.  K.  I  paid  a  number 
of  visits  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  J.,  who  lived  some  four 
miles  distant.  To  him  and  to  his  family,  who  took  not 
a  little  trouble  in  securing  me  various  species  of 
birds  and  insects,  we  were  very  much  indebted  for 
many  acts  of  kindness ;  indeed,  I  ought  here  to  say, 
that  throughout  the  entire  district  we  were  univer- 
sally and  most  hospitably  received,  there  being 
nothing  which  kindness  could  do,  to  make  our  two 
visits  to  Ingham  enjoyable,  which  was  left  undone. 
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Close  to  Mr.  J.'s  house,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, ran  the  Stone  River,  which  yet  possessed  one 
little  patch  of  scrub  along  its  banks  where  I  went 
shooting  several  times,  but  did  not  obtain  very  much. 
On  one  occasion  I  secured  a  female  rifle  bird  (cras- 
pedophora  alberti)  and  a  spotted  cat  bird  (aeluroe- 
dus  maculosus),  but  beyond  a  few  small  honey 
eaters,  an  oriole  and  two  Queensland  bower  birds  I 
got  nothing  else.  I  saw  several  female  and  im- 
mature male  rifle  birds,  one  of  them  coming  fre- 
quently to  feed  in  a  large  fig  tree  overhanging  Mr. 
J.'s  house,  but  was  never  able  to  secure  a  male  in 
full  plumage. 

The  spotted  cat  bird,  which  is  a  ubiquitous  fre- 
quenter of  the  Queensland  scrubs,  differing  from  its 
New  South  Wales  neighbour  by  having  its  head 
mottled  and  not  green  as  in  the  case  of  the  southern 
bird,  derives  its  name  from  its  plaintive  note,  a  cat- 
like miaou,  which  can  be  heard  on  all  sides  and 
which  it  utters  with  ventriloquial  effect.  These  birds 
follow  an  intruder  through  the  scrub,  not  with  a 
noisy  clamour  like  a  jay,  but  with  a  peaceful  whine, 
reminding  one  continually  of  its  presence  and  warn- 
ing the  feathered  tribe  that  an  enemy  is  near.  As 
they  are  considered  fit  to  eat,  I  had  one  cooked  for 
me  by  W.  and  found  it  very  good.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  bird  so  full  of  fat,  for  not  only  did  it 
cover  the  skin  deeply,  but  on  opening  the  body  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  I  found 
them  absolutely  buried  in  it,  it  being  of  an  intensely 
brilliant  yellow  colour. 

G.  and  I  went  out  on  several  occasions  after  wild 
turkeys  and  scrub  hens,  which  at  one  time  were  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  frequenting  the  scrub 
in  these  parts,  but  while  closer  settlement  has  almost 
entirely  driven  the  former  away,  I  still  frequently 
met  with  the  latter.  Both  these  birds  belonged  to 
the  family  of  megapodes,  of  which  four  kinds  are 
to  be  found  in  Australia  ;  the  mallee  fowl  (lipoa 
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ocellata),  which  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  the 
scrub  hen  (megapodius  tumulus),  and  two  species  of 
turkeys  (catheturus  lathami  and  C.  purpureicollis). 

The  scrub  hen  resembles  in  general  appearance 
the  water  hen,  known  to  every  one  in  England, 
though  it  is  a  good  deal  larger,  more  subdued  in 
colour,  being  entirely  black  and  brown,  and  has  a 
small  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers  springing  up  from 
the  top  of  the  head.  On  July  i/th  we  made  an 
expedition  after  turkey,  to  a  place  called  Cold 
Water  about  thirteen  miles  away.  These  birds  are 
generally  hunted  with  a  trained  dog,  who  flushes 
them  from  the  undergrowth,  when,  being  incapable 
of  long  flight,  they  at  once  take  refuge  in  the  trees, 
where  they  remain  until  the  sportsman,  attracted  by 
the  barking  of  his  dog,  comes  up  with  the  gun  and 
secures  the  bird,  who  is  too  much  occupied  with  the 
former  to  notice  the  man's  approach.  We  started 
in  the  sulky  before  daybreak  while  it  was  still  dark, 
I  holding  the  two  gans  and  the  dog  while  G.  drove. 
The  road  was  very  rough  and  the  small  vehicle 
bumped  in  all  directions,  making  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  keep  our  seat,  while  to  render 
our  discomfort  greater,  as  it  become  light  wallaby 
were  continually  crossing  our  path  in  full  view  of 
the  excited  dog,  who  struggled  strenuously  to  obtain 
his  liberty  and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
animal.  About  ten  miles  out  we  came  to  a  succes- 
sion of  steep  gullies,  which  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  get  out  from  time  to  time  to  ease  the  horse; 
then  we  got  bogged  in  crossing  a  corduroy  over  a 
swampy  creek,  which  gave  us  some  trouble  before 
we  were  able  to  extricate  ourselves  ;  but  our  greatest 
mishap  was  reserved  for  the  last.  We  had  come  to 
the  flat  country  bordering  Herbert  River,  which  was 
covered  with  long  grass  about  two  feet  high,  the 
road  being  here  only  marked  by  two  parallel  lines 
of  rather  thinner  vegetation,  and  were  bowling  along 
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rapidly  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  when  sud- 
denly the  sulky  struck  a  stump  which  was  hidden  by 
the  grass,  but  which  was  standing  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  turning  smartly  over,  flung  us  all 
out  in  a  heap  with  the  guns  and  dog  on  top.  I  was 
rapped  very  sharply  on  both  shins  by  the  splash 
board,  which  caused  me  acute  pain  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  otherwise  little  harm  was  done,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sulky  which  was  a  trifle  injured,  our 
greatest  loss  was  that  of  the  tea  and  sugar,  which 
was  upset  in  the  long  grass,  a  small  affair  to  an 
Englishman,  but  to  an  Australian  the  worst  of  all 
evils.  Although  we  gathered  up  carefully  the  few 
precious  morsels  we  could  find,  but  they  were  very 
few  indeed,  our  subsequent  "  billy  "  was  not  a  great 
success,  for  we  camped  and  had  our  breakfast  on 
reaching  the  Herbert,  finding  the  river  was  too  high 
to  cross.  There  remained  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
to  spend  the  whole  of  the  day  hunting  along  the  near 
bank,  and,  as  nothing  very  interesting  occurred,  I 
will  only  describe  the  few  birds  which  we  shot,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  others  I  obtained  on  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  spur  footed  coucal  (centropus  phasianus) 
which  was  very  common  all  along  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts, though  I  do  not  remember  meeting  it  very 
often  inland,  was  generally  to  be  found  frequenting 
the  gullies,  especially  where  the  grass  was  long, 
on  one's  approach  flying  down  from  the  tree  or 
stump  on  which  it  was  sitting  and  quietly  creeping 
away  through  the  undergrowth.  It  was  particularly 
common  in  the  cane  fields,  and  I  saw  them  almost 
daily  resting  on  the  wire  fences  with  which  the  pad- 
docks were  enclosed  and  disappearing  into  the  cane 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger.  Their  necks  and 
breasts  are  covered  with  brown  feathers  possessing  a 
peculiar  stiff  shaft  almost  like  a  bristle,  and  giving 
one  the  idea  that  their  hides  must  be  singularly 
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tough,  though  I  found  on  skinning  them  that  this 
was  far  from  being  the  real  case,  for  it  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  remarkably  tender  and  the  bird  very 
good  eating.  The  little  green  pigeon  (chalcophaps 
chrysochlora)  was  also  very  common  in  the  scrub, 
flying  with  remarkable  swiftness  through  the  thick 
vegetation  and  offering  some  fine  shooting,  there 
being  no  bird  more  difficult  to  hit ;  for  since  they 
were  of  a  dark  metallic  green  colour,  it  was  very  hard 
to  distinguish  them  as  they  sat  motionless  among 
the  leaves,  until  they  rose  on  our  approach  with  a 
rattle  of  their  wings  and  disappeared  in  the  thick 
underwood  as  swift  as  a  rifle  bullet 

Parrots  were  almost  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence, for  the  only  ones  I  saw  in  the  scrub  were  the 
sulphur  crested  cockatoo  and  the  King  lorry  (apro- 
smictus  czanoprygius),  a  magnificent  bird.  On  one 
occasion  I  shot  what  I  supposed  to  be  one  of  these, 
but  before  I  had  time  to  pick  it  up,  a  stray  dog  pass- 
ing with  a  buggy  did  so  for  me,  and  then  made  off, 
never  giving  me  a  chance  to  identify  it. 

The  ibis,  both  white  and  straw  necked  (ibis 
molucca  and  carphibis  spinicollis),were  to  be  met  with 
in  the  district,  the  former  being  very  shy  and  scarce, 
and  always  feeding  in  the  swamps,  while  the  latter 
both  very  plentiful  and  tame,  hunted  over  all  the 
cane  fields  after  the  cane  grubs  and  other  food, 
although  both  varieties  were  stringently  protected  by 
law  for  the  benefit  of  the  cane  farmer  as  well  as 
other  agriculturists.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  them  walk  down  the  freshly  turned  furrow  with 
dignified  composure,  poking  their  long  bills  into  the 
earth  and  pulling  out  the  white  grubs,  then  getting 
up  on  the  return  of  the  plough  to  fly  to  the  other  end 
of  the  field  and  continue  their  feast,  as  many  as  fifty 
or  sixty  being  sometimes  collected  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  generally  accompanied  by  a  big  number 
of  Indian  Minahs,  who  were  imported  some  years 
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ago  and  had  greatly  increased  between  our  two  visits, 
there  being  on  the  second  occasion  quite  if  not  more 
than  ten  times  what  there  used  to  be.    The  only  other 
birds  which  followed  the  plough  regularly  were  the 
magpie  larks  (grallina  picata)  who  were  almost  as 
tame  as  the  ibis,  but  whose  noisy  chatter  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  solemn  composure  of  two  or  three 
laughing  jackasses  who,  perched  on  a  tall  gum,  sur- 
veyed the  scene  apparently  half  asleep  and  buried  in 
thought ;  for  they  would  sit  by  the  hour  gazing  down 
upon  the  field,  as  if  deeply  depressed  with  the  cares 
of  life,  then  suddenly  dart  down  and  seize  a  mouse, 
a  small  snail,  a  grub,  or  a  lizard,  which  the  plough 
brought  to  light,  and,  returning  to  their  former  posi- 
tion, first  stwallow  their  prey  whole,  and  then  sink 
into  their  former  state  of  gloomy  apathy  from  which 
they  had   for  the  moment  emerged.     Though  these 
birds,  which  were  of   the  northern   variety  (dacelo 
leachii),  differed  from  their  southern  cousins  (dacelo 
gigas),  the  brown  jackass  in  colour,   in  size  (being 
smaller),  and  in  their  laugh,  which  was  not  nearly  so 
cheerful  or  so  pronounced,  I  think  that  they  were  not 
of  quite  so  sleepy  a  nature  as  the  latter,  for  I  have 
known  stockmen  come  up  quietly  behind  these  while 
they  sat  wrapped  in  deep  thought,  and  catch  them  by 
the  tail  and  wings,  much  to  their  surprise.     Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  these  birds  in  the  way  of  food,  and 
of  all  things  nothing  do  they  devour  with  greater 
zest  than  young  chickens,  for  although  they  have  a 
reputation  for  eating  snakes,  and  no  doubt  they  do 
so,  I  think  it  is  to  a  very  much  less  degree  than  most 
people  imagine. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  the  water 
fowl  except  that  both  egrets  and  herons  were  very 
plentiful.  The  white  egret  (herodias  timoriensis)  not 
infrequently  were  met  with  close  to  Ingham  itself, 
feeding  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  creeks,  as  well  as 
in  the  water,  and  like  many  other  birds  letting  us 
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drive  past  in  the  buggy  with  no  appearance  of 
alarm,  though  at  the  same  time  they  were  very 
suspicious  of  anyone  on  foot.  I  also  saw  a  number 
of  Pacific  herons  (notophoyx  pacifica),  especially 
on  the  creeks  near  Lanercost  station,  but  they  were 
uninteresting  birds,  the  only  one  which  attracted  me 
at  all  being  a  fine  old  fellow  who  was  always  feeding 
at  a  small  waterhole  on  the  road  to  town,  and  who, 
as  we  passed,  always  flew  to  the  top  of  a  post  about 
ten  yards  back  from  the  road,  where  he  displayed  his 
blue  and  white  plumage  to  great  advantage. 

I  will  only  recall  one  more  bird,  and  that  is  the 
comb  crested  jacana  (hydralector  gallinaceus),  which 
except  for  its  colour  closely  resembled  a  rail,  and 
which  was  to  be  met  with  in  nearly  every  deep  creek, 
where  there  were  plenty  of  water  lilies,  running  from 
leaf  to  leaf  and  not  often  coming  within  gun  shot. 
I  was  unwilling  to  fire  at  them,  however,  as  the  water 
was  infested  with  the  so-called  Australian  alligator ; 
and  as  I  saw  no  method  of  recovering  my  bird  except 
by  wading  in  and  swimming,  which  I  was  extremely 
loth  to  do,  I  felt  it  was  hardly  worth  the  risk,  and 
never  shot  one,  though  I  did  not  like  leaving  the 
district  without  obtaining  a  specimen. 

Mr.  C.  K.  told  me  that  he  had  often  known  the 
wild  ducks  while  migrating  to  drop  on  the  tin  roof 
of  his  house  on  a  moonlight  night,  mistaking  the 
bright  tin  for  a  clear  sheet  of  water  shining  amidst 
the  trees,  and  after  bumping  themselves  pretty 
severely,  to  fly  off  with  a  series  of  very  indignant 
squawks,  disappointed  at  finding  not  the  clear  cool 
water  hole  they  expected,  but  a  hard  sheet  of  corru- 
gated roofing  instead.  He  also  told  me  that  at  the 
time  of  the  great  drought  many  forms  of  inland 
vegetation  made  their  appearance  in  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts, the  explanation  being  that  travelling  stock 
driven  by  pangs  of  hunger,  were  compelled  to  eat 
certain  plants  which  when  grass  was  plentiful  they 
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abstained  from,  and  whose  seeds  they  carried  in  their 
bodies  to  the  coast,  while  on  their  way  to  the  meat 
works.  I  think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  emus  and  cassowaries  as 
well  as  stock,  since  not  only  would  they  also  leave 
the  interior  and  go  to  the  coast  in  search  of  water, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
former  bird,  and  one  which  has  decidedly  tended 
towards  its  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  settler, 
is  the  fact  that  they  carry  the  seed  of  the  prickly 
pear  cactus  from  one  place  to  another  and  aid  not  a 
little  in  the  spreading  of  this  pest.  Any  one  who  has 
examined  their  droppings  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  berries,  nuts,  and  seeds  found  among 
them,  and  I  am  sure  will  feel  convinced,  that  little 
though  he  may  approve  of  the  slaughter  of  such 
birds,  yet  he  must  recognise  that  the  small  selector 
of  land  has  a  real  grievance  against  them  for  effec- 
tually sowing  his  holding  with  that  abominable  pest, 
prickly  pear. 

I  have  been  often  asked  my  opinion  as  to  the 
future  of  the  sugar  industry  and  the  allied  questions 
of  the  bounty,  black  labour,  and  the  policy  of  White 
Australia,  and  although  I  intend  to  deal  with  the 
last  question  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  yet  before 
leaving  Ingham,  its  sugar  district,  and  the  many  in- 
teresting scenes  we  witnessed,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
the  other  problems. 

I  think  that  the  sugar  industry  will  continue  to 
be  a  prosperous  one,  and  will  every  year  give  fresh 
openings  for  capital  and  for  labour,  so  long  as  the 
Commonwealth  Government  give  it  a  free  hand. 
Much  as  I  admire  the  Australian  Labour  party,  agree 
with  many  of  their  principles  and  sympathise  with 
their  ideals,  I  must  candidly  say,  that  I  think  they 
seriously  hamper  and  needlessly  check  many  indus- 
tries, not  so  much  by  what  they  actually  do,  as  by 
the  general  impression  they  give  people  concerning 
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what  they  intend  to  do  by  their  meddling  State  inter- 
ference in  the  so-called  interests  of  the  working 
man.  Their  supporters  are  always  giving  utterance 
to  this  reform  and  to  that,  which  is  to  affect  some 
particular  industry,  while  their  leaders  never  disavow 
these  mad  schemes,  in  fact,  from  their  speeches  one 
would  think  that  they  actually  endorsed  them  ;  with 
the  result  that  farmers  and  employers  of  labour 
hesitate  to  lay  out  more  money  in  developing  their 
land  or  business,  not  knowing  how  long  that  par- 
ticular industry  will  continue  to  pay  or  be  permitted 
to  exist.  Australian  party  leaders  are  so  liable  to 
be  squeezed  by  their  followers  into  any  shape  desired 
for  the  moment,  that  almost  more  attention  is  paid 
to  the  words  of  the  extreme  agitator  of  the  party 
than  to  those  of  the  leaders  themselves.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  sugar  industry,  for  nearly  every  grower 
with  whom  I  talked,  said  the  same  thing,  "  Oh, 
it  pays  well  enough  now,  but  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  a  few  years  time,  when  the  bounty  is  withdrawn, 
or  if  sugar  is  nationalised,  or  wages  double  in  the 
interests  of  White  Australia,  or  when  we  have  a  heavy 
land  tax,  or  land  is  seized  by  the  Socialists."  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bounty  I  think  all  these 
things  are  purely  visionary,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion is  one  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty ;  and  so 
long  as  this  state  of  affairs  prevails,  that  is,  so  long 
as  the  Ministry  have  not  a  mind  or  a  policy  of  their 
own,  the  sugar  industry  cannot  regard  itself  as  really 
secure.  If  that  confidence  can  be  restored  and  the 
country  shown  that  the  Government  intend  to  see 
fair  play  to  the  sugar  industry  and  not  to  further  the 
political  convictions  of  the  south  at  the  expense  of 
the  north,  then  the  sugar  industry  will  become  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  Australia. 
True,  it  is  making  progress  now  (I  am  talking  only 
of  Queensland),  but  it  is  with  a  fitful  hesitating 
crawl,  a  little  forward,  a  little  back,  and  again  a 
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little  forward,  and  not  with  the  steady  strides  of  real 
prosperity 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  an  opening  for 
the  immigrant  to  Queensland  to  grow  sugar,  both  for 
the  man  with  capital  and  the  man  without,  but  he 
must  be  a  strong  healthy  man  who  does  not  shirk 
his  work,  and  who  does  not  mind  hard  labour  under 
a  scorching  sky.  For  a  weak  effeminate  creature  the 
industry  has  no  opening  whatever.  Such  is  the  heat 
in  most  parts  of  the  year,  that  men  who  have  lived 
there  all  their  lives  have  told  me,  that  ploughing  in 
the  sun  often  knocks  them  out  temporarily,  even 
though  they  ride  on  the  plough  and  not  walk  behind 
it,  and  that  they  then  have  to  spell  their  horses  fre- 
quently, to  enable  them  both  to  do  their  work.  The 
country  is  not  the  best  for  white  women,  though 
many  do  live  there ;  some  because  they  have  to,  and 
some  because  they  like  it.  It  is  a  country  where  a 
living,  and  a  good  living,  can  be  wrung  from  the  soil, 
but  it  needs  a  good  man  and  a  hard  squeeze  to  wring 
it.  Yet  it  has  singular  attractions  for  all.  Its  people 
are  a  happy  race,  who  bear  lightly  the  burdens  of  the 
day,  and  troubles  when  they  come ;  who  are  kind 
and  hospitable  to  the  last  degree,  and  who  always 
are  willing  to  hold  out  an  open  hand  to  a  stranger 
or  one  down  on  his  luck.  Its  inhabitants  never  speak 
ill  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  hardships 
rarely  wish  to  leave  it  We  have  spent  many  happy 
days  in  our  lives  and  know  many  kind  friends,  but 
no  days  were  brighter,  nor  friends  kinder  or  more 
generous  than  those  in  the  sugar  district  round 
Ingham. 

NOTE. — Area  under  cultivation  in  Queensland,  from  the 
Commonwealth  year  book  1—1905,  120,000  acres  ;  1906,  134,000 
acres;  1907,  133,000  acres  ;  1902,  126,000  acres  ;  1909,123,000 
acres  ;  1910,  no  official  figures,  but  an  advance,  from  all  I  heard. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MISSIONS    TO    NATIVE    RACES. 

The  whole  question  of  missions  covers  more 
ground  and  raises  more  difficulties  than  at  first  sight 
appears ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  problem  which  seems 
more  easy  to  determine  on  a  superficial  glance,  yet 
which  presents  at  every  fresh  aspect  a  greater  num- 
ber of  dangers  to  be  faced,  prejudices  to  be  over- 
come, or  obstacles  to  be  removed.  To  the  enthusiastic 
supporter  at  home,  filled  with  religious  fervour,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  heathen  should  not 
be  converted  on  the  spot  to  the  right  faith.  It  all 
appears  so  simple,  for  cannot  the  gospel  do  as  much 
for  the  poor  black  man  as  it  has  done  for  the  white, 
and  does  it  not  command  its  followers  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  every  crea- 
ture? It  must  therefore  be  only  a  question  of  men 
and  money  and  all  will  be  well. 

The  money  is  collected  from  supporters,  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  particular  missions,  and  mis- 
sionaries go  out ;  but  in  spite  of  all  they  do,  the 
work  often,  indeed  almost  always,  progresses  very 
slowly  and  meets  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  spot.  The  supporters  who  live  at  home,  some- 
times even  the  missionaries  themselves,  fail  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  the  case,  and  especially  why 
their  efforts  should  be  looked  upon  with  disapproval 
by  those  who  are  good  Christians  in  all  other 
respects,  and  who  themselves  are  therefore  bound  by 
the  wishes  of  their  Master.  Their  failure  to  make 
good  progress  and  the  attitude  of  the  resident 
Europeans  in  those  countries  can  be  explained  by 
two  factors  which  nearly  all  missionary  supporters 
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overlook,  and  which  I  will  discuss  in  turn ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  they  do  not  realise  how  great  is  the 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  their  good 
work  bears  fruit,  and  in  the  second,  they  do  not 
understand  the  ways  of  native  races  and  the  art  of 
ruling  them. 

Now  as  regards  the  question  of  time.  Since  it 
has  taken  us  well  over  a  thousand  years  to  reach  our 
present  sta'ndard  of  religious  life,  we  who  are  a  white 
race  and  among  the  leaders  of  knowledgeand  civilisa- 
tion, what  time  must  we  consider  necessary  before  we 
can  teach  a  black  race  what  we  have  taken  so  long  to 
learn  ourselves?  Consider  that  far  less  than  a  cen- 
tiry  ago  it  was  thought  a  degrading  thing  for  a  man 
of  gentle  birth  either  to  work  with  his  hands  or  to 
enter  a  trade,  and  that  we  have  since  had  to  learn 
the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  unworthiness  of  an 
idle  life ;  yet  in  dealing  with  many  native  races, 
whose  only  occupation  has  been  head  hunting,  we  ex- 
pect to  wean  them  from  their  idle  habits  and  to  teach 
them  to  work  in  a  score  of  years.  Consider,  also,  for 
a  moment,  the  natural  surroundings  of  a  Pacific 
islander.  Night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
temperature  of  his  island  never  varies  more  than  a 
very  few  degrees.  He  wants  no  clothing  and  very 
little  food  to  sustain  life,  a  far  different  state  of 
affairs  from  that  which  exists  in  the  cold  north ; 
and  what  little  he  does  want,  he  can  easily  obtain, 
for  the  reefs  are  covered  with  shell  fish  and  beche- 
de-mer  or  tripang,  the  waters  swarm  with  fish,  the 
shore  is  fringed  with  cocoanuts,  and  bananas  can  be 
grown  in  profusion.  He  has  no  taxes  to  pay,  no 
provision  to  make  for  his  children,  no  education  to 
give  them,  in  short  except  his  only  sport  of  head 
hunting,  he  has  absolutely  no  necessity  to  do  any- 
thing but  obtain  what  little  food  the  body  demands 
in  a  tropical  climate.  Why  should  he  work?  How 
are  you  going  to  make  him  work  ?  You  cannot  teach 
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him  Christianity  until  he  knows  what  work  means. 
He  lounges  all  day,  and  laughs  at  the  white  man  for 
working,  for  getting  hot  and  uncomfortable  and  for 
no  apparent  cause.  There  is  only  one  method  of 
doing  it,  you  must  increase  his  wants.  From  the  first 
moment  therefore  that  a  savage  lays  eyes  upon  a 
glass  bead  or  a  stick  of  tobacco  and  covets  it,  his 
education  has  begun,  and  he  has  advanced  one  step 
towards  that  mental  state  to  which  he  must  attain 
before  he  is  ripe  for  Christianity. 

A  Papuan  missionary  once  told  md  that  the 
natives  in  his  part  would  only  work  because  they 
wished  to  buy  tobacco  for  themselves,  clothes  for 
their  wives,  or  to  obtain  money  to  give  a  feast  in 
honour  of  their  dead  ancestors ;  and  that  in  his 
opinion  if  a  savage  was  to  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, his  wants  must  be  first  increased,  then  a 
desire  to  work  cultivated  and  a  slight  form  of  educa- 
tion commenced,  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
very  gradual  initiating  into  the  sacred  rites  of 
Christianity. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Almighty  never 
despises  the  poorest  weapon  in  his  good  work,  and  I 
am  sure  the  trader,  rough  though  he  often  is,  contemp- 
tuous of  Christianity  and  filled  only  with  a  desire 
of  making  money,  yet  at  the  right  time  fills  his  due 
place  in  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  is  as  im- 
portant in  his  season  as  the  missionary  himself  is  in 
his  own.  A  wise  Government  can,  in  its  own 
interests  as  well  as  that  of  religion,  second  the 
efforts  of  the  missionary  and  the  trader  by  a  mild 
steady  system  of  taxation.  The  taxes  must  not  be 
heavy,  must  not  be  even  a  cause  of  grumbling,  and 
must  never  be  decreased  or  increased  suddenly ;  but 
they  should  rise  from  year  to  year  in  a  steady,  quiet 
annual  growth,  the  proceeds  being  spent  on  works 
beneficial  to  the  natives  themselves  and  ear-marked 
for  such  purposes,  so  that  to  the  simplest  native  mind 
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it  is  easy  to  see  for  what  purpose  the  money  is 
applied,  while  at  the  same  time  he  can  appreciate  the 
luxury  of  a  road  here,  a  bridge  there,  or  a  causeway 
across  a  swamp.  Such  a  scheme  should  be  spread 
over  centuries  and  its  progress  reckoned  not  by  years, 
but  by  tens  of  years.  The  savage  is  thus  taught  to 
work,  and  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  he  reaches  the 
stage  where  now  are  such  races  as  the  Cingalese,  or 
the  Tamils,  that  is,  he  has  become  a  working  man, 
not  because  he  loves  work,  but  because  it  is  necessary 
to  his  existence.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  until 
then  no  effort  is  to  be  made  to  teach  him  Christianity, 
but  I  do  affirm  that  onFy  the  select  few  who  have 
shown  themselves  really  fit  to  become  Christians 
should  be  admitted  to  that  "  sacred  fellowship."  It 
is  to  be  held  out  to  them  as  a  great  reward  for  a  good 
life  and  not  to  please  the  missionary,  i.e.,  they  should 
not  get  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  the  missionary 
is  anxious  to  convert  them.  The  Almighty  has  taken 
nearly  two  thousand  years  to  bring  us  to  that  state  in 
which  we  are  now,  we,  who  are  a  race  far  advanced 
in  front  of  the  savage  tribes  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing, and  yet  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  in  one  hun- 
dred years,  what  has  taken  the  Creator  two  thousand. 
I  have  dealt  now  with  the  question  of  savage 
races  only,  where  time  is  a  far  more  important  factor 
towards  true  conversion  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
superior  races  who  work ;  but  before  turning  my 
attention  to  these  other  races,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
great  advantage  a  missionary  has  in  dealing  with  a 
primitive  race,  because  they  have  no  deep  rooted 
religion  already.  He  begins  in  their  case  to  teach 
with  a  clean  sheet  in  front  of  him,  with  no  prejudices 
to  be  overcome,  no  system  of  caste  to  be  broken  down, 
no  false  religion  to  be  uprooted  ;  for  hen  meets  a  native 
who  has  a  very  vague  idea  of  ia  spirit,  generally  an  evil 
spirit,  and  not  a  good  one,  so  that  when  the  idea  of 
an  All-powerful  and  Almighty  Creator  is  impressed 
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on  his  mind,  he  has  little  difficulty,  that  is  compara- 
tively speaking,  in  imbibing  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
What  puzzles  the  native  such  as  this  infinitely 
more,  is  not  the  teaching  concerning  the  white  man's 
god,  but  the  ways  of  the  white  man's  government 
In  those  parts  of  New  Guinea  before  the  advent  of 
the  English,  the  two  most  heinous  offences  a  Papuan 
could  commit  were  stealing  from  gardens  and 
adultery,  these  two  being  punishable  by  death  ;  while 
head  hunting,  far  from  being  a  crime,  was  merely 
a  sport  and  method  of  showing  one's  personal 
bravery.  A  new  government  is  set  up,  and  lo  and 
behold  a  legal  transformation  takes  place.  Those 
two  crimes  which  were  once  abominable  in  their  eyes 
are  no  longer  to  be  considered  of  importance.  The 
new  government  pays  no  attention  to  adultery, 
allowing  it  to  be  committed  with  impunity,  it 
punishes  stealing  certainly  to  a  small  extent,  but  the 
heaviest  penalty  is  reserved  for  what  was  considered 
a  manly  pastime  Imagine  then  the  confusion  in  the 
native  mind.  Imagine  what  we  should  think  in  Eng- 
land were  a  superior  power  to  assume  the  reins  of 
office,  and  to  wink  at  high  treason,  to  fine  half  a 
crown  for  murder,  but  to  regard  cricket  as  a  capital 
offence  and  execute  all  secretaries,  captains,  and  their 
followers.  And  supposing  our  new  rulers  had  a  new 
religion  which  taught  those  things  as  part  of  their 
creed,  but  regarded  high  treason  as  a  most  serious 
crime  though  the  rulers  themselves  refused  to  punish 
for  it.  We  should  be  bewildered,  and  so  is  the 
Papuan,  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  a 
missionary  to  a  purely  savage  race  has  to  encounter, 
and  I  think  shows  the  necessity  of  both  slowly  try- 
ing to  convert  the  native,  and  of  the  mission  and 
Government  working  hand  in  hand. 

I  heard  of  a  missionary  who  was  asked  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  supporter  of  missions,  and  as  kind 
a  friend  to  aboriginals  as  there  ever  was,  whether  as 
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a  result  of  long  labour  among  native  races,  he  could 
honestly  say  that  he  had  made  much  progress  in 
teaching  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  if  so,  whether  he  hoped  to  leave  them 
good  Christians.  The  missionary  replied  that  in  a 
wild  state  the  savage  knew  no  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  acts,  he  only  knew  that  some  acts  were 
advantageous  and  some  disadvantageous  to  himself  ; 
and  therefore  as  a  result  of  a  life-long  work,  if  he, 
the  missionary,  could  only  teach  those  amongst  whom 
he  worked  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  he  would  consider  that  his  work 
had  not  been  wasted,  and  he  would  be  contented 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  done  both  his  duty 
and  all  it  was  humanly  possible  for  him  to  do. 

I  must  here  briefly  say  that  another  great  diffi- 
culty which  has  to  be  faced  by  all  missionaries  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  is  the  bad  example  set  by 
white  men  to  the  coloured  races.  The  missionary 
has  to  impress  upon  his  flocks  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, immorality,  or  profanity,  and  is  met  with  a 
very  cogent  reply  on  the  part  of  the  native,  "  Why 
do  you  try  to  teach  us  these  things  when  you  know 
well  your  own  countrymen  are  the  worst  offenders, 
why  do  you  not  go  and  teach  them  first  ?  "  I  have 
heard  the  same  problem  raised  by  many  people  in 
many  places,  and  must  confess  that  I  really  do  not 
know  how  it  should  be  met,  or  what  answer  should 
be  given ;  for  while  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  men  of 
one's  own  colour  induces  one  to  defend  them  in  order 
to  preserve  the  prestige  of  the  white  race,  yet  justice 
naturally  demands  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken 
fairly.  I  mention  it  merely,  however,  to  help  those 
who  read  these  lines  to  understand  with  what  diffi- 
culties the  missionary  is  faced  and  how  thankless  a 
task  he  undertakes. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  missions 
to  more  advanced  races,  such  as  the  Cingalese  or 
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Chinese,  where  before  one  can  make  much  progress 
in  instilling  the  Christian  faith,  a  previous  religion 
has  to  be  eradicated,  a  system  of  caste  perhaps  to  be 
overcome,  and  a  partial  new  set  of  morals  to  be  in- 
culcated. As  these  races  know  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
and  that  is  not  merely  a  question  of  advantage  or 
of  disadvantage,  for  they  have  got  beyond  such  a 
state,  the  task  of  the  missionary  is  in  one  direction 
rendered  easier,  and  is  further  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  heathen  race  has  already  become  accustomed 
to  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  has  learnt  what  justice, 
especially  English  justice,  means,  and  is  not  there- 
fore involved  in  a  social  revolution  as  well  as  a 
mental  revolution.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men- 
tal change  is  of  a  far  more  violent  character,  for  to 
make  a  convert  one  has  to  uproot  a  religion  and  con- 
victions which  have  been  there  for  a  life  time.  Again 
progress  must  be  vefy  slow,  but  not  so  slow  I  think 
as  in  the  case  of  a  savage  race,  for  once  the  convert 
adopts  or  recognises  Christianity,  he  is  able  to  be 
initiated  into  it  quicker,  because  of  his  previous 
mental  and  bodily  training.  I  am  told  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests'  method  of  conversion  with  the 
Chinese  is  this.  The  priest  induces  the  future  Christian 
not  to  sweep  away  all  his  old  joshes  thereby  leaving 
an  empty  state,  void  of  religion,  in  a  man's  mind  as 
well  as  house  before  he  implants  Christianity,  but 
to  instal  a  small  shrine  for  the  Cross  alongside  his 
other  household  gods,  and  that  year  by  year  he  per- 
suades him  to  give  more  room  to  the  true  faith  and 
less  to  the  false,  upsetting  the  man  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  gradually  replacing  the  one  worship  by 
the  other.  I  am  told  that  the  effect  produced  lasts 
much  longer  and  is  far  more  effectual  than  that  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  who  so  to  speak  enters  the 
religious  arena  with  a  club  in  one  hand  and  a  bible 
in  the  other  trampling  on  the  false  gods  and  then 
producing  the  new  to  the  startled  heathen,  for  that 
in  short  must  be  the  effect  produced  in  his  mind.  My 
informant  was  a  well-known  resident  of  Singapore, 
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an  agnostic  by  faith  and  not  a  supporter  of  missions. 
Regarding  all  such  institutions  alike,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  the  best  and  most 
permanent. 

And  now  to  turn  to  that  other  great  difficulty,  a 
difficulty  almost  unrecognised  by  the  keen  supporters 
of  missions,  but  which  is  the  cause  of  the  opposition 
frequently  shown  to  the  work  on  the  spot.  It  is 
this :  — The  methods  adopted  by  the  missionaries  are 
directly  counter  to  those  which  we  have  learnt  from 
experience  to  be  most  efficacious  in  ruling  native 
races.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Europeans 
only  two  systems  for  the  controlling  of  large  coloured 
populations  have  met  with  any  success,  the  English 
and  the  Dutch.  The  Dutchman  joins  in  the  native 
life  and  blends  his  existence  with  that  of  the  con- 
quered race,  for  he  intermarries  with  them  and 
adopts  their  methods  of  living,  a  half-caste  popula- 
tion gradually  arises,  and  the  two  races  in  time 
practically  unite,  so  that  it  is  jocularly  said  in  Java 
one  distinguishes  the  Dutch  from  the  Javanese,  not 
by  colour,  for  they  may  be  the  same,  but  by  the 
former  wearing  boots  while  the  latter  go  bare  foot. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  himself 
sternly  aloof  from  the  native,  he  rules  by  prestige 
more  than  by  force,  and  encircles  himself  with  a 
social  pale  into  which  none  but  the  pure  white  man 
may  come  He  resents  it  being  penetrated  even  by 
a  half-caste,  and  believing  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  under  no  circumstances  will  he  permit  his 
life  and  that  of  the  native  to  intermingle.  Again,  in 
many  cases  when  he  is  left  alone,  outnumbered  by 
thousands  to  one,  he  has  to  carry  on  his  duties  alone 
and  practically  unprotected,  so  that  the  greater  his 
isolation,  the  greater  the  air  of  mystery  and  reserve 
with  which  he  surrounds  himself.  Then  along  comes 
the  missionary,  and  commences  to  educate  and  con- 
vert the  natives,  treating  them  as  fellow  Christians 
and  brothers,  and  for  the  first  time  their  lives  com- 
mence to  intermingle.  The  boy  accustomed  to  talk 
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freely  and  easily  with  the  missionary  attempts  to  do 
so  with  other  white  men  and  is  at  once  "  put  in  his 
place."  Some  with  more  spirit,  having  lost  their  awe 
of  the  white  man,  answer  back.  I  do  not  know  how 
their  "  cheek  "  is  to  be  prevented,  but  I  do  know  it 
certainly  causes  trouble,  for  it  gets  the  mission  boys 
into  the  greatest  disrepute,  so  that  no  trader  will 
engage  one  for  his  servant  or  have  him  employed  in 
his  house  or  on  his  plantation  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  I  don't  blame  the  white  man,  it  is  difficult 
to  blame  the  boy,  and  it  is  hard  to  blame  the  mis- 
sionary, and  yet  I  have  often  felt  more  than  con- 
siderably irritated  by  the  cool  or  familiar  fashion 
in  which  a  mission-trained  boy  has  spoken  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  other  natives,  who  are  quick  enough 
to  notice  when  the  white  man  is  being  "  cheeked." 
In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  native,  the  offended  white 
would  probably  knock  him  down  on  the  spot,  and  he 
would  go  away  an  enlightened  and  wiser  boy ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  mission  lad  if  violence  is  used,  the 
missionary  backs  up  his  boy,  complains  to  the 
Governor,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  or  some  other 
official,  who  is  bound  to  notice  it,  and  who  is  at  once 
placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  for,  if  he  sup- 
ports the  missionary,  he  brings  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation about  his  ears  for  refusing  to  let  a  white  man 
take  it  out  of  a  boy  who  has  deliberately  cheeked 
him,  and  if  he  supports  the  white  man,  the  mis- 
sionary may  write  to  the  Home  officials  and  get  him 
a  wigging  at  the  hands  of  the  faddists  in  England 
for  allowing  a  boy  to  ill-treated  without  protecting 
him.  So  the  officer  secretly  curses  the  native  in  his 
heart  and  resolves  to  take  it  out  of  the  missionary 
whenever  he  gets  the  chance,  while  ill-feeling  is 
aroused  everywhere  and  the  missionary  is  condemned 
by  the  whole  district,  who  support  the  Governor  him- 
self in  the  interests  of  white  prestige.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  say  that  the  planter  or  trader  is  very 
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often  much  more  in  the  wrong,  for  he  may  have 
inflicted  great  brutality  on  the  native,  and  the  mis- 
sionary has  had  to  intervene  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  stand  up  in  the  face  of  much  opposi- 
tion with  a  great  deal  of  courage.  However,  I  am 
not  going  into  this  at  full  length  because  it  has  been 
well  thrashed  out  elsewhere  and  is  a  recognised  fact ; 
but  what  is  not  recognised  is  the  planter's  or  trader's 
grievance  which  he  has  undoubtedly  got  against  the 
missionary,  and  which  is  not  well  understood  by  the 
people  of  England.  All  this  is,,  I  am  convinced, 
brought  about  because  the  native  is  treated  as  a 
brother  man,  when  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
child  pure  and  simple,  and  because  his  education  is 
rushed  too  quickly,  for  what  should  take  years  to 
accomplish  is  made  almost  a  matter  of  months.  He 
is,  for  instance,  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and 
initiated  into  it  fully,  when  he  should  only  be  in- 
structed how  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
because  the  Great  Spirit  would  have  him  do  right, 
and  a  few  such  Bible  truths,  it  being  continually  held 
up  to  him  that  (unless  his  is  a  very  exceptional 
case)  he  can  only  attain  to  the  full  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity after  a  life  of  discipline  and  hard  work.  A 
process  such  as  this  would  weed  out  all  the  luke- 
warm, and  discover  the  best  men,  while  progress 
would  be  slower  but  surer.  The  native  should  be 
compelled  to  work  while  at  the  mission,  though  only 
to  work  short  hours ;  to  be  given  plenty  of  exercise 
and  amusements,  in  short  the  reins  should  be  very 
lightly  on  his  neck,  and  he  should  be  most  gradually 
drawn  away  from  his  former  indolent  life. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  Missions 
generally,  I  will  now  describe  the  Yarrabah  Mission 
to  Australian  aborigines  in  North  Queensland,  which 
for  several  reasons  I  regard  as  holding  a  unique 
position,  and  being  in  my  opinion  a  typical  case 
where  missionary  effort  has  been  well  directed,  and 
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has  met  with  a  substantial  reward  for  the  labour  and 
money  spent.  It  is  directly  influenced  by  the  State, 
however,  for  it  is  situated  on  a  reserve  especially  set 
aside  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  abori- 
ginals ;  and  the  head  or  superintendent  holds  the 
Government  position  of  protector  to  aborigines,  that 
is,  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  should  or  should  not 
be  done  within  the  reserve,  having  full  discretionary 
power  to  accept  an  aboriginal  or  turn  him  away 
should  he  be  insubordinate  or  incorrigible.  It  has 
therefore  every  advantage  on  its  side  save  one,  and 
that  is  the  universal  apathy  shown  by  the  Australian 
people  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  important 
duty,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 

Yarrabah  is  situated  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Cairns,  and  about  one  thousand  miles  north  of  Bris- 
bane. We  visited  this  Mission  twice  while  we  were 
in  Australia,  once  in  March,  1908,  and  again  in 
August,  1910.  During  the  interval  between  the  two 
dates  Mr.  G.,  the  superintendent,  broke  down  in 
health  and  retired  from  work,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  institution  suffered  severely  during  this  period, 
for  when  we  went  there  in  1910  it  was  very  much  out 
of  hand,  as  well  as  out  of  repair.  A  few  of  the 
clergy  had  worked  resolutely  to  interest  church  people 
in  it  and  took  its  poor  state  greatly  to  heart,  but 
the  bulk  regarded  it  with  an  air  of  indifference  as  if 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all,  so  that  one 
could  scarcely  wonder  that  the  whole  place  was 
miserably  managed  and  wanted  a  real  good  man  to- 
pull  things  together  and  to  put  it  straight. 

We  left  Cairns  on  March  I3th  in  the  Mission 
launch,  and  after  rounding  the  promontory  to  the 
south  reached  Yarrabah  in  about  two  hours,  where 
we  were  met  by  Mr.  G.  himself  on  the  beach.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  very  kind-hearted  and  cheerful 
man,  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  all  he  did,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  aborigines,  and  more  than  anxious; 
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for  us  to  see  the  settlement,  for  he  showed  us  at  once 
all  over  the  Mission  buildings,  where  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  great  skill  and  ability  he  displayed 
in  organising  his  little  village.  We  first  of  all  went 
to  the  dormitory  where  the  boys  and  men  slept  in  a 
long  building  separated  by  a  partition,  the  floor 
being  of  concrete,  and  a  raised  table  taking  the  place 
of  a  bedstead,  on  which  they  stretched  themselves  in 
their  blankets  and  apparently  made  themselves  very 
comfortable.  To  people  in  England  this  would 
appear  a  most  cold  and  uninviting  couch,  but  any- 
one who  has  lived  in  the  tropics  knows  that  a  mat- 
tress sometimes  renders  sleep  impossible  and  that  the 
bare  boards  are  often  the  coolest  and  most  comfort- 
able in  the  end.  In  the  girls'  building,  where  the 
floor  was  made  of  wood,  the  girls  slept  on  the  boards 
themselves,  thus  obviating  in  their  case  as  well,  all 
necessity  for  bedsteads  and  bedding.  Feeding  was 
as  simple  a  proceeding,  for  each  black  was  supplied 
with  a  large  cup  as  his  only  utensil  into  which  food 
was  poured  and  which  the  owner  ate  with  a  large 
lump  of  bread,  though  the  elder  men  were  allowed 
spoons  and  ate  in  a  more  civilised  fashion.  Their 
main  staple  of  diet  was  maize  porridge  and  bread, 
on  which  they  seemed  to  thrive  most  wonderfully, 
for  all  looked  uncommonly  plump  and  well,  not  a 
rib  or  a  backbone  showing  and  their  skins  shining 
as  if  they  had  been  recently  oiled.  Mr.  G.  told  me 
that  he  found  chest  complaints  were  the  source  of 
almost  all  sickness  until  he  compelled  the  men  to 
adopt  as  their  only  dress  a  sarong  and  a  thin  cotton 
vest,  while  the  women  wore  a  long  loose  cotton  dress 
only,  so  that  not  only  was  a  more  uniform  appearance 
obtained,  but  all  chest  troubles  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  stores  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  settlement, 
through  which  all  commodities,  from  a  fish  to  a 
banana,  had  to  pass  and  be  checked  before  they  were 
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given  out  to  the  community  at  large,  for  they  were 
all  duly  sent  in  and  registered,  and  could  not  come 
out  again  without  a  written  order  from  one  of  the 
staff,  each  meal  being  checked  likewise  and  nothing 
being  omitted  from  being  entered  in  the  books. 
This  was  a  well  conceived  and  business  like  scheme 
which  should  have  been  very  closely  adhered  to,  but 
during  the  illness,  the  serious  illness,  of  the  Superin- 
tendent it  had  apparently  been  allowed  to  become  a 
dead  letter,  from  what  we  heard  subsequently,  and 
this  neglect  had  involved  the  affairs  of  the  Mission 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

After  supper  we  went  to  evensong  in  the  small 
Church,  which  unlike  most  of  the  edifices  in 
Australia  was  cool  and  airy,  there  being  no  doors, 
the  west  end  having  been  erected  so  as  to  leave  a 
wide  opening  on  either  side  by  which  an  entrance  was 
effected  into  the  middle  aisle.  The  men  sat  on  one 
side,  the  women  on  the  other,  the  staff  sitting  in  two 
seats  behind,  while  the  children  squatted  on  their 
haunches  down  the  middle  of  the  broad  aisle,  the 
boys  and  girls  sitting  on  different  sides.  I  may  here 
say  that  in  all  things  the  sexes  were  separated,  the 
boys  being  in  school  while  the  girls  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  vice  versa,  while  the  whole  programme 
was  varied  as  much  as  possible  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  aboriginals,  who  work  better  when  not  confined  to 
one  particular  undertaking,  and  who  show  a  decided 
difference  from  the  Torres  Straits  islanders  of  whom 
there  were  a  few  in  the  Mission ;  for  these  Mr.  G. 
told  me  always  produce  the  best  results  when  given  a 
piece  of  work  and  allowed  to  carry  it  straight 
through  with  no  interruption. 

March  i^th. — The  rising  bell  rang  about  six 
o'clock,  upon  which  all  the  small  boys  were  sent  off 
to  bathe  in  the  creek ;  matins  was  then  said  in  the 
Church,  followed  immediately  by  breakfast  and  a 
general  parade  at  which  each  man  had  his  duties 
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assigned  for  the  day.  Some  of  the  men  went  out 
fishing,  but  only  secured  a  great  number  of 
stingarees,  which  were  boiled  down  for  fowl  food. 
These  fish  were  of  a  different  species  from  those  we 
caught  round  St.  George's  Basin,  being  of  a  choco- 
late colour  with  black  spots,  and  with  a  long  black 
whip-like  tail  some  three  or  four  times  the  length  of 
the  fish  itself.  About  a  foot  from  the  body  and 
lying  flat  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tail  was  a  long 
spine  with  barbed  edges,  which  the  fish  could 
apparently  erect  at  pleasure  and  use  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  The  aborigines  employ  it  for  the  points  of 
their  spears  and  a  very  good  point  it  makes,  being 
very  sharp  and  tough,  while  in  the  islands  the  natives 
put  their  prisoners  to  death  by  inserting  one  of  these 
spines  into  their  victims'  bodies,  which  penetrating 
deeper  and  deeper  with  every  movement  of  the  un- 
fortunate individual,  ultimately  causes  his  death.  In 
the  morning  we  were  introduced  to  King  John,  the 
head  of  the  tribe  which  frequented  these  parts,  a 
quaint,  but  rather  reserved  old  fellow,  who  carried 
himself  in  a  dignified  way  among  his  subjects  as 
if  not  unmindful  of  his  rank.  About  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  G.'s  father,  then  head  of 
the  settlement,  King  John  in  conjunction  with  others 
killed  and  ate  another  black,  while  there  was  still 
a  man  alive  at  Yarrabah  whom  the  monarch  was 
fattening  up  for  a  royal  feast,  and  who  would  have 
suffered  a  similar  fate  had  not  the  white  men  arrived 
in  time  and  saved  him  from  an  unhappy  end.  The 
old  gentleman  wore,  inter  alia,  a  red  tunic  and  a  pith 
helmet,  which  the  queen  in  her  efforts  to  clean  put 
into  a  pot  and  boiled,  causing  its  complete  destruc- 
tion. The  king  was  rather  annoyed,  but  took  his  loss 
stoically,  merely  remarking  that  it  was  not  the 
queen's  fault,  since  she  had  not  been  properly 
brought  up  when  a  girl !  The  king,  I  may  say,  had 
no  real  power  in  the  management  of  the  mission,  Mr. 
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G.  merely  keeping  him  nominally  at  the  head  of 
affairs  so  as  to  use  his  influence  for  the  good  dis- 
ciplining of  the  local  tribe,  as  well  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  break  up  its  unity  or  occasion  discontent. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  walked  to  Reeves  Creek 
Settlement,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  main  mission,  which  consisted  of  ten  houses 
and  a  small  Church,  and  was  entirely  under 
aboriginal  control.  The  huts  were  neat  and 
well  cared  for ;  the  streets  cleanly  and  well 
swept,  while  the  whole  place,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  the  plantation  of  bananas,  the  encircling 
scrub,  the  lovely  creek  and  the  mountain  rising  in 
the  back-ground,  formed  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures 
we  had  yet  seen  in  Australia.  I  must  here  say  a  word 
as  to  the  position  of  Yarrabah  itself,  which  is 
situated  on  the  shore  of  a  very  shallow  but  large  bay, 
where  the  level  ground  runs  in  a  narrow  strip  about 
two  hundred  yards  deep  before  it  commences  to  rise 
into  a  high  range  of  hills.  The  soil  was  sandy,  and 
had  been  thickly  planted  with  mango  trees  and  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  which  gave  it  a  very  tropical  appearance, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ran  a  thin  belt  of  scrub, 
which  gave  way  further  back  to  the  bush  or  forest 
of  gum  trees,  at  this  spot  mainly  consisting  of  blood 
wood. 

While  at  the  settlement  we  met  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  I  might  almost  say  fascinating,  natives 
we  had  yet  encountered,  Douglas  Pitt  by  name,  whom 
we  were  told  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  one  of  the 
Torres  Straits  islands,  by  a  Samoan  mother,  and  who 
combined  in  his  character  some  of  the  nobler  quali- 
ties of  both  races.  For  a  long  time  he  had  by  trade 
been  a  beche-de-mer  or  tripang  fisherman,  but  not 
making  much  money  out  of  this  pursuit,  had  given  it 
up,  and  somehow  or  other  getting  on  good  terms 
with  Mr.  G.,  settled  with  his  wife  and  crew  at  Yarra- 
bah, first  temporarily  and  later  permanently.  Mr. 
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G.  realising  that  an  infusion  of  such  blood  would 
give  the  mission  both  greater  stability  and  back- 
bone, did  his  best  to  induce  them  to  stay  so  long  as 
they  behaved  and  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of 
good  character,  showing  thus,  as  in  many  other  ways, 
a  broad  spirit  of  toleration  and  foresight.  Pitt,  who 
occupied  rather  an  unusual  place,  being  that  of  the 
only  coloured  member  of  the  staff,  lived  by  himself  in 
a  house  built  of  grass  and  roofed  with  the  same 
material,  the  floor  being  raised  on  piles  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground  and  composed  of  laths  of  split 
palm,  which  afforded  a  fine  smooth  surface  and  at 
the  same  time  allowed  a  nice  cooling  draught  to  come 
up  from  below. 

March  i^th. — We  all  went  to  the  Communion 
Service  at  seven,  walking  down  to  the  Church  in  time 
to  see  a  large  crocodile  basking  in  the  sun  out  in  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  but  making  no  other  movement 
than  that  of  merely  rising  and  falling  with  the  swell 
like  a  black  log.  This  was  not  the  only  crocodile  we 
saw,  for  the  day  before,  one  of  the  natives  had  shot 
one  some  distance  from  the  settlement,  which  he 
towed  up  along  the  beach  for  our  inspection,  while 
during  the  evening  service  another  crocodile  came  up 
the  beach  and  got  under  Pitt's  house,  from  which 
place  he  was  chased  by  the  boys  on  their  return 
from  church.  The  crocodile  slayer  of  the  previous 
day  preached  the  sermon  at  evensong,  giving  us  a  far 
better  discourse  than  I  have  heard  delivered  by  many 
a  white  parson  at  home,  though  I  do  not  think  his 
knowledge  was  of  a  sufficient  nature  to  have  enabled 
him  to  deliver  a  course  of  them. 

A  great  number  of  Japanese  annually  come 
south  to  engage  in  the  beche-de-mer  industry,  and 
with  such  good  results  that  Mr.  G.  determined  to  do 
so  as  well.  He  accordingly  invested  seventy-five 
pounds  in  a  boat  and  apparatus  to  dry  the  slugs 
when  brought  on  board,  sending  it  out  under  the 
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charge  of  Douglas  Pitt,  who.  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, brought  back  over  a  ton,  and  which  when  sold 
was  sufficient  to  pay  off  all  initial  expenses  and  leave 
a  substantial  profit  as  well.  The  fishing  is  carried 
on  all  round  the  Coral  Sea  at  a  depth  of  about  six 
fathoms,  the  divers  wearing  glasses  with  tortoise 
shell  rims  which  are  manufactured  in  Japan  to  pro- 
tect their  eyes.  The  beche-de-mer,  on  being  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  divers,  is  dried  on  board,  and 
then  exported  to  China  where  it  is  considered  a  very 
great  delicacy.  I  have  eaten  it  myself  several  times 
in  the  form  of  soup  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  in 
Cooktown,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  it 
elsewhere.  I  must  confess  that  I  found  it  very  good 
indeed. 

Mr.  G.,  as  was  his  father,  has  been  bitterly  and 
unaccountably  opposed  in  his  humane  and  Christian- 
like  work,  which  even  if  it  were  not  done  on  the  right 
lines,  at  least  cannot  be  described  as  other  than  a 
tardy  effort  to  remedy  the  wrongs  done  to  a  fallen 
and  unhappy  people,  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. I  went  to  Yarrabah  ignorant  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, I  came  awa*y  surprised  at  the  progress  he  had 
made,  since  it  far  surpassed  my  greatest  expecta- 
tions. Mr.  G.  was  not  an  individual  that  appealed  to 
one  on  first  sight,  but  with  closer  acquaintance  I 
realised  most  strongly  what  a  fine  nature  his  was ; 
for  respected  by  all,  both  black  and  white,  he  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  former  to  a  most  remark- 
able degree,  while  his  intelligence,  his  foresight,  his 
broad  mind,  his  teaching  and  his  hard  work  was 
illustrated  on  every  side  in  a  most  striking  fashion. 

Most  people  consider  that  the  occupation  by  the 
white  man  of  the  aboriginal's  territory,  and  the 
latter's  gradual  disappearance  is  a  mere  illustration 
of  the  law  of  conquest  and  the  principle  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ;  and  they  affirm  that  to  try  and 
save  the  native  races  from  total  extinction  is  super- 
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fluous  and  a  mere  waste  of  time,  for  they  have  to 
vanish  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
sooner  they  go  the  better.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  few,  the  supporters  of  the  Mission,  who  fly  in 
their  opinions  to  the  opposite  extreme.  These  say, 
"you  have  illegally  and  forcibly  deprived  the  aborigi- 
nals of  their  land,  you  have  brought  disease  among 
their  numbers,  you  have  decimated  them  with  drink  ; 
it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  make  up  for  the  harm  and  wrong  you  have 
inflicted  on  an  unhappy  race."  Now  I  consider  both 
these  parties  to  take  up  a  position  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  white  race  has,  as  a  whole,  done  less  in- 
justice to  the  aboriginal  than  most  conquerors  have 
to  the  conquered.  True,  there  was  no  armed  invasion 
of  Australia,  no  bloody  battles,  no  desperate  siege, 
but  nevertheless  there  was  undoubtedly  a  conquest, 
for  the  Englishman  came  and  occupied  Australia, 
and  in  doing  so  gradually  pushed  out  the  natives. 
Now  though  it  is  much  disputed,  I  recognise  that 
right  of  conquest  is  a  good  title,  and  that  no  wrong 
is  done  by  one  people  occupying  the  territory  of 
another,  not  on  account  of  a  desire  for  personal 
aggrandisement,  but  merely  because  the  pressure  of 
a  growing  population  compels  them  to  expand,  and 
no  blame  can  be  attached  to  our  race  for  doing  this. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  English  can  be  blamed  for  intro- 
ducing disease,  for  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they 
brought  such  things  as  measles  and  whooping  cough 
with  them,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  as  deadly 
among  aboriginals  as  the  ravages  of  small-pox 
itself ;  nor  do  I  think  the  latter  have  been  decimated 
by  drink.  During  the  four  years  we  were  in 
Australia  we  never  heard  of  cases  where  drink  had 
been  ever  given  in  large  quantities  to  the  blacks, 
though  many  odd  instances  were  brought  to  our 
notice.  Opium,  I  am  sure,  is  responsible  for  a  lot 
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of  harm  in  the  north,  but  though  it  comes  through 
the  Chinese  and  not  through  the  whites,  yet  I  think 
the  Government  should  take  stronger  measures  to 
prohibit  its  sale  and  its  importation.  So  far  then  I 
agree  with  the  larger  party,  yet  nevertheless  I  support 
the  smaller,  but  only  in  believing  that  the  white  men 
are  guilty  of  acts  omitted  rather  than  those  actually 
committed.  Though  they  have  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  a  fallen  race,  yet  nevertheless  they  ought  to 
have  taken  better  care  that  the  survivors  were  treated 
as  mildly  as  possible  and  their  evil  case  mitigated ; 
though  they  are  conquerors,  yet  nevertheless  they 
stand  as  fathers  towards  a  barbarous  nation  ;  though 
they  have  introduced  their  own  diseases  involun- 
tarily, yet  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  com- 
bat these  evils.  They  do  nothing,  the  Government 
stands  supine,  and  every  good  act  is  left  to  private 
individuals.  Some  barren  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
passed  to  mitigate  their  lot  and  to  render  the  sale  of 
drink  to  them  illegal ;  blankets  are  given  out ;  but 
all  are  mere  trifles  to  what  should  be  done,  so  that  I 
have  been  sorely  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  different  States  intentionally  leave  the 
natives  alone,  hoping  that  they  will  soon  die  out 
and  thus  relieve  them  of  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  doing  their  duty.  In  the  year  1908,  the  Queens- 
land protector  of  aboriginals  estimated  their  num- 
ber to  be  about  seventy- four  thousand,  and  in  the 
same  year  fifty- four  thousand  pounds  was  spent  in 
the  Commonwealth  upon  them,  that  is  about  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  a  head.  Then  they  are  left 
to  wander  about  leading  an  idle  life,  and  occupying 
insanitary  camps,  which  are  a  danger  to  the  public 
as  breeding  grounds  of  disease ;  yet  when  in  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  it  is  sug- 
gested they  should  be  put  within  reserves,  a  loud 
outcry  is  immediately  raised  against  this  infringe- 
ment of  their  liberty.  The  whole  position  is  well 
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summed  up  in  the  Australian  year  book,  1910  (a 
Government  publication),  page  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  where  it  is  written  :  — "  In  1840  the  South 
Australian  Register,  in  a  leading  article  said — We 
say  distinctly  and  deliberately  that  nothing  compara- 
tively has  yet  been  done — that  the  natives  have 
hitherto  acquired  nothing  of  European  civilisation; 
but  European  vices  and  diseases,  and  that  the  speedy 
extinction  of  the  whole  race  is  inevitable,  save  by  the 
introduction  of  means  for  their  civilisation  on  a 
scale  much  more  comprehensive  and  effectual  than 
any  yet  adopted.  The  Register  might  reprint  this 
to-morrow  as  a  statement  of  fact  applicable  to  the 
present  position  of  affairs.  Apart  from  some  State 
pittances  and  a  modicum  of  State  supervision,  the 
aboriginal  is  of  little  interest  to  anyone  but  some 
benevolent  Societies  and  a  few  ardent  anthropolo- 
gists. The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  race,  the 
most  interesting  at  present  on  earth  and  the  least 
deserving  to  be  exterminated  by  us,  and  the  most 
wronged  at  our  hands,  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  solve 
were  a  solution  really  desired." 

Let  me  narrate  a  case  of  opposition  to  the  wants 
of  the  Mission.  The  superintendent  attempted  to 
purchase  a  small  island,  known  as  Fitzroy  Island,  it 
long  having  been  leased  by  the  Government  to  the 
Mission  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  incorrigible 
blacks  who  exercised  a  contaminating  influence  on 
the  rest.  The  Cairns  people,  though  they  possess 
miles  of  uninhabited  coastline  in  which  to  amuse 
themselves,  opposed  it,  because  they  said  it  was  a 
favourite  picnicing  resort  for  the  people ;  yet  it 
was  proved  that  only  one  party  had  visited  it  in  three 
years,  and  that  it  was  unoccupied  until  the  Mission 
leased  it  from  the  Crown,  the  matter  being  only  finally 
settled  by  the  surrender  of  a  tract  of  the  reserve 
itself  to  secure  this  one  island,  a  far  smaller  extent 
of  country.  So  also  in  turn  unsuccessful  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  intrude  upon  both  the  fishing  and 
timber  rights,  coveted  by  the  whiteman,  for  though 
the  blacks,  have  not  the:  franchise  and  cannot  safeguard 
their  own  interests,  yet  the  State  should  look  well 
after  a  body  of  three  hundred  law  abiding  men,  who 
need  no  constable  in  residence  to  preserve  order,  and 
whose  members  never  appear  before  a  Court  of  Jusr 
tice.  Many  people  think  that  the  Mission  ought  to 
train  the  younger  members  and  send  them  out  to  ser- 
vice, and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  they  think 
this  is  in  the  interests  of  the  aborigines  or  of  them- 
selves, in  short,  if  the  idea  is  not  prompted  by  the 
wish  to  secure  cheap  domestic  labour.  Do  they 
imagine  that  these  girls  and  boys  would  live  better 
lives  separated  from  their  friends  and  occupying 
the  position  of  household  drudges  ?  The  Mission  is 
a  home  for  aboriginals,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sick 
and  those  in  trouble  or  disgrace,  a  place  where  all 
can  live  happily  and  be  taught  to  live  useful  lives. 
It  is  not  a  cheap  servants'  registry  office,  and  its  girls 
do  not  go  out  to  service  Its  people  do  not  look  upon 
it  as  a  mere  camping  place,  but  for  them  it  is  a  home, 
and  it  is  not  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  whites 
but  of  the  blacks  solely.  When  I  know  what  can  be 
done  or  ought  to  be  done  with  the  Australian 
blacks,  and  see  what  is  done  with  them  ;  when  I  see 
how  their  simple  good-natured  characters  can  be 
developed  by  fair  treatment  and  know  how  they 
have  been  driven  into  the  arms  of  vice  by  apathy  and 
neglect ;  when  I  ask  what  has  been  done  to  render 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  happy  and  see  what  is 
left  undone  and  how  miserable  is  their  existence ;  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  that  the  people  of  Australia 
are  failing  lamentably  in  doing  their  duty  to  their 
coloured  neighbours,  and  stand  under  an  accusation 
which  will  need  a  most  ready,  prompt,  and  convinc- 
ing defence  before  it  can  be  refuted.  Whenever  I 
have  seen  good  or  kindness  in  the  Australian 
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nation  I  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  it,  and  I 
have  striven  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  but 
were  I  to  slur  over  this  great  omission  of  theirs,  then 
would  my  pen  be  the  pen  of  a  flatterer  and  not  of  a 
sincere  friend.  I  therefore  say  fully  and  without 
hesitation  that  though  in  the  past  the  Australian 
blacks  have  been  no  worse  treated  than  the  average 
conquered  race,  yet  now  they  are  not  getting  that  full 
and  generous  treatment  which  Englishmen  always 
offer  to  the  fallen.  It  is  all  very  well  for  each  man 
to  excuse  himself  by  saying,  "  What  business  is  it  of 
mine,  there  are  no  blacks  round  here,"  but  it  is  a 
business  of  his  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  nation.  He 
may  not  be  actually  guilty  of  direct  injury  or  cruelty, 
but  all  stand  equally  indicted  of  wilful  apathy  and 
neglect  of  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do. 

March  i6th. — I  was  to  have  gone  out  in  the  bay 
this  morning  after  a  dugong,  but  through  some  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  Mission  boys  was  left 
behind.  They  had  not  been  gone  long  when  a  shout 
from  the  watcher  proclaimed  their  success,  and 
hastening  to  the  beach  we  could  see  about  two  miles 
away  out  in  the  bay  the  small  rowing  boat  being 
pulled  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  harpooned  sea 
cow.  A  general  rush  was  thereupon  made  for  the  oil 
launch,  and  scrambling  on  board  the  engines  were 
started  and  we  were  soon  away,  Pitt  standing  in  the 
bows  stripped,  and  ready  to  dive  in  and  make  fast 
the  rope.  As  he  stood  erect,  the  sun  shining  on  his 
black  skin,  I  could  not  help  but  admire  his  splendidly 
shaped  figure,  finely  developed  by  continual  swim- 
ming, his  open  face,  square  set  jaw,  broad  nose  and 
high  forehead,  all  displaying  his  Samoan  ancestry, 
for  I  know  of  no  race  with  such  fine  physical  fea- 
tures as  these.  Turning  to  me  he  said  quietly,  "  You 
have  never  seen  me  spear  a  turtle? "  When  I 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  that's  a 
pity,  no  one  in  the  islands  can  spear  a  turtle  like  me," 
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and  his  very  words  carried  conviction.  Amid  great 
cheers  we  came  alongside  the  dugong,  and  my  friend 
diving  overboard  made  fast  a  rope  round  the 
animal's  tail,  and  then  taking  it  and  the  boat  in  tow, 
the  launch  soon  made  its  way  back  to  the  shore, 
where  we  were  met  by  all  the  boys,  who,  rushing  into 
the  water,  at  once  seized  the  dead  beast  and  dragged 
it  up  on  to  the  grass.  I  will  not  describe  at  length 
an  animal  which  is  well  known  to  everybody,  but  its 
most  interesting  features  were  the  large  teats  just 
behind  the  big  fins  (for  it  was  a  female),  the  nostrils 
with  their  small  valve  for  keeping  out  the  water,  the 
minute  hole  which  did  duty  for  an  ear,  the  short 
bristles  which  covered  its  body,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary .heavy  jaw.  In  all  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  meat  were  cut  off  the  cow  and  sent  to 
the  store  for  consumption,  of  which  we  ate  some  our- 
selves later  and  found  it  uncommonly  good,  for  it 
was  not  at  all  fishy  in  its  taste,  and  afforded  some 
most  welcome  beef  to  the  whole  community,  who  did 
their  duty  nobly  by  it  that  night.  The  hide  when  re- 
moved from  off  the  body  resembled  a  large  piece  of 
bark  stripped  off  a  tree,  and  varied  in  thickness  from 
an  inch  to  a  half.  I  asked  Mr.  G.  to  keep  me  the 
skull,  and  so  he  would  have  done,  giving  out  orders 
for  it  to  be  preserved,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  on  the  Mission, 
who,  being  unable  to  understand  what  was  said, 
chopped  it  up  next  day  with  his  tomahawk.  I  there- 
upon requested  Mr.  G.  to  keep  me  the  skull  of  the 
next  they  obtained,  which  he  promised  to  do,  but 
which  curiously  enough  also  came  to  a  bad  end,  for 
it  was  sent  to  the  Cairns  wharf  from  Yarrabah 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  sugar  bag  and  consigned  to 
myself  ;  but  on  going  to  fetch  it  away  I  discovered 
that  it  had  been  pulped  by  a  wharf  labourer  who  had 
dropped  a  tin  ingot  on  the  top  of  it.  As  the  latter, 
however,  was  a  bull,  I  was  able  to  recover  the  tusks 
from  the  wreckage. 
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This  evening  the  great  monthly  event  took  place, 
that  of  a  public  meeting  at  which  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  settlement  were  discussed.  I  was  amused  at 
the  king,  who  complained  that  the  girls  and  married 
women  left  dead  fish  round  the  public  streets,  which 
smelt  so  abominably  that  he  acquired  thereby  a  head- 
ache which  lasted  three  days.  After  the  meeting  a 
big  corrobboree  was  held,  all  sexes  taking  part  in  the 
dances,  which  were  mostly  Samoan  and  introduced 
by  Douglas  Pitt.  The  men  as  a  rule  advanced  in 
fours,  beating  time  to  a  musical  chant,  swaying  their 
bodies  in  perfect  rhythm  and  clapping  their  hands 
with  the  palms  either  held  hollow  or  flat  in  order  to 
produce  different  sounds.  At  regular  intervals  the 
front  file  came  to  a  stop,  and  then,  dancing  back- 
wards, two  on  each  side  of  the  main  column,  took  up 
their  position  in  the  rear,  the  whole  process  going  on 
continually  and  having  a  most  exhilarating  effect 
both  on  performers  and  spectators,  so  that  much  as  I 
dislike  the  mournful  pirouetting  which  is  called 
dancing  in  England,  I  here  felt  sorely  tempted  to 
join  in  the  band  and  dance  like  the  rest.  There  was 
one  dance  with  a  particularly  catchy  refrain  which 
we  were  informed  by  Pitt  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  song  sung  by  the  young  folk,  who  were  sent  by 
their  parents  into  the  hills  to  gather  nuts  for  a  feast, 
as  a  warning  to  the  elder  members  of  the  village 
waiting  below  that  they  were  coming  back,  and  that 
they,  the  elder  folk,  must  prepare  for  the  banquet 
It  reminded  me  very  much  of  the  dance  and  refrain 
running,  "  Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  and  May," 
which  the  children  often  sing  in  England.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  people  that  Mr.  G.  does  wrong  in 
allowing  the  Mission  people  to  dance  such  dances  as 
these,  though  wh'y  I  cannot  imagine,  for  all  objec- 
tionable performances  are  forbidden  and  these 
monthly  corrobborees  are  a  great  means  of  letting  off 
superfluous  spirits,  which  otherwise  might  be  evilly 
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employed.  I  must  say  it  was  rather  a  novel  and 
weird  sight  to  watch  the  room  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, the  red  sarongs  swinging  in  time  to  the  music, 
and  all  the  black  bodies  streaming  with  perspiration, 
as  they  swayed  together,  while  a  rather  feeble  oil 
lamp  illuminated  the  whole  scene ;  but  it  is  one  I 
have  often  recalled  as  I  have  watched  a  dance  among 
my  own  countrymen,  and  thought  how  ill  they  com- 
pared in  their  movements  to  the  graceful  actions  of 
these  children  of  nature.  I  sat  with  the  boys  be- 
tween two  little  blacks,  Timothy  and  Patterson  by 
name,  the  former  of  whom  grew  very  sleepy  under 
the  influence  of  the  song  and  the  hot  room,  and, 
gradually  letting  his  head  fall  forward,  slumbered 
with  it  resting  on  my  knees  until  the  corrobboree 
broke  up  and  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

March  ijth. — This  da'y  we  made  an  expedition 
down  the  coast  to  a  place  called  Burrabadoo,  which 
was  considered  about  two  hours  journey  in  the  motor 
launch,  but  as  unfortunately  we  encountered  a  strong 
current  and  contrary  wind,  we  did  not  reach  our 
destination  till  about  two  o'clock.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey,  that  is  from  the  time  we  rounded 
Cape  Grafton  until  we  landed,  I  was  most  miserably 
sea-sick  and  could  not  possibly  have  got  ashore 
unless  carried  by  Pitt  through  the  surf,  for  anyone 
who  is  really  addicted  to  this  most  paralysing  com- 
plaint will  know  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  move 
when  one  is  really  suffering  from  a  bad  attack.  We 
were  taken  from  the  launch  to  the  land  in  a  small 
rowing  boat,  most  uncomfortably  full,  and  as  we 
shipped  water  with  every  wave  I  was  continually  in 
expectation  of  being  swamped  until  we  got  near  the 
surf,  when  the  crew,  jumping  overboard,  for  it  was 
not  deep,  pulled  us  ashore,  though  the'y  nearly 
capsized  us  in  so  doing. 

I  saw  several  turtles  and  dugong  in  the  bay 
before  I  was  seized  with  sea  sickness,  while  Pitt  stood 
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in  the  bows  with  a  harpoon  ready  to  spear  one  if  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  but  he  was  never  given 
a  chance.  The  harpoon  was  made  of  blood  wood  or 
iron  bark,  I  forget  which,  though  I  was  told  at  the 
time,  aiid  was  about  twelve  feet  long,  having  a  big 
bulb  at  the  end  into  which  the  barbed  harpoon 
fitted,  the  socket  being  lined  with  lead  to  enable  the 
blade  to  come  away  quickly  when  the  animal  was 
struck,  but  which  was  .held  securely  in  place  by  being 
wedged  in  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton  bound  round 
the  end.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  had  his  spear  nearly 
all  his  life,  and  that  he  had  once  speared  seven 
dugong  in  an  hour  and  a  half  when  using  this 
weapon.  He  told  me  further  that  he  did  not  throw 
it,  but  leapt  overboard  with  it  in  his  hands,  thus 
adding  his  own  weight  to  that  of  the  harpoon,  and 
enabling  it  to  sink  deeper  into  the  quarry. 

The  "  boys "  had  brought  with  them  a  fishing 
net  with  which  they  made  several  casts  along  the 
beach,  at  one  haul  securing  several  stingarees  and 
some  seventy-six  fine  edible  fish.  These  included 
two  kind  of  trevalli,  black  bream,  and  some  John 
Dory,  as  well  as  another  kind  with  a  long  forked  tail 
I  had  never  yet  seen  before  The  yellow  trevalli 
was  very  beautiful,  the  delicate  colouring  down  its 
side  being  especially  lovely. 

One  of  the  Torres  Strait  islanders,  Myquick  by 
name,  was  to  have  gone  to  Fitzroy  Island  with  pro- 
visions and  then  to  have  joined  us  at  Bunrabadoo, 
but  as  he  never  turned  up,  we  concluded  that  the 
wind  and  current  had  been  too  strong  for  him  and 
had  compelled  him  to  go  home.  When  therefore 
we  rounded  the  point  into  Yarrabah  Bay  on  our  re- 
turn journey,  we  were  surprised  to  see  Myquick's  boat 
lying  aground  right  out  of  her  course,  and  on  going 
aboard  were  given  the  following  reason  by  the 
skipper  for  getting  himself  into  such  a  predicament. 
He  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  book  in  the  cabin 
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of  his  boat  which  he  had  found  so  interesting  (though 
he  could  not  read)  that  he  handed  the  tiller  to  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  crew  while  he  perused 
it,  and  that  the  fault  lay  with  his  subordinate,  who, 
not  knowing  the  coast,  had  first  run  out  of  his  course 
and  then  grounded  the  boat  on  a  mud  bank.  However, 
he  continued,  he  had  spent  the  time  well,  for  when 
the  tide  ran  out  he  got  his  crew  to  work  and  scraped 
the  ship's  bottom.  The  book  being  produced  we  were 
not  a  little  amused  to  find  that  this  all-absorbing 
work  was  merely  a  volume  containing  answers  to 
sums  in  arithmetic,  and  we  were  therefore  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  real  truth  was  that  Myquick  had 
found  it  too  much  for  his  mental  capacity  and  had 
gone  to  sleep  over  it. 

The  next  day  we  bade  farewell  to  this  happy 
spot,  and  went  back  to  Kuranda,  passing  on  our  way 
some  of  the  wild  blacks  in  their  dirty  camps.  The 
contrast  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  impressive,  and 
made  us  feel  very  sure  that  anyone  who  is  not  a 
hardened  bigot  and  opposed  to  all  missionary  efforts, 
could  not  help  admitting  that  this  Mission  was 
highly  beneficial  to  its  inhabitants.  One  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  at  once  compare  the  dirt,  squalor, 
and  filth  of  the  camps,  with  the  cleanliness  and 
brightness  of  the  Mission  life,  and  contrast  the 
coarse  sullen  faces  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
with  the  cheerful  countenances  of  those  living  in  the 
latter.  One  has  only  to  put  all  feeling  of  bias  aside 
for  one  moment  and  all  the  cant  which  defends  the 
so-called  liberty  of  the  poor  black,  to  see  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty  that  he  is  far  better  cared  for,  far 
happier,  cleaner,  and  more  intelligent  under  the  light 
rule  of  a  mission  reserve  than  he  is  in  his  native  state  ; 
and  just  as  we  do  not  ask  our  children  whether  they 
would  like  to  go  to  school  or  not,  but  send  them  at 
once,  knowing  that  it  is  for  their  good  ;  so  we  should 
not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  aborigines,  but  place 
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them  immediately  under  such  surroundings  as  we 
know  will  benefit  them  both  morally  and  physically. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked  of  the  Mission  by 
its  opponents,  whether  they  supposed  that  this  settle- 
ment was  a  permanent  one,  and  whether  they 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  would  survive  the 
withdrawal  of  the  missionaries.  To  which  one  can 
reply,  that  in  one  way  it  is  certainly  permanent  be- 
cause the  population  is  on  the  increase,  not  on 
account  of  fresh  numbers  sent  there  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  because  the  birth  rate  exceeds  the  death 
rate,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Mission  is  continually  being  presented  by  the  authori- 
ties with  all  the  worn  out  helpless  old  blacks  for 
whom  a  home  has  to  be  found.  No  one,  however, 
imagines  for  a  moment  that  the  settlement  would  sur- 
vive the  withdrawal  of  the  missionaries,  especially  if 
they  consider  what  I  have  previously  tried  to  point 
out  that  the  black  is  not  the  white  man's  brother  but 
his  son.  He  is  incapable  as  yet  of  living  alone  in 
civilised  communities,  and  the  Mission  would  as 
surely  fall  to  pieces  as  a  child's  school  would  do  if 
its  masters  were  withdrawn;  or  as  a  nation,  if  all 
Government  was  suddenly  removed  and  its  people 
asked  to  live  honest  lives  without  the  existence 
of  any  power  capable  of  enforcing  law  and  order. 

Such  was  the  Mission  we  saw,  and  such  were  our 
thoughts  on  leaving  it.  It  has  as  I  have  said  before 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  others  do  not 
possess,  inasmuch  as  it  enjoys  to  a  certain  small  ex- 
tent the  legal  support  and  financial  assistance  of  the 
Government.  It  is  fighting  the  battle  of  a  fallen  and 
a  dying  people,  though  whether  it  wins  its  way 
through  or  loses  depends  upon  the  amount  of  support 
given  to  it  by  the  Australian  people ;  yet  whatever 
the  ultimate  result  may  be,  its  history  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  memory  of  two  men,  father  and 
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son,  who,  moved  to  compassion  by  the  wrongs  of  an 
unhappy  race,  endeavoured  by  act  and  precept  to  stir 
up  their  fellow-men  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and 
responsibility. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
COOKTOWN    AND    KINGS'    PLAINS. 

I  now  come  to  record  what  I  shall  always  regard 
as  some  of  the  most  interesting  days  spent  in  Austra- 
lian territory,  during  which  I  twice  visited  Cooktown, 
and  Kings'  Plains,  the  home  of  Mr.  G.  who  had  long 
lived  in  that  place.  On  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit 
I  went  in  the  company  of  Mr.  M.,  a  Crown  land 
ranger,  and  was  unknown  personally  to  Mr.  G.  or  his 
family  until  I  actually  entered  the  station  gates,  but 
on  my  second,  the  good  wife  and  myself  visited  them 
together  and  were  received  with  equal  hospitality 
and  kindness. 

I  left  Cairns  for  Cooktown  on  board  the  s.s. 
Wodonga  on  December  5th,  1907,  and  reached  Port 
Douglas,  a  small  port  further  up  the  coast,  about 
half -past  nine  the  same  night,  at  which  place  Mr.  M. 
came  on  board,  and  sailing  a  few  hours  later,  arrived 
at  Cooktown  itself  about  five  o'clock  early  next 
morning,  where  we  went  ashore  after  breakfast,  and 
took  up  our  temporary  quarters  at  the  Great  Northern 
Hotel.  Cooktown  is  not  a  flourishing  settlement, 
though  at  the  time  the  Palmer  diggings  were  in  full 
swing  it  could  boast  of  a  great  deal  of  prosperity, 
over  seven  millions  pounds  worth  of  gold  having 
passed  through  its  banks,  this  sum  being  exclusive 
of  that  obtained  by  the  Chinese,  and  of  which  no 
estimate  could  be  formed.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  since  those  times,  nowadays  hardly  seven 
thousand  pounds  passing  through  the  banks 
annually,!  and  the  settlement  being  full  of  empty 

fNOTE. — That  is  of  gold.  I  cannot  guarantee  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  though  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  true,  since  my  informant  was  a  leading  man  in 
the  town. 
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tumble-down  houses  .  The  town  itself  is  situated  on 
a  ridge  between  the  Annan  and  Endeavour  Rivers, 

o 

and  is  both  overlooked  and  protected  from  the  strong 
sea  winds,  by  a  high  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  signalling  station.  The  main 
street  runs  up  from  the  wharf,  parallel  to  the 
Endeavour  River  and  some  fifty  yards  from  its  bank, 
in  the  form  of  a  boomerang,  and  is  ornamented  by 
a  few  poncianna  trees  growing  in  it,  which  were  then 
in  full  blossom,  their  scarlet  flowers  shaped  rather 
like  those  of  a  horse-chestnut,  presenting  a  very  gay 
appearance,  and  forming  a  decided  contrast  to  the  dull 
dirty  weather  board  houses,  all  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  paint.  The  cyclone  which  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  'year  caused  the  ruin  of  a  number 
of  these,  which  were  blown  to  pieces,  their  wreckage 
adding  a  great  deal  to  the  battered  appearance  of  the 
town,  though  much  of  the  tin  roofing  had  been 
removed  to  more  prosperous  places,  the  boat  on  which 
I  left  a  fortnight  later  taking  away  with  it  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  as  cargo. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  took  my  net  and  walked  out 
some  distance  from  the  town  into  the  tropical  scrub 
after  insects,  which  were  few  and  far  between,  the 
rains  not  yet  having  commenced  to  fall  and  the 
country  being  very  dried  up.  However,  I  managed 
to  secure  a  fair  number  of  the  swallow  tail  (papilio 
capaneus),  which  with  papilio  lycaon  was  most  com- 
monly to  be  met  with.  I  passed  several  camps  of  black 
fellows  along  the  side  of  the  road,  two  of  them  being 
close  to  the  railway  line.  The  men  were  lounging 
around  the  huts,  many  of  them  almost  naked,  while 
the  children  played  contentedly  in  the  water  of  the 
river,  trying  to  spear  fish,  their  black  skins  shining 
in  the  sun  as  if  they  had  been  varnished. 
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December  "jth. — I  went  down  (to  the  Chinese 
quarters  a'fter  breakfast,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Josh 
house,  this  being  the  first  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
visited.  The  door  was  open,  but  as  no  one  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  premises,  I  walked  a  few  yards  further 
down  the  street  until  I  found  a  Chinaman  sitting  in 
the  shade  of  a  wall,  whom  I  asked  if  I  could  go 
inside.  He  replied  laconically,  "  Alright,"  pronounc- 
ing the  word  as  if  it  possessed  no  "  1  "  in  its  com- 
position, but  since  he  showed  no  disposition  to  come 
with  me  I  returned  and  went  in  by  myself.  There 
were  three  very  ugly  gilded  images  on  the  altar,  with 
long  black  beards,  in  front  of  each  of  which  was  a 
teapot  and  some  small  china  cups,  I  presume  for  the 
deities  to  drink  out  of  if  necessary.  The  reredos  was 
composed  mostly  of  gilt  and  peacock  feathers,  while 
before  the  altar  a  lamp  was  burning,  and  on  a  small 
table  close  by  stood  a  pot  full  of  small  slips  of  flat 
cane  eight  inches  long  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
broad,  the  ends  of  which  were  covered  on  both  sides 
with  Chinese  writing.  There  were  also  two  large 
drums,  one  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  mounted  on 
stands  higher  than  a  man's  head,  a  large  bell,  and 
I  think  a  gong  also.  On  the  same  table  as  that  on 
which  the  cane  slips  stood,  were  a  row  of  large  pots, 
and  close  to  the  entrance  was  a  large  cauldron,  which 
a  Chinaman  told  me  afterwards  were  used  for  boil- 
ing and  eating  pork  on  New  Year's  day,  but  whether 
or  not  this  was  actually  the  case  I  cannot  say.  The 
walls  and  the  pillars  were  covered  with  writing  in 
various  colours,  which,  with  the  gilt  images  and  the 
peacock  feathers,  gave  the  interior  a  very  gaudy  and 
flamboyant  appearance.  I  examined  the  whole  build- 
ing and  its  contents  at  my  leisure  and  quite  undis- 
turbed, for  though  I  was  there  nearly  ten  minutes,  I 
saw  no  sign  of  any  priest  or  caretaker,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  same  Chinaman  who  was  still 
squatting  under  the  wall  when  I  came  out,  the  whole 
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place  was  quite  deserted.  When  on  the  occasion  of 
my  second  visit  to  Cooktown  I  again  went  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Josh  house  with  the  good  wife  and  Miss 
G.  I  took  the  precaution  of  obtaining  the  assistance 
of  Tommy  ah  Kum,  a  Chinese  storekeeper,  who  pro- 
mised to  inform  his  fellow-countrymen  of  our  in- 
tended visit.  On  our  arrival  at  the  temple  we  were 
met  b'y  a  Chinaman,  who  not  only  showed  us  over 
the  building,  but  escorted  us  to  a  room  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  edifice,  which  contained  about  a  dozen 
carved  armchairs  and  a  table,  where  he  offered  us  tea 
and  oranges.  As,  however,  we  could  neither  of  us 
understand  each  other,  I  came  away  as  unenlightened 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  temple  as  on 
the  former  occasion. 

I  had  a  long  and  very  interesting  conversation 
with  a  Mr.  C.,to  whom  I  was  introduced,  and  who  had 
lived  for  over  forty  years  in  North  Queensland.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  he  showed  me  a  photo- 
graph taken  many  years  ago  of  Townsville  which 
then  consisted  of  one  house,  on  the  verandah  of 
which  stood  himself  and  his  two  friends,  while  stand- 
ing or  squatting  round  in  a  circle  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  black  fellows,  who,  he  said,  were  a  mild,  good- 
tempered  race,  and  would  never  have  interfered  with 
the  white  settlers  had  they  been  left  alone.  He  told 
me  that  a  skirmish  was  shortly  about  to  take  place 
between  the  Annan  River  natives  and  those  from 
around  Cooktown,  but  that  as  soon  as  blood  was 
shed,  the  quarrel  would  be  wiped  out  and  a  great 
corrobboree  held  in  which  the  two  parties  would 
join  ;  and  that  in  consequence  for  the  present  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  native  up  the  Annan  River  where 
he  was  residing,  and  that  even  those  who  generally 
worked  for  himself  had  painted  their  bodies  and 
had  vanished  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  fun.  The 
Cooktown  blacks,  who  admitted  they  were  going  to 
be  attacked,  had  almost  entirely  deserted  the  town. 
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I  learnt  subsequently  that  the  forthcoming  skirmish 
was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  killing  one  Blucher 
or  Butcher,  to  use  his  English  name,  an  aboriginal 
who  had  offended  the  Annan  tribe  in  some  way,  but 
that  Mr.  Butcher  was  extremely  unwilling  to  risk  his 
life  in  the  encounter  and  preferred  to  remain  at 
home. 

In  the  afternoon  a  friend  of  Mr.  M.  took  both  of 
us  up  the  Endeavour  River  to  shoot  Torres  Strait, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  nutmeg  pigeons 
(myristicivora  spilorrhoa),  which  visit  North  Queens- 
land in  great  quantities  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
These  feed  during  the  daytime  on  the  islands  of  the 
great  barrier  reef,  and  at  night  come  to  roost  among 
the  mangroves  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Endea- 
vour, affording  some  very  fine  shooting  if  one  is  able 
to  conceal  oneself  in  an  advantageous  position. 
They  are  fine  black  and  white  birds,  which  can  be 
seen  a  long  way  off,  flying  above  the  tree  tops,  and 
passing  very  rapidly  over  one's  head,  the  pace  at 
which  they  travel  being  so  very  deceptive,  that  we 
only  killed  nine  although  we  all  had  a  great  number 
of  sihots.  In  the  evening  we  played  a  rubber  of 
bridge  at  the  house  of  Mr.  R.,  the  bank  manager,  who 
always  showed  me  great  hospitality  whenever  I 
visited  Cooktown,  He  told  me  that  he  watched  from 
his  upper  verandah  the  effects  produced  by  the  recent 
cyclone,  and  that  he  saw  the  tin  roofs  ripped  from 
off  the  houses  by  the  wind,  like  a  draught  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  bank  ledger.  The  same  night 
the  roof  was  blown  off  the  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
compelling  the  boarders  to  sleep  under  the  billiard 
table,  which  my  friend  avowed  was  the  only  good 
use  it  was  ever  put  to.  Luckily  the  monument 
erected  to  Captain  Cook,  which  is  the  only  thing  of 
any  value  in  the  town,  escaped  uninjured  from  this 
destructive  gale,  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours.  It 
bears  as  an  inscription  "  In  memoriam  Captain  Cook, 
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who  landed  in  this  place  June  17,  1770.  Post  cineres 
gloria  venit."  A  short  but  happy  epitaph  on  this 
great  Englishman. 

Decembzr  %>th. — We  left  Cooktown  for  Kings' 
Plains  about  half -past  four  in  the  morning,  when  it 
was  yet  dark,  the  heat  having  been  so  intense  during 
the  past  few  days  that  we  had  determined  to  get  the 
best  part  of  our  journey  over  before  it  became  too 
hot.  While  I  packed  my  bag  the  perspiration  rolled 
off  my  face,  and  indeed  I  may  say  that  I  was  never 
dry  for  a  moment  during  the  whole  night,  so  close 
was  the  atmosphere  and  so  intolerable  the  heat. 
About  eighteen  miles  out,  we  crossed  Oaky  Creek, 
which  was  now  dry,  though  we  could  see  in  the 
forked  branches  of  the  ti  trees,  far  above  our  heads, 
the  debris  deposited  by  last  year's  flood  ;  the  country 
through  which  we  had  so  far  passed  having  been  flat, 
dried  up,  and  extremely  uninteresting,  with  hardly 
a  sign  of  bird  or  animal  life.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
creek  we  camped  for  breakfast  to  give  the  horses  a 
spell,  close  to  the  selection  of  one  H.,  a  carrier,  whose 
wife  offered  us  some  tea  and  salt  beef.  The  heat 
had  taken  away  all  my  appetite,  but  I  drank  the  tea 
and  ate  with  avidity  a  number  of  beautiful  mangos 
which  were  hanging  on  the  trees,  or  covering  the 
ground  round  the  buildings,  and  obtaining  from 
them  that  enjoyment,  which  only  those  who  have 
themselves  lived  in  the  tropics  can  appreciate  when 
one  is  empty  and  thirsty,  yet  has  on  account  of  the 
extreme  heat  no  desire  to  eat.  The  weather  had  been 
very  hot  over  all  Australia  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  this  district  like  the  rest  had  not  escaped 
its  share  of  high  temperatures. 

At  half -past  nine  we  again  moved  on,  the 
country,  which  was  still  bare  and  uninteresting, 
becoming  more  hilly,  the  creeks  and  gullies  with  their 
steep  sides  now  throwing  a  lot  of  extra  work  on  our 
horses.  I  saw  a  few  kangaroos  from  time  to  time, 
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and  occasionally  a  coucal  among  the  pandanus 
palms  and  ti  trees  which  fringed  the  edge  of  the  dry 
water  courses,  but  otherwise  all  forms  of  life  were 
exceedingly  scarce.  Soon  after  noon  we  reached  the 
station  gates,  and  a  mile  or  so  beyond  drew  up  before 
the  station,  at  which  I  subsequently  passed  so  many 
happy  days. 

We  found  at  the  homestead  Mr.  G.'s  two  sons 
and  two  of  his  daughters,  he  himself  with  his  wife 
and  another  daughter  living  in  Cooktown  and  only 
occasionally  coming  out  to  Kings'  Plains,  though 
their  absence  was  not  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
hospitality  or  kindness  with  which  we  were  received. 
Besides  the  white  people  there  were  five  aboriginals 
or  half-castes  on  the  station,  three  boys,  Roy, 
Brusher,  and  Toby,  and  two  girls,  Topsy  and  Jessie, 
all  of  whom  were  far  cleaner  and  more  industrious 
than  any  others  we  had  previously  met  with.  I  must 
say  that  both  Mr.  G.  and  his  family  treated  them 
exceptionally  well,  looking  after  them  in  every  way 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  we  never  saw  any  other 
station  owner  or  manager  adopt. 

Kings'  Plains,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  flat  tract 
of  country,  stretching  without  a  break  over  an  area 
of  about  forty  square  miles,  being  as  I  understood 
about  ten  miles  from  end  to  end  and  four  miles 
across.  On  all  sides  the  hills  rose  more  or  less 
abruptly  from  its  edge,  giving  to  the  whole  place  a 
shut  in  and  rather  snug  appearance,  while  behind  the 
homestead,  which  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
plain,  was  a  small  hillock  from  which  a  beautiful 
view  was  to  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Approached  from  the  back  of  the  station,  this 
eminence  appeared  to  be  merely  a  rocky  knob,  for  the 
path  wound  easily  up ;  but  on  suddenly  turning  a 
sharp  corner  it  came  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  to 
an  end  in  a  precipice,  from  the  edge  of  which  most 
of  the  run  could  be  seen.  The  sudden  change  from 
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the  gradual  slope  to  the  steep  and  sheer  descent  was 
almost  too  startling  to  be  pleasant,  and  gave  unwary 
climbers  quite  a  start  when  they  found  themselves 
in  so  dangerous  a  position. 

The  house,  like  other  Queensland  homesteads, 
was  ..built  of  slabs  of  wood  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  lined  inside  with  varnished  canvas ; 
while  a  small  verandah  ran  down  the  front,  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  two  shady  mango  trees, 
the  kitchen  and  offices  being  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  a  covered  passage,  all  of  them  being 
quite  open  to  the  air. 

Close  to  the  homestead,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  yards,  ran  a  long  lagoon  where  we 
always  bathed  in  the  evening  after  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  over,  and  as  during  the  last  week,  the 
weather  had  been  very  hot,  with  shade  temperature 
varying  from  97  degs.  to  106  degs.,  I  found  a  short 
swim  most  welcome,  and  a  pleasure  which  those 
people  who  live  on  "  waterless "  stations,  where  a 
bath  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  must  sadly  miss. 
I  say  advisedly  a  short  swim,  for  if  one  indulged  in 
too  violent  exercise  in  the  water,  one  emerged  con- 
siderably hotter  than  one  went  in.  Behind  all  the 
buildings,  and  situated  on  some  rising  ground,  were 
the  cattle  yards,  dip  and  milking  bail,  close  enough 
to  be  reached  quite  easily,  yet  far  enough  away  to 
prevent  the  lowing  of  the  beasts  and  the  dust  raised 
by  a  large  mob  of  cattle  from  becoming  a  nuisance. 

December  Qth. — In  the  afternoon  we  all  left  on 
a  cattle  mustering  expedition,  to  separate  Mr.  G.'s 
cattle  from  some  belonging  to  a  Mr.  M.  E.  who  had 
bought  another  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  Mr.  M.  to  inspect  some 
Crown  land  lying  out  in  that  district.  As  we  passed 
the  lagoons  three  large  Jabirus  took  to  flight,  and 
ascending  to  a  great  height  wheeled  round  over  our 
heads  like  enormous  hawks,  an  unusual  sight,  for 
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one  does  not  often  see  so  many  together.  We  then 
crossed  the  plain,  and  after  riding  some  distance 
through  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  reached  the 
East  Normanby  River,  which  we  followed  up  for 
about  six  or  seven  miles  until  we  met  Mr.  M.  E.'s  men 
at  a  spot  fixed  by  appointment  where  we  camped  for 
the  night.  The  country  through  which  we  passed 
after  leaving  the  plain  was  some  of  the  poorest  I 
have  ever  seen,  slightly  undulating,  sandy,  both  hot 
and  dry,  and  covered  with  stunted  poplars,  gums  or 
blood  wood,  but  with  no  smaller  vegetation  what- 
ever. I  never  felt  the  heat  so  trying  before  as  on  this 
day's  ride,  particularly  in  the  gullies,  where  it  was 
exceptionally  severe.  The  banks  of  the  Normanby 
River  itself  were  more  fertile,  the  trees  growing  to  a 
tolerable  size,  and  there  being  a  fair  amount  of  grass. 
We  soon  had  a  billy  of  tea  boiling,  which  with  the 
usual  salt  beef  formed  our  evening  meal.  I  never 
got  accustomed  to  Queensland  salt  beef,  which  I  have 
eaten  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  in  a  score  of  places, 
though  I  must  admit  that  some  was  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  rest,  but  it  always  made  my  teeth 
ache  abominably,  and  nothing  gave  me  greater  plea- 
sure than  when  I  found  a  change  of  food  was 
possible.  We  lay  on  our  blankets  afterwards  and 
yarned  until  nine  o'clock  when  we  all  gradually 
dozed  off,  M.  E.  and  I  being  the  last  two  to 
go  to  sleep,  for  we  were  the  only  two  who  had 
ever  been  in  England  and  we  found  a  great  deal 
in  common  to  talk  about.  When  I  did  go  to 
sleep,  however,  I  slept  pretty  well ;  in  fact,  I 
generally  did  out  of  doors,  for  the  heat  of  a  room 
is  very  trying  in  North  Queensland,  and  if  one  does 
get  to  sleep  it  neither  refreshes  nor  rests  one.  Out 
in  the  open  the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  for  the  hard 
ground  prevents  one  getting  too  hot,  and  one  gets 
to  sleep  very  quickly,  disturbed  only  by  the  green 
ants  which  from  time  to  time  crawl  over  one  and 
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give  a  friendly  nip.  The  blacks,  by  the  way,  use 
these  ants  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  sweet,  for 
they  possess  a  sharp  taste  and  are  said  strongly  to 
resemble  acid  drops.  N.  G.  ate  some  to  show  me  how 
good  they  were,  but  I  declined  to  follow  his  example. 
The  next  morning  we  were  moving  by  daybreak, 
and  continued  our  journey  up  the  river,  penetrating 
far  into  the  hills  in  search  of  the  wild  unbranded 
cattle,  who  proved  too  clever  for  us,  for  we  secured 
none.  Meanwhile  Mr.  M.  and  N.  G.  rode  in  another 
direction  to  inspect  the  Crown  land,  all  of  us  meeting 
again  at  noon,  when  I  found  to  my  great  delight  that 
Mr.  M.  had  combined  sport  with  business  and  had 
captured  a  fine  barramundi,  a  fish  which  in  its  habits 
resembles  the  English  pike,  and  which  when  boiled 
in  salt  beef  water  proved  a  very  agreeable  change  to 
the  salt  junk  we  had  been  eating.  We  lay  under  a 
small  tent  and  rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
after  which  we  commenced  mustering,  and  found  all 
the  beasts  we  were  looking  for  among  the  trees  which 
grew  in  the  river  bed.  While  riding  after  one  beast, 
my  head  came  in  contact  with  a  nest  of  green  ants 
hanging  in  a  branch,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  covered 
with  these  horrible  little  wretches,  who,  though  not 
possessing  a  poisonous  bite,  yet  have  a  most  deter- 
mined nip  which  renders  their  presence  decidedly 
disagreeable.  About  six  o'clock  we  camped  again, 
and  I  had  my  first  experience  of  going  on  cattle 
camps,  turning  out  to  watch  at  a  quarter-past  ten 
with  three  others.  The  cattle  were  very  wild  and  it 
took  my  companions  all  their  time  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, for  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  attempted 
such  a  thing,  and  I  was  very  ignorant  of  what  I  ought 
to  do,  I  could  not  help  them  at  all.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  quickly  my  horse  knew  when  a 
beast  got  up,  and  how  well  he  could  see  in  the  dark, 
for  without  a  movement  on  my  part  he  would 
advance  a  few  steps  to  the  left  or  right  and  turn  a 
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beast  who  had  wandered  too  far  from  the  mob  back 
into  it  again.  It  was  so  dark,  that  I  could  only  dis- 
tinguish the  white  patches  on  the  beasts,  and  when- 
ever a  red  bullock  got  up  I  could  not  see  it  at  all, 
nor  could  I  see  the  trees,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number,  so  that  I  was  every  moment  expecting 
to  run  my  head  against  an  overhanging  branch,  and 
would  probably  have  done  so,  had  not  my  horse  been 
able  to  see  a  great  deal  better  than  I  and  success- 
fully kept  clear  of  all  obstacles.  About  twelve 
o'clock  the  beasts  settled  themselves  to  rest,  emitting 
a  deep  sigh,  which  one  could  easily  hear,  as  one  after 
another  dropped  down  and  commenced  to  chew  the 
cud.  I  turned  in  again  soon  after  one  o'clock,  the 
next  watch  taking  till  dawn,  and  being  as  loath  to 
come  out  of  camp  as  ours  was  glad  to  get  back.  The 
whole  surroundings  must  appeal  strongly  to  one  of 
an  imaginative  instinct  who  goes  on  cattle  camp  for 
the  first  time,  though  to  the  stockman  who  looks 
upon  it  as  a  mere  part  of  a  day's  work,  there  is  little 
romance  in  it.  Sunset  and  sunrise  afford  under  such 
occasions  the  most  perfect  opportunity  for  watching 
the  beauties  of  North  Queensland,  for  during  the 
day  the  delicate  tints  of  the  eucalyptus  forest  dis- 
appear under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  and 
all  the  landscape  quivers  with  the  intense  heat. 
Then  one  can  see  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
beautiful  poplar  gums  with  their  motionless  leaves 
and  white  boughs  shining  through  the  brief  twilight ; 
from  time  to  time  a  slight  breeze  fans  the  tree  tops, 
and  the  slender  saplings,  as  they  sway,  show  the  red  or 
the  purple  of  their  young  foliage  to  perfection  ;  while 
the  scented  gum  gives  forth  its  lovely  fragrance  and 
its  spotted  butt  presents  more  the  appearance  of  a 
marble  column,  mottled  with  blue  and  red,  rather 
than  that  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  for,  maybe,  it  has 
just  shed  its  bark,  and  its  new  coat  still  retains  all  its 
freshness  and  brilliant  colouring.  The  fire  is  lit  and 
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the  billy  boils,  all  gathering  round  to  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  the  possibilities  of  the  morrow, 
save  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  take  the  first  watch  and 
who  wander  round  the  lowing  beasts  trying  to  quiet 
them  down  and  soothe  them  for  the  night.  The  twi- 
light commences  to  gather,  and  the  kooka  burras 
laugh  together,  heralding  the  approaching  night  in 
weird  chorus  ;  flocks  of  parakeets  fly  past  the  camp, 
squealing  like  things  possessed,  the  cicadas  and 
crickets  meanwhile  keeping  up  their  continual  din. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  shadows  have  fallen,  the  fire 
twinkles  in  the  gloom,  and  the  Southern  cross  shines 
in  all  its  glory,  the  ensign  of  this  vast  continent.  Far 
away  in  the  distance  a  dingo  howls  and  the  cattle 
lift  up  their  heads  and  listen  to  the  sound  ;  while  we  lie 
round  the  fire  content  with  all  the  world,  yarning  for 
a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  dropping  off  to  sleep,  the 
beauties  of  nature  lost  on  most  of  us,  who  have  seen 
them  so  often.  I  have  often  camped  out  and  watched 
the  day  come  and  go,  and  such  hours  have  always 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  me,  but  on  no  occasion 
have  I  felt  them  so  strongly  or  loved  them  so  much 
as  in  these  camps  of  ours  in  North  Queensland  on  the 
bank  of  the  Normanby. 

December  nth. — We  were  up  at  daybreak,  and 
after  mustering  a  few  more  cattle,  drafted  the  two 
brands  and  set  off  home.  As  the  heat  was  again 
very  oppressive,  and  there  were  some  very  young 
calves  in  the  mob,  our  rate  of  travelling  was  barely 
two  miles  an  hour,  so  that  we  did  not  get  back  to  the 
station  till  after  noon,  though  we  had  been  on  the 
move  since  daylight.  We  passed  several  large  wild 
boars  feeding  among  the  ti  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
swamps,  fine  black  pigs,  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  those  turned  down  by  Captain  Cook,  but  whether 
they  are  or  not,  their  flesh  is  too  coarse  and  un- 
palatable to  be  eaten,  so  that  they  are  only  regarded 
as  a  nuisance  and  killed  wholesale  when  they  become 
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too  abundant.  Occasionally  the  dogs  caught  a 
youngster,  or  "  shoot "  as  we  say  in  Staffordshire, 
which  was  brought  home  and  fed  until  it  reached 
porket  size,  when  either  it  was  killed  and  made  good 
eating  or  sold  to  the  Chinese.  One  was  at  this  time 
undergoing  such  a  regime  at  Kings'  Plains,  being 
tethered  by  the  leg  to  a  clump  of  bamboos  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  a  most  savage  little  brute,  for 
when  I  approached  near  him  and  stirred  him  from 
his  slumber  with  my  toe  to  induce  him  to  show  him- 
self, he  rushed  at  me  viciously  snapping  at  my  foot 
like  an  enraged  dog. 

On  our  return  home  we  branded  the  calves,  and 
dipped  the  cows  to  destroy  the  ticks  which  infest 
them,  a  very  needful  process  in  these  parts  which 
has  to  be  done  every  four  weeks.  The  cattle  run  up 
a  narrow  alley  way  or  race  and  plunge  into  a  long 
trough,  if  I  remember  rightly  about  six  feet  deep  and 
twenty-five  feet  long.  The  dip  which  consists  of 
arsenic  and  water,  mixed  with  soda  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  arsenic,  kills  any  tick  on  the  beast's 
body,  rendering  it  free  for  at  least  a  week.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  strength  of  the  arsenic  has  worn 
off  and  young  ticks,  as  small  as  fine  gray  dust,  come 
up  from  the  grass  and  fix  themselves  on  to  the 
animals.  These  gradually  increase  in  size  until  about 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week  when  they  have 
attained  to  full  growth  and  are  ready  to  drop  off  into 
the  ground  and  deposit  their  eggs ;  but  before  this 
state  is  reached,  the  cattle  are  again  dipped  and 
most  of  the  little  parasites  destroyed.  The  ticks 
appeared  to  be  very  bad  at  Kings'  Plains  in  spite  of 
the  cattle  being  dipped  most  regularly,  for  on  no 
other  station  had  I  ever  seen  them  so  prevalent,  or 
so  large ;  many  of  them  there  being  as  big  as  small 
peas. 

December  \^th. — This  evening  we  had  some 
moonlight  shooting  at  the  flying  foxes  or  large 
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fruit-eating  bats  which  passed  over  the  house  in  great 
numbers  every  night.  Soon  after  dusk  they  com- 
menced to  arrive,  and  for  a  long  time  flew  by  in  a 
continual  stream,  their  numbers  never  ceasing  to 

o 

diminish,  for  hour  after  hour  the  flop  of  their  wings 
and  their  quarrelsome  squeak  could  be  heard  fre- 
quently. The  ti  trees  round  the  plain  were  now  in 
full  blossom,  and  it  was  upon  these  chiefly  that  they 
came  to  feed,  though  the  orange  trees,  mangos,  and 
paw  paws  did  not  escape  their  unwelcome  attentions, 
among  whose  fruit  they  created  great  havoc.  We 
posted  ourselves  with  our  guns  a  few  yards  from  the 
house  and  for  some  time  kept  up  a  regular  fusillade, 
though  we  did  very  little  execution.  One  of  them 
which  N.  G.  tumbled  down  with  a  broken  wing 
showed  great  viciousness  when  we  went  to  pick  him 
up  with  the  rest,  snarling  and  biting  at  us  like  an 
enraged  cat  and  emitting  a  most  powerful  stink,  for 
these  beasts  do  not  possess  a  smell  of  the  sweetest, 
resembling  the  animal  from  which  they  take  their 
name  both  in  the  appearance  of  their  face  and  the 
odour  of  their  bodies.  I  skinned  this  one,  but  un- 
luckily the  rains  came  on  just  at  that  time  and  pre- 
vented me  from  drying  it,  and  as  I  had  no  preserva- 
tive with  me  and  left  North  Queensland  before  I  got 
another  opportunity  of  shooting  one,  I  never  obtained 
a  specimen  until  Mr.  J.  shot  me  a  couple  at  Ingham 
some  years  later.  To  see  these  animals  by  moonlight 
on  the  trees  is  rather  curious,  since  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  large  black  beetles  crawling  over 
a  plant.  I  remember  while  sleeping  one  cloudy  but 
light  night  on  a  verandah  at  Ingham  with  my  head 
close  to  some  large  bananas,  I  was  able  to  get  a  good 
look  at  them,  for  they  came  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
face,  and  much  surprised  me  at  the  manner  in  which 
so  apparently  clumsy  an  animal  crawled  nimbly 
down  the  banana  leaves  and  over  the  fruit  which  they 
came  to  devour,  large  monstrous  shapes  like  plague 
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spots  on  the  glorious  foliage  of  these  plants.  Their 
fur  was  generally  full  of  an  equally  nimble  and 
objectionable  form  of  parasite,  which  rendered  the 
skinning  of  them  a  highly  unpleasant  undertaking. 

December  i^th. — This  evening  the  great  event  of 
the  month  took  place,  to  wit,  the  killing  of  a  bullock, 
after  which  all  turned  out  to  give  a  helping  hand 
with  the  salting  of  the  beef,  a  matter  of  pressing  im- 
portance in  a  climate  where  it  so  ouickly  turns  bad. 
The  rubbing  was  pretty  hard  work  if  the  meat  was 
to  be  really  salted  effectually,  but  as  a  recompense 
it  made  one's  hands  beautifully  smooth,  the  fat  taking 
all  the  roughness  out  of  them.  I  was  much  amused 
at  the  widespread,  in  fact,  I  might  almost  say  uni- 
versal, interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  everyone 
and  all  things.  We  ourselves  looked  eagerly  for- 
ward to  some  fresh  meat  and  some  tit-bits  for 
supper,  while  the  black  girls  gathered  round  to  watch 
the  execution  of  the  bullock,  as  eager  for  its  life 
as  the  boys,  their  conduct  forcibly  recalling  their 
savage  ancestry,  for  I  am  sure  the  mere  fact  of  kill- 
ing something  was  in  their  eyes  of  far  greater  interest 
than  the  good  feed  itself.  The  dogs  also  sat  round 
in  a  circle  and  licked  their  lips,  sneaking  a  morsel 
whenever  they  could  get  the  chance,  while  the  very 
hawks  themselves,  scenting  the  banquet  from  afar, 
came  and  sat  on  the  dead  limbs  of  the  trees,  watching 
the  proceedings.  That  night  the  wild  pigs  collected 
and  cleared  up  all  the  offal  that  was  left,  the  dingos 
helping  in  the  feast,  while  next  day  the  fowls  and 
the  ants  consumed  any  invisible  fragments  that 
remained. 

December  i8/A. — To-day  we  made  an  excursion 
to  a  large  swamp,  or  lake  as  they  called  it,  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from  the  homestead,  and 
which  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  see,  having  heard 
great  accounts  of  the  game  to  be  found  either  on  its 
waters  or  in  the  neighbouring  reed  beds.  We  rode 
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leisurely  along  the  side  of  the  plain,  just  within  the 
trees  which  fringed  its  edge,  and  keeping  on  the 
look  out  for  wild  pigs  or  anything  else  which  we 
might  come  across,  but  only  flushing  one  old  boar, 
who  unfortunately  saw  us  coming  and  slipped  off  up 
among  the  hills  before  we  could  get  near  him,  cover- 
ing the  ground  at  a  great  pace  and  with  remarkable 
agility  for  so  clumsy  an  animal.  After  going  about 
five  miles  the  ground  commenced  to  rise  and  we 
crossed  a  small  ridge  of  hills  which  jutted  out  into 
the  plain  like  an  arm,  leaving  a  narrow  neck  of  flat 
country  which  joined  what  I  may  call  the  bigger  and 
the  smaller  plains.  It  was  within  the  latter  that  the 
swamp  la'y,  together  with  a  great  number  of  lesser 
water  holes,  all  of  which  in  the  rainy  season  were 
quite  impossible  to  approach,  the  whole  plain  being  of 
too  boggy  a  nature  for  horse  or  man  to  cross  it. 
As  we  descended  on  the  far  side  of  the  ridge,  one  of 
the  black  boys,  Roy,  I  think,  suddenly  observed  a 
large  whip  snake  ascending  a  tree,  and  quickly 
jumping  off  his  horse  seized  the  reptile  by  the  tail 
and  cracked  it  as  one  does  a  whip,  which  had  the 
effect  of  jerking  its  head  off  its  body  and  of  killing 
it  on  the  spot. 

In  the  first  pool  we  visited  there  were  a  couple 
of  pied  geese  (anseranas  semipalmata)  feeding,  one 
of  which  Mr.  M.  was  lucky  enough  to  secure.  To  my 
everlasting  regret,  I  did  not  keep  its  skin,  for  without 
a  protest,  I  allowed  it  to  go  into  the  pot,  my  anxiety 
to  taste  some  fresh  meat  being  too  strong  for  my 
instincts  as  a  collector.  Not  that  these  birds  were 
uncommon,  for  they  were  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
but  they  always  proved  themselves  on  subsequent 
occasions  to  be  a  good  deal  too  cunning  for  me, 
keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  lagoons  or  sitting  up 
in  the  ti  trees  among  the  swamps,  so  that  I  was  quite 
unable  to  approach  them  on  either  of  my  visits,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  Kings'  Plains  without  ever 
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having  managed  to  secure  a  single  specimen.  They 
are  fine  handsome  black  and  white  birds  with  their 
feet  only  semi-palmated,  and  are  readily  tamed,  for  I 
have  seen  them  walking  round  the  homestead  in  quite 
a  domestic  fashion. 

We  then  rode  on  to  the  lake,  where  the  water 
was  now  very  low,  it  being  just  at  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  and  as  all  the  reeds  were  pretty  tall  and 
the  water  covered  with  large  white  lilies  in  full 
bloom,  its  whole  appearance  was,  I  must  say,  much 
more  that  of  a  swamp.  Here  were  gathered  together 
a  vast  number  of  water  fowl  from  all  the  country  for 
many  miles  around,  the  other  water  holes  being  quite 
dried  up.  I  could  see  a  number  of  pelican  swimming 
about  in  the  middle  and  a  few  flocks  of  white  egrets 
standing  among  the  ti  trees  on  the  far  side,  but  most 
of  the  birds  were  lying  up  in  the  reeds  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  were  quite  concealed  from  view. 
It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  M.  should  wait  at  the  near 
end  of  the  lake  while  I  rode  round  with  Roy  and 
attempted  to  get  a  shot  at  the  other  side,  but  that 
if  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  I  was  to  fire  my  gun  several 
times  in  the  off  chance  of  my  being  able  to  drive 
some  ducks  over  him.  This  therefore  I  proceeded  to 
do,  but  not  being  able  to  get  a  bird,  let  off  several 
cartridges  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  most  won- 
derful result  followed  my  shots,  for  the  lake  which 
a  few  moments  before  had  been  sleeping  quietly 
under  the  tropical  sun,  now  became  at  once  animated 
with  bird  life  and  resounded  with  their  startled 
cries.  The  great  flock  of  pelican  immediately  took 
to  flight  and  circling  up  and  up  far  above  our  heads 
with  their  white  feathers  glistening  in  the  sunlight, 
sailed  silently  through  the  air  without  a  movement 
of  their  mighty  wings,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  vulgar 
clamour  raised  by  the  dense  mob  below.  Flocks  of 
egrets  flew  round  on  all  sides  like  white  clouds  ;  blue 
cranes  by  the  hundred  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
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tion ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  black  duck, 
finest  of  Australian  game  ;  dense  masses  of  whistling 
geese  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  over  one's 
head ;  wood  ducks  and  waders ;  cormorants  and 
herons  ;  jabiru  and  water  fowl  of  every  variety,  all 
uttering  their  numerous  cries,  so  that  the  whole  place 
in  a  moment  from  the  firing  of  my  gun  re-echoed 
with  the  wild  clamour  of  bird  life.  Never  have  I 
seen  such  a  sight  as  I  now  witnessed  for  the  first 
time,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  witness  the  like  again. 
Crouching  down  at  the  end  of  a  muddy  spit  which 
ran  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake  I  fired  rapidly  at 
those  birds  which  came  over  my  head  until  my  few 
cartridges  were  spent,  securing  three  black  ducks  and 
a  cormorant,  the  latter  of  which  I  shot  by  accident. 
Roy  meanwhile  waded  on  horseback  out  into  the 
reeds  cracking  his  stock  whip  and  putting  up  fresh 
game  at  every  stride,  which,  circling  round  and  round 
in  ever  increasing  numbers,  added  their  squawks  to 
the  universal  din. 

Coming  back  round  the  lake  we  surprised  five 
wild  pigs  asleep  in  a  small  water  hole,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  us,  ran  off  in  single  file  across  the  plain 
at  a  great  pace,  escaping  unmolested  as  neither  of 
us  carried  a  rifle.  We  saw  to-day,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  a  great  number  of  native  companions 
(antigone  australasiana),  feeding  in  the  wild  rice, 
but  these  also  were  too  shy  to  let  us  get  anywhere 
near  them.  I  once  secured  a  specimen  of  this  bird  at 
Ingham  with  the  aid  of  a  rifle,  a  shot  gun  being 
almost  useless,  but,  as  I  had  not  sufficient  arsenic,  or 
anything  else  to  take  its  place,  the  skin  went  bad 
through  lack  of  means  to  preserve  it,  and  I  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining  another.  We  stopped  a  few 
minutes  to  watch  them  dancing  together,  flapping 
their  wings  and  jumping  up  into  the  air  in  their  well- 
known  quaint  fashion,  which  amused  me  not  a  little ; 
but  why  they  indulge  in  such  a  performance  I  am 
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unable  to  say,  nor  have  I  heard  any  satisfactory  rea- 
son given.  On  returning  to  the  rest  of  the  party  I 
found  that  they  had  had  no  sport  at  all,  the  birds 
never  leaving  the  centre  of  the  lake,  which  must  have 
been  six  or  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  as  on 
that  side  there  was  no  spit  for  them  to  walk  out  upon, 
they  had  to  content  themselves  with  watching  the 
game  at  a  distance,  which  needless  to  say  did  not  give 
m'y  companion  much  satisfaction.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  quite  useless  to  shoot  a  great  number  of 
ducks  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  they  commence  to 
putrify  in  a  very  few  hours  and  are  quite  uneatable 
by  next  day.  We  returned  back  to  the  homestead 
without  any  further  incident. 

I  had  several  other  days  shooting,  but  secured 
nothing  of  any  interest  except  a  large  red  kangaroo 
which  we  obtained  not  far  from  the  station.  We  had 
ridden  out  one  morning  with  the  express  purpose  of 
trying  to  get  a  big  fellow,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  came  across  a  couple  sitting  up  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  looking  at  us.  I  got  out  of  the  saddle,  and  lean- 
ing the  rifle  up  against  a  tree,  hit  one  of  them  hard 
with  the  first  shot,  but  at  the  report  of  the  weapon 
my  horse  broke  away,  compelling  me  to  run  after 
and  catch  him  before  I  could  join  with  N.  G.  in  the 
pursuit.  By  the  time  I  caught  up  my  friend  he  had 
overtaken  the  kangaroo,  which  had  only  strength  to 
hop  over  the  ridge  and  partially  down  the  other  side 
before  falling.  It  had  rained  heavily  the  night 
before  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  hot  and  humid 
that  I  could  scarcely  summon  up  the  energy  to  skin 
the  dead  animal,  though  it  was  quite  early  in  day 
and  N.  G.  and  I  had  ridden  to  the  place  where  I  had 
shot  it.  I  never  remember  the  Queensland  climate  so 
intolerable  as  it  was  then  just  before  the  advent  of 
the  rain,  for  the  close  damp  heat  seemed  to  take  all 
the  life  out  of  a  man,  and  all  desire  to  do  any  useful 
work,  unless  driven  by  sheer  necessity.  We  got  up 
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worn  out  in  the  morning  and  we  went  to  bed  in  the 
same  condition  at  night ;  and  though  I  went  to  Kings' 
Plains  some  years  later  in  a  much  earlier  month, 
when  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  then  felt  quite 
another  person,  yet  during  this  fortnight  every  move- 
ment felt  ah  exertion,  and  if  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
had  not  stirred  me  up  by  creating  a  desire  to  ride 
to  various  parts  of  the  run,  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
allowed  myself  to  lie  all  day  under  the  shade  of  the 
verandah  in  a  state  of  idle  collapse.  The  kangaroo 
was  a  very  fine  male,  measuring  seven  feet  six  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  his  tail,  and  though  my 
bullet  passed  through  his  chest,  yet  he  was  able  to 
run  for  nearly  half  a  mile  before  we  came  up  with 
him.  The  forearms  were  most  remarkably  developed, 
each  muscle  standing  out  very  clearly,  so  that  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  been  a  very  nasty  customer  to 
tackle  had  one  bailed  him  up  against  a  tree  and  had 
to  approach  him  on  foot.  The  fur  is  quite  useless 
on  these  northern  kangaroos,  in  fact,  one  cannot  call 
it  fur  at  all,  for  it  resembles  much  more  the  short 
coat  of  a  horse,  but  such  a  big  hide  as  this  would 
have  fetched  from  seven  to  eight  shillings  in  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  America  to 
make  boots.  The  sinews  of  the  tail  which  are  ex- 
tracted and  used  for  surgical  purposes,  make  I  believe 
about  fourpence  a  dozen  in  Melbourne,  and  are  of 
a  most  beautiful  silvery  colour  when  first  drawn  out 
and  of  remarkable  toughness:,  but  when  dried  becom- 
ing hard  and  brown.  The  tail  itself  is  considered  the 
most  edible  part  of  the  animal,  and  I  have  often 
tasted  it  boiled  down  into  soup,  it  being  pretty  good 
when  cooked  thus,  but  the  rest  of  the  flesh  is  dry, 
sinewy,  and  rather  tasteless. 

I  left  Kings'  Plains  on  December  igth  ;  T.,  a 
carrier,  passing  with  his  horses  on  that  day  and  taking 
me  with  him.  My  companion  knew  the  road  well, 
having  lived  in  Cooktown  all  his  life,  if  he  was  not 
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actually  born  there,  and  so  was  able  to  point  me  out 
the  old  piles  which  now  alone  mark  the  site  of 
numerous  hotels  and  houses  which  once  existed  along 
the  road  when  the  gold  fields  of  the  Palmer  River 
were  in  full  swing.  At  Oaky  Creek,  there  were  at 
least  two  hotels,  a  wheelwright's  and  a  smith's  shop, 
besides  numerous  other  buildings.  No  one  now  re- 
mained except  a  Chinaman,  Ahun  by  name,  who 
owned  a  small  fruit  orchard  and  a  team  of  horses, 
carrying  on  the  dual  occupation  of  a  market 
gardener  and  a  carrier. 

"  Wonderful  people  for  making  you  at  home  are 
the  Chinese,"  said  my  friend  T.,  as  quite  uninvited 
he  walked  into  Ahun's  house  and  helped  himself  to 
some  tea  and  mangos  which  stood  on  the  table.  I 
followed,  also  without  an  invitation,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Chinaman  came  in  himself,  followed 
by  his  assistant,  a  quaint,  bandy-legged,  bright-eyed 
little  fellow  called  Ah  Chump.  The  former,  with 
whom  I  had  a  little  conversation,  told  me  that  he 
was  married,  but  had  left  his  wife  in  Canton  some 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  that  having  made  some 
money  he  was  about  to  return  to  China,  having  done 
pretty  well  from  his  pack  team  and  fruit  orchard. 
After  drinking  some  very  good  Chinese  tea  and  eat- 
ing our  breakfast,  for  we  had  got  under  weigh  very 
early,  we  proceeded  on  our  road,  reaching  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel  at  Cooktown  before  noon.  The 
only  incident  of  the  whole  journey  occurred  just 
after  leaving  Oaky  Creek,  when  we  passed  a  frilled 
lizard  sunning  himself  by  the  road  side,  and  which 
T.  quickly  secured,  knocking  him  on  the  head  with 
the  whip  before  he  could  take  refuge  up  a  tree. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  C.  had  returned  to 
Cooktown  and  was  staying  at  the  hotel,  not  merely 
because  he  was  good  company,  but  also  because  I  was 
anxious  to  hear  from  him  what  was  the  result  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  two  black  tribes.  Mr.  C.  said 
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that  the  gins  reported  that  so  long  as  the  food  lasted, 
the  Annan  River  blacks  held  corrobborees  to  screw 
up  their  courage  and  prepare  for  battle,  but  that  after 
four  days  when  provisions  were  running  short  they 
came  out  of  their  camp  and  an  engagement  took 
place  near  the  Black  Mountains,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  those  from  Cooktown,  who  wounded  two  their 
adversaries,  including  the  timid  Blucher,  who  was 
speared  twice  through  the  leg.  Blood  being  now 
drawn  and  honour  satisfied,  the  two  belligerents 
held  a  great  corrobboree  and  finally  separated  on 
friendly  terms,  the  women  of  both  sides  declaring 
the  Cooktown  warriors  to  be  great  fighters. 

I  sailed  next  day  alone  back  to  Cairns,  Mr.  M. 
not  wishing  to  go  by  that  week's  boat.  Unfor- 
tunately he  lingered  too  long  at  Kings'  Plains,  and 
the  rain  commencing  to  fall  on  the  2Oth,  continued 
steadily  until  twenty-six  inches  had  been  registered, 
and  Oaky  Creek  being  quite  impassable,  my  friend 
was  compelled  to  camp  on  the  west  side  until  it  sub- 
sided, and  he  was  able  to  cross. 

I  did  not  visit  Kings'  Plains  a  second  time  until 
two  and  a  half  years  later  when  I  again  left  Cairns 
on  August  gth,  1910,  this  time  with  my  good  wife, 
once  more  bound  for  that  fascinating  place.  As  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  my  visit  was  to  secure  a  col- 
lection of  birds  from  the  neighbourhood,  this  portion 
of  the  chapter  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  those  I  saw 
or  whose  skins  I  obtained.  Those  among  my  readers 
therefore  who  axe  not  interested  in  such  things  would 
do  well  to  skip  the  following  pages  and  continue  the 
next  chapter. 

On  this  occasion  we  went  by  day  on  board  the  s.s. 
Mourilyan,  leaving  Cairns  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  getting  to  Port  Douglas  at  half -past 
eight.  The  latter  is  a  sleepy  little  town  with  one 
broad  street  down  which  we  walked,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  settlement,  touching  the 
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sea  at  both  ends ;  but  beyond  meeting  a  number  of 
goats,  who  seemed  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
we  saw  nobody  or  nothing  of  interest.  I  was  glad 
all  the  same  to  have  visited  the  spot,  having  only 
been  there  previously  at  night,  though  there  was  very 
little  to  see.  We  reached  Cooktown  at  half-past 
four  and  again  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel. 

The  place  had  changed  very  little  since  I  saw 
it  last,  still  stagnating  quietly  with  one  boat  south- 
ward a  week,  and  one  train  inland  to  the  Laura  in 
a  similar  period  of  time.  On  landing  we  called  on 
Mr.  G.  and  his  family,  when  it  was  decided  amongst 
us  that  we  should  leave  for  Kings'  Plains  on  the  nth, 
one  of  the  Miss  G.'s  accompanying  us.  Accordingly 
on  that  date,  I  once  more  set  out  upon  the  familiar 
road,  there  being  on  this  occasion  five  of  us  in  the 
vehicle,  Miss  G.,  my  wife,  a  Mrs.  C,  a  passenger 
bound  for  Butcher's  Hill,  my  old  friend  T.,  and 
myself.  We  had  a  team  of  four  horses  but  they  were 
a  very  poor  lot,  for  after  passing  Oaky  Creek  some 
of  them  commenced  to  show  the  white  feather  and 
refused  to  pull  together.  At  the  creek  itself  the 
vehicle  broke  down,  compelling  us  to  camp  for  an 
hour  while  T.  mended  it  with  a  sapling  which  he 
trimmed  into  shape  with  a  borrowed  axe  and  which 
lasted  very  well  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  On 
reaching  a  steep  hill  known  locally  as  the 
"  Greecian,"  the  horses  jibbed  and  resolutely 
declined  to  draw  the  load  further,  compelling  all  to 
turn  out  and  walk  ahead,  while  T.  and  myself 
attempted  to  get  the  team  up,  he  at  their  heads  swear- 
ing, coaxing,  and  beating  alternately,  while  I  chocked 
up  the  buckboard  behind  with  a  block  of  wood  when- 
ever we  gained  a  few  yards.  In  this  fashion  we 
slowly  made  the  ascent,  being  occupied  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  in  doing  so,  though  if  the  team  had 
really  put  some  heart  into  their  work  and  pulled 
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together,  they  could  have  got  us  up  in  quarter  that 
time.  Not  only  was  it  a  steep  incline,  but  the  surface 
of  the  road  was  also  very  bad,  since  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  poor  state  of  repair  on  the 
Palmer  diggings  failing,  and  no  attempt  was  now 
made  to  keep  it  in  anything  like  real  order.  We  did 
not  arrive  at  Kings'  Plains  until  half -past  three, 
having  taken  over  eight  hours  to  come  the  thirty-five 
miles,  and  so  slow  was  our  progress,  that  at  one  time 
I  really  began  to  think  we  should  never  get  there, 
as  the  four  horses  between  them  seemed  unable  to 
muster  the  courage  of  a  rat.  Mrs.  C,  who  sat  beside 
me  on  the  back  seat,  proved  herself  to  be  a  most  in- 
teresting companion,  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  her 
life  in  North  Queensland  and  New  Guinea,  though 
she  had  been  born  in  England. 

We  were,  as  I  anticipated,  most  warmly  wel- 
comed at  Kings'  Plains  by  the  family,  and  I  eagerly 
renewed  my  former  friendship  with  all  its  inhabi- 
tants. Only  one  of  the  brothers  was  there,  the 
younger  being  away  in  Sydney,  but  there  was  no 
other  alteration  in  the  place  or  its  occupants,  save 
that  the  black  children  had  grown  a  good  deal  older, 
that  Topsy  was  the  proud  mother  of  an  infant,  and 
that  their  numbers  were  further  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  black  girl,  Minnie  by  name. 

On  the  1 3th  I  commenced  my  collecting  at  an 
early  hour,  a  fine  blue- faced  honey  eater  (entomyza 
cyanotis)  being  my  first  acquisition.  This  bird  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  blue  colouring 
of  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the  face,  which  is  quite 
devoid  of  feathers  and  which  helps  to  give  it  a  very 
gay  appearance,  though  unfortunately  after  it  has 
been  dead  some  time  the  colouring  fades  and  the 
skin  loses  a  great  deal  of  that  attraction  which  the 
bird  possesses  in  life.  The  next  I  secured  were  some 
pale  headed  parakeets  (platycercus  pallidiceps),  of 
which  a  great  number  frequented  the  place,  flying 
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round  in  twos  and  threes,  and  feeding  on  the  seeds 
of  the  various  bushes  which  grew  about  the  house. 
There  was  a  great  difference  among  them,  some  being 
far  brighter  than  others,  especially  about  the  head 
and  cheeks,  which  were  coloured  pale  yellow  and 
blue  respectively.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  genus 
platycercus,  for  although  their  markings  and  colour- 
ing are  similar,  yet  they  vary  in  every  case  I  have 
met  as  to  the  intensity  of  it,  especially  among  the 
males,  t 

There  were  a  number  of  white  quilled  goose  teal 
(nettopus  albipeninis)  on  the  lagoon,  several  of  which 
I  secured  both  for  my  collection  and  the  pot.  They 
are  stupid  little  creatures,  never  going  far  from  the 
spot  where  they  are  flushed,  and  returning  to  it  again 
and  again,  displaying  I  might  almost  sa*y  the  utmost 
indifference  to  their  fate,  for  they  fly  in  a  flock  with 
a  plaintive  squeal  and  offer  an  easy  shot  to  one's  gun. 

We  mustered  and  dipped  cattle  in  the  afternoon, 
having  to  go  across  the  plain  to  get  them.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  numerous  were  the  plain  tur- 
keys or  bustards,  and  how  greatly  they  had  increased 
since  my  last  visit,  for  where  I  had  seen  one,  I  now 
saw  a  dozen.  It  was  very  curious  also  to  notice  how 
loath  they  were  to  leave  the  plain  and  fly  over  the 
trees,  for  so  long  as  they  could  get  up  in  front  of 
us  and  fly  away  a  mile  or  more,  they  were  very  shy, 
and  would  not  let  us  approach  them  at  all,  but  as 
soon  as  we  surrounded  one  in  a  corner  of  the  plain, 
he  would  let  us  get  quite  close  to  him  and  then  come 
sailing  back  over  our  heads  to  his  familiar  haunt,  as 
if  afraid  to  pass  over  the  tree  tops  in  making  a  wide 
detour. 

While  mustering,  a  big  old  boar  got  up  in  front 
of  the  cattle  and  trotted  away  from  us  in  the  coolest 

tNOTE.—  From  the  numbers  of  isolated  and  unique  specimens 
found  of  this  genus,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  fre- 
quently interbreed. 
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and  most  leisurely  fashion  I  have  ever  seen.  N.  G. 
told  me  that  the  pigs  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  were  now  an  unmiti- 
gated pest,  rooting  up  the  plain  in  every  direction 
and  destroying  a  great  amount  of  grass ;  and  that  he 
himself  had  killed  thirty-six  a  few  days  before,  and 
had  nearly  met  with  a  severe  accident  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  them.  He  had  shot  a  boar  from  a  distance 
and  had  walked  up  to  it,  forgetting  to  reload,  think- 
ing it  was  dead.  When  he  was  close  upon  it,  the 
beast  jumped  up  with  a  snort  of  rage  preparing  to 
charge,  but  my  friend,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
swung  his  rifle  round  by  the  barrel  and  stunned  it 
with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head,  thus  probably  saving 
his  life,  for  to  run  would  have  been  useless,  and  he 
had  no  time  to  reload.  Shortly  before  our  visit,  a 
well-known  local  man  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  pig 
through  apparently  having  acted  in  a  similar  fashion, 
but  who  had  not  perhaps  either  the  time  or  the 
quickness  of  mind  to  extricate  himself  so  suddenly 
from  his  dangerous  position.  In  fact,  the  pigs  had 
become  so  numerous  that  it  was  not  now  safe  to  go 
on  foot  among  the  long  grass  round  the  swamp  at 
the  top  end  of  the  run,  under  heaps  of  which  the  old 
boars  lay  during  the  day  time  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  * 

August  i$th. — While  out  mustering  we  fre- 
quently came  across  a  flock  of  partridge  pigeons 
(geophaps  smithi),  which  were  plentiful  in  this  part 
of  the  country  and  were  locally  called  squatters,  from 
their  habit  of  lying  quite  close  to  the  ground.  They 
were  very  difficult  to  see,  not  moving  until  one  almost 
stepped  on  top  of  them,  upon  which  they  got  up  with 
a  loud  whirr  of  their  wings  and  flew  off  to  some  neigh- 
bouring tree,  on  whose  branches  they  sat  and  allowed 
one  to  approach  very  closely.  This  morning  I  saw 
one  squatting  on  the  ground  while  we  were  riding, 
and  so  close  did  it  sit  that  we  were  able  to  gather 
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round  the  bird  and  touch  it  with  the  thongs  of  our 
whips  before  it  took  to  flight,  passing  almost  under 
our  horses'  legs  in  its  hasty  departure  I  shot  several 
of  these  and  found  them  most  excellent  eating  indeed 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  game  bird  in  Australia 
both  for  sport  and  the  table,  since  they  take  a  good 
shot  to  kill,  so  rapid  and  so  sudden  is  their  flight, 
while  their  pectoral  muscles  being  well  developed 
they  are  both  easy  to  carve  and  delicate  to  eat. 

August  i^th. — I  discovered  the  nest  of  a  whist- 
ling eagle  about  half  a  mile  from  the  homestead  in 
a  tall  gum  tree  overhanging  the  lagoon,  and  after 
breakfast  walked  to  the  place  with  Toby,  who  with 
the  agility  of  a  monkey  climbed  up  and  brought  me 
down  a  pair  of  eggs.  No  sooner  had  he  handed  them 
to  me,  than  I  heard  a  faint  squeak  and  on  turning  one 
of  them  over  in  my  hand  discovered  that  the  young 
bird  was  just  on  the  point  of  hatching  and  had 
already  commenced  to  chip  a  hole  through  the  shell. 
I  accordingly  told  the  boy  to  take  them  back,  which 
he  did,  ascending  the  tree  a  second  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  depositing  them  once  more  in  the  nest,  none 
the  worse  I  think  for  their  temporary  absence,  for  I 
frequently  saw  the  eagle  round  this  tree  again,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  by  now  the  youngsters  have  taken 
their  second  and  final  departure  from  it.  Under 
the  gum  tree  itself,  protected  by  the  thorns  of 
the  bush  in  which  it  was  situated  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  eagles  above,  who  scared  away  all  intruders, 
I  found  the  nest  of  a  barred  shouldered  dove,  con- 
taining two  little  white  eggs,  which  I  did  not  disturb, 
but  as  the  bird  was  still  sitting  when  I  left  Kings' 
Plains,  I  never  knew  whether  she  was  successful  in 
hatching  her  young.  This  dove  (geopelia  humeralis) 
is  frequently  caught  and  tamed  by  the  people  in 
North  Queensland,  and  is  far  from  shy  even  in  its 
wild  state,  for  in  many  houses  I  have  visited  they 
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were  to  be  seen  walking  round  the  buildings  as  if 
they  were  tame  pigeons. 

Coming  back  to  the  homestead  I  passed  a  column 
of  ants  on  the  march,  a  very  curious  sight  which  I 
had  never  seen  before.  The  main  body,  which 
formed  a  band  several  feet  long  and  about  two  inches 
broad,  were  slowly  passing  across  the  road,  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  obstacles  like  a  large  snake. 
The  remainder  seemed  to  occupy  the  posts  of 
whippers  in  or  of,  one  might  almost  say,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  for  they  were  very  busy,  running 
up  and  down  the  flanks  of  the  columns,  but  not 
going  in  advance,  the  whole  mass  meantime  moving 
steadily  forward  and  keeping  most  perfect  order, 
none  going  ahead  or  lagging  behind.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  that  this  snake-like  formation  might 
have  been  adopted  on  purpose,  in  order  to  deceive 
birds  or  other  enemies ;  but  though  I  regard  this  as 
extremely  possible,  I  would  not  like  to  affirm  it  as 
an  absolute  fact. 

This  evening  the  salt  junk  came  to  an  end  and 
the  prospect  of  a  kill  on  the  morrow  provided  a  source 
of  great  conversation  among  the  black  as  well  as  an 
universal  joy  to  us  all.  We  held  the  usual  concert 
after  supper,  all  singing  till  we  were  hoarse,  the 
blacks  outside  gathering  round  the  windows  and 
joining  in  the  chorus.  I  ventured  upon  a  solo,  "  Ten 
thousand  miles  away,"  which  was  greeted  with  great 
applause,  but  then  there  were  no  musical  critics  pre- 
sent, for  if  there  had  been  I  should  probably  never 
have  been  allowed  to  open  my  mouth,  much  less  to 
sing  a  solo.  ^ 

On  the  1 4th  and  the  I5th  we  mustered  and 
dipped  cattle,  killing  the  monthly  bullock  as  well. 
I  shot,  in  the  course  of  the  latter  day,  a  couple  of 
stone  plovers  (burhinus  grailarius)  on  the  ridge  be- 
hind the  homestead,  a  male  and  a  female  They  are 
dull  looking  creatures  with  large  heads  and  big  yellow 
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eyes,  the  better,  I  suppose,  to  enable  them  to  see  in 
the  dark,  for  it  is  at  night  time  that  they  are  chiefly 
on  the  move,  when  their  mournful  cry  can  be  heard 
continuously.  It  is,  however,  very  rarely  one  ever 
sees  them  by  day,  and  I  have  not  dons  so  on  more 
than  two  or  three  occasions,  for  when  approached 
they  crouch  close  to  the  ground  and  so  perfect  is  their 
colouring  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  stones  among  which 
they  lie.  They  have  long  legs  and  run  at  a  great 
pace,  only  taking  to  the  wing  as  a  last  resort  when 
one  approaches  them  too  closely.  A  black  boy  first 
saw  the  pair,  crouching  on  the  ground  about  thirty 
yards  away,  and  called  my  attention  to  them,  though 
I  should  have  thought  it  quite  impossible  to  see  them 
at  all,  for  even  when  they  stood  up,  preparing  to  run, 
it  was  all  we  could  do  to  discern  them,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  was  actually  looking  at  them  all  the 
time,  they  being  between  me  and  a  big  stone  which 
was  pointed  out  to  me  and  which  was  plainly  visible. 
After  this  incident  I  no  longer  thought  it  strange 
that,  though  I  had  heard  them  many  scores  of  times, 
yet  I  had  never  been  able  to  shoot  one,  and  these  were 
the  only  two  shots  I  had  at  such  birds  during  four 
years'  residence  in  Australia. 

The  wonderful  eyesight  displayed  by  the  black 
boys,  some  to  a  much  more  remarkable  degree  than 
others,  was  often  noticeable,  and,  of  course,  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  their  forefathers  having  lived  in  a  state 
of  nature,  where  their  food  supply  to  a  great  degree 
depended  on  it.  Of  the  blacks  on  the  station,  Toby, 
the  only  boy,  by  the  way,  reared  in  a  native  camp, 
possessed  it  most  and  could  detect  birds,  cattle,  or 
animals  before  any  of  the  rest,  yet  he  in  his  turn 
was  outclassed  by  several  others  1  have  met  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  By  continual  practice  it  can  be 
acquired  to  a  certain  degree  by  white  men  as  well, 
who  sometimes  become  very  efficient  trackers,  and 
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almost  as  good  as  the  blacks  themselves.  When  I 
first  came  to  Queensland  I  was  astonished  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  stockmen,  when  mustering1,  detected 
cattle  among  trees,  seeing  them  many  minutes  sooner 
than  myself,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  point  them  out 
tome.  I  have  always  thought  that  being  unaccustomed 
to  live  in  a  thickly  timbered  country,  my  eyes  uncon- 
sciously focussed  themselves  upon  the  nearer  objects 
and  refused  to  see  beyond,  but  that  those  of  the  stock- 
men, to  whom  the  trees  were  a  not  uncommon  sight, 
looked,  so  to  speak,  past  the  trees,  every  ready  to 
detect  anything  unusual  in  the  distance.  I  felt  my- 
self baffled  at  first  by  the  different  trunks,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  intrude  itself  upon  my  vision  and 
arrest  it,  yet  after  some  months  residence  in  Queens- 
land the  landscape  became  familiar  to  me  and  I 
found  much  less  difficulty  in  seeing  a  mob  of  cattle 
or  of  kangaroos  standing  still  in  the  grass  when  they 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  though  I  never  reached  that 
state  when  I  was  the  first  to  observe  such  things, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  very  long  sighted. 

August  i6th.  —  Before  breakfast  I  secured  a 
beautiful  parrot,  which  though  it  is  neither  a  rare  or 
a  common  species,  I  had  yet  longed  for  some  time  to 
obtain.  This  was  the  red  winged  lory  (ptistes  ery- 
thopterus),  one  of  Australia's  most  lovely  birds ;  the 
colour,  as  a  whole,  being  bright  green,  the  rump 
dark  blue,  while  the  wings  are  marked  with  a  broad 
slash  of  crimson.  The  bird  settled  in  some  bushes 
near  the  lagoon,  and  flew  away  much  to  my  dis- 
appointment, after  I  had  fired.  Brusher,  however, 
assured  me  that  he  had  seen  it  alight  in  a  tree  on  the 
far  side  of  the  water  and  that  it  was  badly  wounded. 
Accordingly  after  breakfast  he  swam  across,  and 
found  it  lying  close  to  the  spot  which  he  had  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  plumage  being  a  bit  damp,  but 
otherwise  uninjured.  The  female  is  not  nearly  so 
brilliant  as  her  mate,  but  I  never  obtained  one  of 
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this  sex,  though  a  few  days  later  I  secured  another 
male.  In  the  evening  Toby  shot  me  a  Queensland 
bower  bird  in  most  beautiful  plumage  and  with 
the  lilac  coloured  crest  superbly  developed, 
and  later  on  in  my  visit  I  obtained  a  second 
in  equally  good  condition.  Several  of  these 
birds  frequented  the  locality  of  the  house  and 
made  great  havoc  among  the  paw  paws,  upon 
which  they  generally  feed  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  as  they  succeeded  in  spoiling  a 
good  deal  of  our  only  fresh  fruit,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  them  disappear  into  my  collection. 

August  i8M. — A  great  day  at  Kings'  Plains, 
everyone  both  large  and  small,  black  and  white,  join- 
ing in  a  shooting  expedition  to  One  Tree,  as  the 
narrow  neck  of  the  plain,  which  I  have  mentioned 
previously  in  this  chapter,  was  called.  The  prospect 
of  killing  something  was  too  strong  even  for  Topsy, 
who  turned  out  with  her  baby,  aged  six  months,  and 
brought  the  number  of  the  company  up  to  thirteen, 
eight  being  on  horseback  and  five  in  the  buggy.  We 
camped  at  One  Tree  and  the  party  then  separated 
each  in  a  different  direction,  I  went  out  alone  with 
Toby  down  a  lagoon  after  whistling  duck,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  to  be  seen  both  on  the 
main  lagoon  at  One  Tree,  as  well  as  the  smaller  water 
holes,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  fine  specimens 
of  both  varieties,  dendrocysna  arcuata  and  D.  eytoni, 
the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
long  plumes  which  ornament  its  flanks.  These  birds 
have  a  habit  of  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  water 
holes  in  large  flocks,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
shooter,  who  has  only  to  fire  at  random  into  the 
rising  mass  to  secure  as  many  as  he  wants.  I  have 
known  as  many  as  thirteen  killed  at  one  shot.  There 
must  have  been  many  thousands  up  at  One  Tree  this 
day,  and  the  whole  air  at  times  seemed  alive  with 
them. 
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In  the  afternoon  all  the  men  left  the  camp  on 
a  pig  hunt.  The  boars,  as  I  have  said  before,  cover 
themselves  with  a  heap  of  dried  grass  under  which 
they  sleep  during  the  da'y,  sheltered  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  With  a  couple  of  dogs  we  rode  over  the 
plain,  urging  them  on,  whenever  we  saw  one  of  these 
heaps  to  rouse  the  pig  from  his  lair.  This  they 
would  do,  when  we  would  gallop  after  him  until  he 
turned  to  bay,  and  then  shoot  him  with  a  revolver 
or  rifle,  but  not  before  he  had  made  several  desperate 
charges  and  scattered  his  pursuers  in  every  direction. 
The  second  pig  we  flushed  was  the  great  event  of  the 
afternoon,  and  one  which  opened  my  eyes  consider- 
ably to  the  savage  ways  of  the  wild  boar.  As  soon 
as  we  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  heap  we  urged 
on  the  dogs,  who  rushed  at  the  grass,  barking,  but 
before  they  were  even  near  it,  the  heap  flew  suddenly 
in  all  directions  and  a  big  boar  sprang  out,  champing 
his  jaws,  and  bristling  with  rage  and  fury.  There 
was  no  doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  manner,  for  with 
a  bound  and  a  grunt  he  flung  himself  at  the  nearest 
horseman,  a  black  boy,  who  rode  an  old  gray.  The 
horse  whipped  round  and  bolted  at  once,  the  boy 
luckily  keeping  his  seat  in  spite  of  a  broken  stirrup 
leather,  while  the  pig  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  snap- 
ping at  his  heels,  and  not  relinquishing  the  chase 
until  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  had  been 
covered.  A  loud  shout  of  laughter  greeted  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  and  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  but 
I  must  confess  that  it  was  with  a  considerable  sense 
of  relief  that  I  saw  the  boar  abandon  the  pursuit 
and  seek  safety  in  flight.  Time  after  time  the  old 
veteran  rounded  on  us,  disregarding  the  snapping 
dogs  which  were  ever  at  his  heels,  and  causing  us  to 
scatter  like  the  wind.  As  the  ground  was  rough  and 
full  of  holes,  being  very  boggy  in  places  as  well, 
riding  at  full  speed  was  a  matter  of  some  danger,  for 
a  fall  from  one's  horse  with  an  infuriated  pig  at  its 
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heels  would  have  had  a  most  unhappy  result,  so 
that  I,  thinking  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  being  encumbered  furthermore  with  a 
gun  and  a  camera,  took  good  care  that  I  was  not  the 
one  to  be  chased.  The  old  fellow  died  game  to  the 
last,  facing  us  all  with  unflinching  courage,  but  he 
taught  me  a  lesson  to  give  a  very  wide  berth  to  wild 
pigs  in  future  unless  I  was  armed,  and  never  to 
approach  them  on  foot  unless  I  knew  they  were  dead. 
As  we  returned  to  the  homestead  an.  old  sow  was 
shot,  one  of  whose  piglets  I  brought  back  with  me  to 
run  as  a  butty  to  a  piebald  one  which  we  secured 
earlier  in  the  day. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  remained  more  or 
less  quiet  at  the  homestead.  Toby,  however,  went  out 
twice  with  a  gun  and  secured  not  only  another  Queens- 
land bower  bird,  but  also'  one  of  the  largest  sand  moni- 
tors, locally  called  ignanas,  I  have  ever  seen,  measuring 
five  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  from  nose  to  tail, 
and  altogether  a  most  repulsive  looking  yellow  and 
black  reptile  He  told  me  that  he  surprised  it  sud- 
denly lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  and  since  it  made  no 
effort  to  escape  he  was  easily  able  to  shoot  it.  As 
these  are  considered  very  good  to  eat  by  the  blacks, 
and  are  especially  reserved  by  the  tribal  rulers  for 
the  select  men,  I  determined  to  try  it  myself,  and  had 
some  fried  for  my  supper.  It  resembled  raw  nsh 
when  cooked  and  was  so  very  tough  that  I  did  not 
like  it  at  all,  but,  of  course,  it  might  have  been  a 
good  deal  better  either  boiled  or  stewed.  The  blacks 
say  also  that  the  internal  fat  is  very  good  for  rheu- 
matism, though  I  have  never  used  it  for  such  pur- 
poses, but  that  which  I  extracted  from  the  body  I 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gun  oil,  and  as  such  found  it 
very  efficacious.  It  smelt  abominably  for  some  time, 
but  after  I  had  had  it  for  six  months,  the  bad  smell 
toned  down  considerably,  leaving  a  not  unpleasant 
odour  instead. 
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On  the  2  ist  of  August  we  paid  a  second  visit  to 
the  big  lake,  but  did  not  see  one-tenth  of  the  number 
of  birds  I  saw  there  on  the  previous  occasion,  this 
being  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  water  holes 
to  be  still  found  all  over  the  surrounding  country, 
and  which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  so  as  to  compel  the 
birds  which  frequented  them  either  to  seek  food  else- 
where or  to  accumulate  on  the  main  swamp.  We 
waited  until  long  after  day  until  the  moon  rose, 
hoping  in  vain  to  get  a  shot  at  the  pied  geese,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  securing  any,  though  I  saw  several 
and  heard  their  deep  "  honka,  honka,"  as  they  flew 
overhead.  The  ride  home  by  moonlight  was  very 
pleasant  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  could  not  help 
being  rather  amused  as  we  rode  along  at  a  remark 
uttered  by  Toby  when  he  heard  the  squeal  of  a  bird, 
for  the  boy  caught  my  eye  as  I  looked  round  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came,  and  met  my  enquiring 
gaze  with  the  laconic  explanation  "  possum  wake  him 
parrot  fellow  up." 

August  22nd. — I  secured  two  kinds  of  friar  birds 
or  leatherheads  while  we  were  at  Kings'  Plains,  the 
silvery  crowned  (phi  lemon  argenticeps)  and  the 
yellow  throated  (P.  citreogularis).  These  birds,  as  is 
well  known,  derive  their  name  from  their  heads 
which  are  scantily  covered  with  feathers,  the  bare 
skin  giving  them  rather  a  grotesque  appearance,  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  the  shaven  pate  of  a 
mediaeval  friar.  Though  not  adverse  to  fruit,  they 
are  honey  eaters  by  nature,  licking  the  nectar  from 
the  flowering  gum  trees  with  the  long  brush  tipped 
tongue,  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them  for  that 
purpose.  Their  harsh  cry  was  among  the  first  strange 
sounds  that  attracted  our  attention  when  we  landed 
in  Australia,  and  gave  them  a  romance  in  our  eyes 
which  no  other  bird  possessed,  and  which  always 
brought  back  to  us  the  memory  of  the  first  happy 
days  spent  in  the  Commonwealth,  when  every  sight 
and  sound  possessed  both  novelty  and  interest. 
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On  the  23rd  August  we  left  Kings'  Plains  for 
the  last  time.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  regret 
with  which  we  parted  from  our  good  friends,  but 
here  we  felt  most  acutely  the  real  sadness  of  wander- 
ing in  many  lands,  making  so  many  enjoyable  asso- 
ciations, and  then  having  to  break  them  when  the 
hour  of  parting  came,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
chances  of  visiting  their  homes  under  such  Happy 
circumstances  were  never  likely  to  occur  again.  I 
am  afraid  our  birds,  our  bird  skins,  and  ourselves 
must  have  often  taxed  the  patience  of  our  hosts,  but, 
if  it  did  so,  they  never  showed  it ;  always  associat- 
ing themselves  with  our  hobbies  and  our  pleasures, 
and  doing  everything  which  lay  in  their  power  to 
render  our  stay  amongst  them  as  happy  as  possible. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  indulge  in  eulogistic  phrases 
about  Mr.  G.  and  his  family,  because  for  such  kind- 
ness as  theirs  they  would  desire  no  thanks ;  feeling 
that  all  they  did  was  done  in  the  name  of  hospitality 
itself  ;  but  the  fact  that  I  have  at  full  length  re- 
corded the  events  of  each  happy  day  spent  on  their 
homestead,  each  bird  we  saw,  or  each  skin  we  col- 
lected, is  sufficient  evidence  that  their  hospitality  was 
not  unappreciated,  or  their  kindly  welcome  offered  in 
vain. 

T.  took  us  back  to  Cooktown  with  a  better  team 
than  that  with  which  he  brought  us  out,  this  time 
stopping  at  Ahun's  to  spell  his  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Ahun  himself  was  away  in  Cooktown, 
the  only  occupant  of  the  premises  being  a  vague 
looking  Chinaman,  who  on  our  arrival  appeared  out 
of  a  small  outbuilding,  rather  resembling  a  loose 
box,  and  who  on  being  told  that  we  "  saveyed  Ahun  " 
must  have  considered  himself  bound  to  offer  us  some 
hospitality,  for  bringing  out  a  large  pot  of  cold  tea 
he  plumped  it  down  before  us  and  then  grunting  out 
the  single  word  "  tea  "  returned  to  his  shed  and  shut 
himself  up  in  it  once  more,  nor  did  we  see  him  agaia 
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We  were  rude  enough  to  refuse  this  lukewarm  con- 
coction and  made  some  of  our  own  in  Alum's  kitchen. 
The  place  had  been  sadly  neglected  since  my  last 
visit  a  few  years  previously,  convincing  us  that 
opium,  drink,  and  old  age  had  been  doing  their  evil 
work  only  too  well.  We  reached  Cooktown  with 
only  one  small  mishap,  our  near  leader  falling  and 
the  team  trampling  over  his  prostrate  carcase,  and 
knocking  the  wind  out  of  him.  However,  we  got 
him  up  ultimately,  little  the  worse  for  his  mishap, 
but  his  fall  seemed  to  have  demoralised  the  rest,  who 
pulled  abominably  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  nearly  four  o'clock  that  we 
reached  our  destination. 

I  had  a  few  hours'  hunt  in  the  scrub  next  morn- 
ing, but  only  secured  a  pair  of  shining  starlings 
(calornis  metal lica),  of  which  I  observed  several 
large  flocks  feeding  among  the  trees.  These  birds 
take  two  years  to  reach  full  plumage  We  left  Cook- 
town  the  same  evening  for  Cairns,  where  we  arrived 
without  mishap  in  the  early  hours  of  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SHORT   ACCOUNT   OF   THE  INSECTS 
TO  BE   FOUND   NEAR  KURANDA. 

As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  I  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  during  which  we  lived  at  Kuranda 
in  making  a  collection  of  insects,  and  I  think  on  the 
whole  with  very  good  results ;  for  though  the  fact 
that  the  country  was  quite  new  to  me  was  in  a  great 
measure  responsible  for  my  failure  to  obtain  many 
forms  of  insect  life  which  I  would  have  secured  had 
I  been  able  to  spend  a  second  season  in  the  same 
locality,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  was  considerably 
aided  in  my  pursuit  by  Mr.  D.,  a  professional 
naturalist,  who,  with  his  family,  lived  in  Kuranda, 
and  with  whom  I  had  many  a  pleasant  expedition. 
For  his  son  W.  D.  I  had  a  great  admiration,  for  he 
was  a  good-natured,  energetic  young  Australian,  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  and  ever  willing  either  to  tell  me 
or  show  me  what  I  wished  to  know,  if  he  were  able  to 
do  so.  The  recollections  of  our  frequent  rambles 
together  form  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  ir>y  North 
Queensland  reminiscences. 

Among  the  butterflies  which  I  obtained,  papilio 
ulysses  and  ornithoptera  priamus  were  chiefly  re- 
markable both  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty. 
They  were  wonderfully  attractive  insects,  though  so 
dissimiliar  in  their  movements,  for  while  the  one  was 
typical  of  the  brisk  life  of  the  tropics,  the  other  was 
almost  a  personification  of  apparent  dullness  and 
sloth.  The  "  great  bird  wing  "  (ornithoptera  priamus) 
first  received  its  name  at  the  hands  of  Linnaeus,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  the  northern  form  O. 
cassandra  and  the  southern  O.  richmondia,  but  which 
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later  entomologists  regard  as  distinct  insects, 
although  they  differ  from  one  another  only  in  size 
and  in  the  position  of  the  green  markings  on  the 
upper  wings. 

The  male  "  bird  wing,"  which  measures  about  six 
to  seven  inches  across  the  wings,  is  somewhat  quicker 
in  its  movements  than  the  female,  who  is  a  good  deal 
larger.  The  latter  one  often  sees  pursuing  a  slow 
and  laborious  flight  through  the  scrub,  with  difficulty 
evading  the  twigs  and  creepers  which  come  in  her 
path,  and  ever  on  the  look  out  for  the  aristolochia 
vine,  or  Dutchman's  Pipe,  on  which,  in  the  calmest 
and  most  unconcerned  fashion,  she  lays  her  eggs ; 
for  she  allows  one  to  approach  quite  close  and  watch 
the  operation  in  process,  while  so  occupied  is  she  in 
what  she  is  doing,  that  I  have  picked  her  up  with  my 
fingers  while  she  was  thus  busily  engaged.  The 
larvae  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  are  dull,  stupid, 
black  creatures,  covered  with  a  number  of  dorsal 
spines  tipped  with  dull  red ;  and  like  those  of  most 
tropical  papilios  when  reared  in  captivity,  never 
produce  so  large  or  so  brilliant  insects  as  those  who 
have  spent  their  existence  in  a  natural  state,  a  result 
brought  about  by  the  impossibility  of  continually 
keeping  their  food  both  fresh  and  green.  The  pupae 
which  are  attached  to  the  leaves  both  by  the  tail  and 
by  a  girdle  round  the  waist  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  are  in  colour  red  and  black.  The  male 
insect  has  two  long  bands  of  green  running  along 
the  length  of  the  upper  wings,  while  the  lower,  which 
are  of  the  same  colour,  though  of  a  slightly  more 
metallic  hue,  are  margined  with  a  row  of  black  spots 
along  the  bottom  edge.  The  female  is  of  a  blackish 
brown  with  dirty  white  spots,  and  lacks  the  bright 
yellow  body  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  her  mate. 

Though  the  Ulysses  butterfly  is  rivalled  by  the 
great  bird  wing  in  point  of  colour,  it  far  surpasses 
it  in  the  rapidity  and  beauty  of  its  flight ;  for  while 
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the  latter  flops  heavily  and  slowly  along  among  the 
shrubs  or  trees,  the  former  prefers  to   frequent  the 
warm  sides  of  steep  gullies  and  open  spaces  where  it 
can  indulge  in  those  quick  glancing  movements  which 
show  off  its  metallic  blue  wings  to  perfection,     I 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  take  this  handsome 
insect  until  I  discovered  that  it  came  readily  to  a 
piece  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  which  I  used  as  a  decoy 
with  very  good  effect,  for  in  a  couple  of  days  i  was 
thus  able  to  secure  more  than  I  required.     These  I 
caught  in  a  deep  ravine  known  as  Stony  Creek,  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  Kuranda  itself,  an  dwhose 
steep  sides  were  covered  with  dense  tropical  vegeta- 
tion.     Seating   myself   on    a    large   boulder   in   the 
middle  of  a  small  mountain  torrent  which  ran  along 
the  bottom,  I  would  pin  my  ribbon  in  front  of  me  to 
a  small  twig  and  await  the  approach  of  the  object 
of  my  pursuit.     Before  many  minutes  had  passed  I 
would  see  one  flying  towards  me,  glancing  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  gully,  displaying  with  each  turn  in 
the  air  a  fresh  tint  of  blue,  light  or  dark,  as  the  sun- 
shine was  reflected  on  its  wings ;  darting  to  this  side 
with  a  strong  lurch,  then  to  the  other,  and  always 
falling,  falling,  as  it  rapidly  followed  the  course  of 
the  stream.    For  a  moment,  when  it  saw  my  ribbon, 
it  would  seem  to  hesitate,  then  l;ke  a  shooting  star 
drop  from  the  skies  and  hover  for  a  moment  over  the 
decoy ;    but  a  moment  too  long,   for  a  quick  turn 
of  my  wrist  would  take  him  in  my  net.    In  the  course 
of  the  day  I  could  capture  about  fifty,  but  out  of 
these  barely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  would  be  perfect 
insects  and  worth  keeping,  while  the  rest  I  would 
liberate,    watching    them   take    a   hurried    departure 
down  the  gully,  a  good  deal  faster  than  they  came. 
I  was  never  able  to  take  a  female  by  this  method, 
though  quite  apart  from  this  natural  unwillingness 
to  approach  a  decoy  they  were  much  rarer  than  the 
males,  from  whom  they  were  distinguished  by  having 
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the  broad  band  of  black  which  surrounds  the  blue 
portion  of  the  wings  as  broad  again  as  in  the 
other  sex,  and  ornamented  on  the  lower  wing  with 
fine  blue  crescents.  I  only  once  found  the  chrysalis, 
but  on  several  occasions  discovered  the  larvae  feed- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  a  scrub  tree,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  never  able,  however,  to  rear  them 
with  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  Mountain  Brown  butterfly  (tisiphone  helena) 
was  fairly  common  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  though  never  plentiful,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  one  particular  locality.  On  one  occasion, 
that  on  which  I  first  discovered  their  favourite  spot, 
I  managed  to  take  as  many  as  eight,  though  only  a 
few  were  in  a  perfect  state.  I  discovered  this  place 
quite  by  accident,  for  I  noticed  one  of  these  butter- 
flies come  out  of  a  big  mass  of  dense  vegetation  and 
then  disappear  into  it  again.  Knowing  that  these 
insects  generally  frequented  small  open  spaces  in 
the  scrub,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  an  opening  behind,  and,  as  I  expected,  on  shoving 
my  way  in  where  the  butterfly  was  last  seen,  came 
upon  the  beginning  of  a  track  made  by  the  timber 
getters,  but  long  since  concealed  by  the  secondary 
growth  which  fringes  every  old  clearing.  Following 
this  track  for  some  way,  I  passed  from  time  to  time 
patches  of  coarse  reedy  grass,  which  flourished 
wherever  a  tree  had  been  cut  out  and  an  opening  left 
through  which  the  sun  streamed  into  the  forest.  On 
this  grass  the  females  laid  their  eggs,  though,  try  as 
hard  as  I  could,  I  was  never  able  to  discover  either 
them  or  the  larvae.  I  know  of  no  insect  which  fas- 
cinated me  so  much  as  this  lovely  little  creature, 
which  does  not  measure  more  than  two  inches  across 
the  wings,  for  it  seemed  the  very  spirit  of  those  sun- 
lit spots,  and  the  only  living  thing  which  inhabited 
the  forest.  Often  as  I  walked  through  the  shady 
scrub  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  could  hear  no  sound 
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or  see  no  moving  thing1  until  I  came  to  one  of  these 
small  clearings,  where,  as  I  stood  and  watched  the 
clear  shaft  of  sunlight  pierce  through  the  tree  tops 
and  illuminate  a  few  square  yards  of  land,  the  small 
form  of  the  mountain  brown  would  come  flitting 
along,  a  few  inches  only  from  the  ground,  popping  in 
and  out  of  vegetation  with  a  silent,  jerky  little  flight, 
and  passing  quite  close  to  one's  feet  if  one  stood 
still  and  made  no  movement  at  all.  Round  and 
round  the  little  clearing  it  would  pass,  disappearing 
for  a  moment  or  two  into  the  shade,  but  always  re- 
turning to  the  bright  light  from  which  it  seemed  to 
draw  its  existence.  I  must  say  that  I  felt  glad  when 
I  had  secured  all  the  perfect  insects  I  wanted  and 
could  leave  these  little  creatures  in  peace,  for  they 
seemed  so  gentle  after  the  bird  wing1,  so  confiding 
after  the  shy  Ulysses,  and  so  lonely,  for  I  never  saw 
more  than  one  at  a  time  in  any  single  clearing. 
Should  I  capture  it,  I  should  feel  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  more  in  that  place  the  same  day,  but 
that  a  visit  next  morning  would,  in  all  probability, 
produce  another.  I  believe  this  insect,  which  is  one 
of  the  rarest  in  Australia,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
mountain  scrubs  of  the  Bellendens  Ker  Range.  The 
female  is  slightly  larger  and  more  handsome  than  the 
male,  but  both  are  of  a  creamy  coffee  brown  with 
dark  yellow  bands  of  the  same  colour  across  the 
upper  wings,  each  wing  being  further  ornamented 
with  two  black  spots  punctated  with  a  white  centre, 
I  may  add  that  the  southern  species,  T.  abeona,  which 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  resembles  it  closely,  both 
in  its  markings,  habits,  and  the  nature  of  its  food 
plant,  but  is  very  much  more  common. 

One  day  in  October  I  varied  my  usual  walk  after 
butterflies,  by  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Barron  Gorge,  partly,  it  is  true,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing some  fresh  insects,  but  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  a  spot  whose  beauties  I  had  heard 
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so  graphically  described.  Leaving  in  the  morning 
soon  after  breakfast  I  took  the  train  as  far  as  the 
falls,  where  it  usually  stopped,  and  then  proceeded 
on  foot  about  half  a  mile  further  down  the  line  until 
I  reached  the  top  of  an  old  track,  which  I  was  told 
had  been  used  many  years  before  by  pack  teams,  when 
carrying  tin  from  the  mines  to  Cairns.  The  trees 
were  still  blazed  to  mark  the  direction  along  which 
the  path  at  one  time  led,  but  which  landslips,  fallen 
timber,  and  tropical  creepers  had  long  since  obli- 
terated. I  expected  a  stiff  climb  down,  but  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  what  I  now  commenced  to 
attempt,  for  the  creepers  tripped  me  up  at  every 
step,  and  the  loose  rocks  with  which  the  ground  was 
covered  rolled  from  under  me  and  crashed  down 
through  the  undergrowth  into  the  gorge  below.  At 
one  tumble  I  smashed  my  killing  bottle,  at  another 
fractured  my  butterfly  net,  at  a  third  sent  the  con- 
tents of  my  satchel  flying  in  every  direction,  while, 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  whole  place  swarmed  with 
green  ants  who  crawled  over  me  whenever  I  sat 
down,  and  bit  viciously.  I  must  say  they  kept  me 
on  the  move  effectively,  for  not  only  did  they  crawl 
up  my  trouser  leg  and  catch  me  from  below,  but 
whenever  my  shoulder  hit  a  bough  or  brushed  a 
creeper,  they  attacked  me  from  above,  so  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  descent  I  was  never  free  from 
them  for  a  moment.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
bottom  I  was  drenched  through  and  through  with 
perspiration,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
reached  my  destination,  was  almost  sorry  I  had  made 
the  attempt  at  all,  for  the  worst  part  of  the  climb 
was  yet  to  come.  I  was  now  made  most  uncomfort- 
able by  another  pest,  the  large  horse  flies  with  which 
the  scrub  abounded,  and  which  here  seemed  particu- 
larly vicious  in  their  attacks,  for  since  they  settled  on 
me  wherever  they  could  get  the  opportunity,  and  were 
not  long  in  making  their  presence  known,  I  found  it 
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almost  impossible  to  sit  still  and  have  a  good  rest. 
My  surroundings  were  certainly  beautiful.  High  on 
either  hand  the  gorge,  which  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, was  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage  or  large 
trees,  and  resembled  more  a  huge  Derbyshire  dale 
than  any  other  piece  of  scenery  I  could  recall.  Over 
my  head  I  could  see  the  birds  winging  their  way 
across  from  side  to  side,  the  white  cockatoos 
especially  being  very  apparent  both  to  the  eye  and 
ear,  while  high  up  in  the  air  a  large  hawk  circled 
round  and  round,  a  mere  speck  against  the  blue  sky. 
The  river  tumbled  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge 
between  huge  masses  of  rock  worn  smooth  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  now  gliding  down  rapids,  now 
swirling  in  deep  pools,  while  close  above  where  I  was 
standing  it  poured  over  the  edge  of  one  of  the  smaller 
falls  in  a  sheet  of  white  foarn,  filling  all  the  ravine 
with  its  thunder.  The  atmosphere  was  intensely 
close  and  hot,  for  no  breeze  stirred  the  air  and  the 
sun  beat  down  upon  me  with  great  severity.  I  con- 
tented myself,  therefore,  with  a  short  ramble,  or 
scramble,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
orchids,  which  were  growing  on  every  stump  or  dead 
tree,  I  saw  nothing  of  any  interest  at  all,  since  it  was 
still  too  early  in  the  year  for  many  insects  to  be 
visible ;  and  the  few  which  I  caught  to  remind  my- 
self of  the  visit,  in  no  way  differed  from  those  I  cap- 
tured round  Kuranda  itself.  I  then  set  out  on  my 
return  journey,  which  proved  even  a  great  deal  more 
arduous  than  I  anticipated,  for  I  had  almost  to  pull 
myself  up  with  my  arms  the  whole  way,  the  loose 
stones  never  affording  a  proper  foothold,  while, 
whenever  I  stopped,  even  for  a  brief  moment  to  take 
a  short  rest,  the  green  ants  would  redouble  their 
attack,  and  soon  compel  me  to  move  on  once  more. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  top  I  was  so  completely 
exhausted,  scratched,  bitten,  and  covered  with  dirt 
from  continual  falls,  that  all  the  beauties  of  the 
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Barren  Gorge  would  never  induce  me  to  undertake 
that  dreadful  climb  again. 

About  the  beginning  of  November  the  handsome 
insect  Cynthia  Ada  made  its  appearance,  the  males 
being  seen  some  weeks  before  the  females.  This  but- 
terfly, which  I  believe  is  the  only  one  of  its  genus  in 
Australia,  brought  itself  to  my  notice  in  rather  a 
curious  fashion,  for  one  day  on  returning  home  from 
my  usual  morning's  walk  in  the  scrub,  I  happened  to 
be  standing  still  for  a  few  minutes  listening  to  the 
call  of  some  bird,  when  the  insect  in  question  came 
flying  down  the  forest  path  towards  me.  I  remained 
motionless,  awaiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture it,  when  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  instead  of 
avoiding  me  it  commenced  to  dodge  round  my  legs 
as  if  to  settle  on  them,  until  I  made  a  cut  at  it  with 
the  net,  which  frightened  it  away.  A  few  days  later 
on  seeing  another  in  the  same  path,  which  I  captured 
in  the  act  of  rising  from  off  a  piece  of  cow  dung,  I 
realised  the  reason  why  the  first  insect  seemed  of 
such  a  friendly  nature.  The  smell  of  the  human 
body  was  of  an  appetising  nature,  and  when  accen- 
tuated by  the  heat  of  the  tropics  attracted  Cynthia 
Ada  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  dead  rabbit 
entices  a  purple  emperor.  The  male  insect,  which  is 
of  a  bright  browny  yellow  covered  with  black  spots, 
the  wings  being  edged  with  a  faint  line  of  the  same 
colour,  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  across  the 
ing ;  while  the  female,  who  is  often  as  much  as 
four  and  a  half  from  tip  to  tip,  is  of  a  darker  colour, 
possessing  white  splashes  which  run  in  a  band  across 
the  whole  of  the  upper,  and  part  of  the  lower,  wings, 
and  is  further  marked  on  the  latter  by  four  eyes  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  circle,  two  on  each  side.  Both 
sexes  grew  abundant  with  the  approach  of  the  New 
Year,  until  they  became  very  common,  and  could  be 
caught  every  day  in  the  garden. 
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Another  little  insect,  Atella  Egista,  somewhat 
akin  to  Cynthia  Ada  on  account  of  its  habits, 
appeared  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  but  was  never  by  any  means  common.  This 
butterfly  frequented  the  road  which  ran  between  the 
scrub  from  Kuranda  to  Mareeba,  and  was  generally 
to  be  found  on  newly  dropped  dung,  from  which  it 
flew  if  one  approached  at  all  closely,  for  it  was  a 
very  shy  little  creature,  flitting  off  down  the  road 
and  obstinately  keeping  just  out  of  reach  of  one's 
net.  In  colour  it  was  of  a  dark  yellowy  brown, 
irregularly  fringed  with  a  darker  border  of  the  same 
colour  round  the  edge  of  the  wings,  while  underneath 
it  was  marked  with  patches  of  pearly  white.  I  never 
caught  one  much  larger  than  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  across  the  wing. 

Between  our  verandah  and  the  road  grew  a  fine 
Jackeranda  tree,  which  about  the  end  of  November 
burst  into  a  cloud  of  blue  blossom,  and  for  over  a 
week  provided  me  with  a  nightly  catch  of  sphingidae, 
which  frequented  it  in  great  numbers.  Out  of  the 
first  dozen  insects  I  took,  nine  were  different  species, 
and  all  very  handsome.  The  genus  macroglossa,  of 
which  I  took  about  six  kinds  (vacillans,  splendens, 
micacea,  alcedo,  errans,  and  insipida),  were  the  first 
to  make  their  appearance,  coming  out  before  it  was 
barely  dusk  and  skipping  from  flower  to  flower  in  a 
succession  of  rapid  little  flights,  which  made  them 
very  difficult  to  capture.  Many  of  these  moved  about 
not  only  in  the  short  tropical  twilight,  but  during  the 
day  as  well,  when  they  were  frequently  to  be  seen  on 
the  duranta  bushes  which  grew  in  many  of  the  old 
selections  and  on  which  I  often  caught  them.  As  the 
night  came  on  the  larger  sphingidae  followed, 
panacra,  splendens,  theretra,  oldenlandiae,  hippo- 
tion  velox,  and  hippotion  celerio.  Of  these  the  first 
named  were  by  far  the  handsomest,  the  former  for  its 
finely  shaped  wings  and  rich  colour,  the  latter  on 
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account  of  its  pink  and  silver  markings.     It  was  not, 
however,  until  darkness  had  completely  set  in  that  the 
largest  of  all  made  their  appearance.     These  I  gene- 
rally captured  first  by  listening  to  the  sound  of  their 
wings,  which  produced  a  loud  hum  and  then  by  strik- 
ing with  the  net  at  the  spot  I  imagined  them  to  be, 
for  they  would  approach  within  a  foot  or  two  of  my 
head  as  I  stood  motionless  among  the  lower  branches 
of  the  tree.    Among  the  most  common  was  Chromis 
erotus,  a  fine  insect  of  a  rich  coffee  colour  with  yellow 
underwings  measuring  up  to  four  and  three-quarter 
inches  across ;   and  psilogramma  menephron,  which 
curiously  enough  I  never  caught  on  the  tree  itself, 
although  it  was  constantly  attracted  by  our  lamp, 
which  stood  under  the  verandah,  when  after  flying 
about  the  ceiling  in   a  confused    fashion  for  some 
seconds,  it  would  settle  down  on  the  wall  and  allow 
itself   to  be  captured  with  ease.     My  wife  took   a 
single  specimen  of  meganoton  rufescens,  the  only  one 
we  captured  in  the  the  course  of  the  whole  summer, 
a  very  large  brown  fellow,  five  and  a  half  inches 
across  the  wing ;  and  I  obtained  two  of  deilephila 
placida,  a  moth  about  the  same  size  as  C.  Erotus,  but 
of  a  handsome  stony  grey  colour.     Decidedly,  how- 
ever, the  catch  of  the  season,  so  far  as  sphingidae 
were  concerned,  was  deilephila  hypothous,  which  was 
sent  me  as  a  pupa  along  with  a  number  of  others  of 
different  varieties,   all  of  which  I  had   seen  before. 
From  its  size  I  knew  it  was  a  large  moth,  and  became 
very  anxious  to  see  into  what  species  it  would  ulti- 
mately develop.    To  my  great  consternation,  one  after 
another  they  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  ichneumon 
flies,  by  which  they  had  been  bitten  before  they  came 
into  my  possession,  until  at  last  the  big  one  alone 
survived.     I   can  well  remember  the  suspense  with 
which,  trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  I  viewed  him 
from  day  to  day  as  he  lay  in  my  pupa  box.     At  last 
a  faint  tinge  of  green  spread  over  that  portion  of  the 
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shell  which  covered  the  wings,  and  my  excitement 
knew  no  bounds.  The  next  day  it  deepened  into  a 
brighter  colour,  and  its  distended  state  told  me  that 
the  perfect  insect  would  emerge  the  same  evening, 
which  it  did  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  admiration  with  which  I  watched 
its  velvety  green  and  brown  wings  expanding,  and 
displaying  all  its  glorious  shades,  like  some  rich 
tapestry,  until  it  became  a  perfect  insect,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw,  for  this  was  the 
only  specimen  I  managed  to  obtain  while  we  were 
living  in  North  Queensland. 

For  some  time  I  experienced  no  little  trouble 
in  rearing  m'y  larvae,  but  ultimately  overcame  all 
difficulties  by  constructing  a  large  cage,  in  which  I 
fed  them  altogether,  each  food  plant  being  placed 
in  a  small  pot  of  water  by  itself.  It  was  made  out  of 
an  old  packing  case  about  two  feet  square,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  mounted  on  four  legs,  each  of  which 
stood  in  a  small  tin  of  paraffin  and  preserved  its  in- 
habitants from  the  attacks  of  the  ants.  The  top, 
which  was  quite  open,  was  only  covered  with  some 
fine  mosquito  netting,  which  kept  out  all  flies  and 
yet  enabled  the  fresh  air  thoroughly  to  ventilate  the 
whole  In  it  I  reared  some  hundreds  of  caterpillars, 
both  of  moths  and  butterflies,  and  on  the  whole  with 
great  success,  considering  how  handicapped  one  is 
in  the  tropics  by  the  early  fading  of  all  fresh  food. 
The  sides  of  the  interior  were  first  glued  and  then 
sprinkled  with  sand,  which  enabled  any  moth  in 
emerging  from  its  pupa  or  cocoon  to  climb  easily  up 
to  the  top  and  hang  from  the  mosquito  netting,  where 
it  had  ample  room  for  its  wings  to  develop. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  stay  at  Kuranda,  I  did 
a  good  deal  of  night  collecting  with  W.  D.  and,  on 
looking  back  upon  those  days,  I  regard  them  as  some 
of  the  most  interesting  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  insects. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed 
account  of  our  nocturnal  rambles,  but  will  content 
myself  with  merely  referring  to  a  few  of  the  beauti- 
ful moths  we  caught,  and  our  method  of  catching 
them.  We  generally  walked  out  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  hung  up  small  bunches  of  rotten 
bananas  or  ripe  guavas  in  dark  corners  of  the  scrub, 
or  under  shady  trees  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
open  clearings,  and  then  about  eight  o'clock  loaded 
with  boxes,  bottles,  and  nets  proceeded  with  the  aid 
of  a  lantern  to  examine  them  again.  They  were  not 
infrequently  so  covered  with  moths,  which  had  come 
to  feast  on  the  ripe  fruit,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  see  the  bait,  so  thickly  did  the  insects  cluster 
around  it.  Chief  among  these  was  the  handsome 
moenas  salaminia,  whose  upper  wings  were  of  an 
irridescent  green  and  who  measured  three  and  a 
half  inches  across,  possessing  like  many  others 
bright  yellow  underwings.  Of  these  I  may  mention 
ophideres  cajeta,  ophideres  materna,  ophideres  tyr- 
ranus,  ophideres  fullonica,  and  othreis  iridescens,  all 
of  which  were  of  a  similar  nature  and  colour.  There 
was  one  moth,  however,  phyllodes  imperialis,  which 
not  only  stood  out  above  the  rest  on  account  of 
rarity,  for  we  did  not  see  more  than  three  or  four 
during  the  whole  season,  but  which  also  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  size  and  by  the  large  magenta 
coloured  patch  adorning  the  hind  wings.  It  measured 
six  and  a  half  inches  across,  and  was  generally  to  be 
seen  with  its  upper  wings  hanging  like  a  couple  of 
large  leaves  from  its  body,  the  dark  line  which  ran 
across  them  transversely  completing  the  deception 
by  resembling  the  stalk. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  I  got  together  so  large 
a  number  of  these  fruit  eating  moths  that  it  became 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  I  had  not  captured  from 
those  I  had  already  taken  among  the  cloud  of 
insects  which  took  a  hurried  departure  as  soon  as  they 
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were  disturbed.  One  never  knew  when  one  might  not 
drop  across  some  new  variety,  and  it  was  this  uncer- 
tainty which  rendered  the  pursuit  so  enthralling, 
while,  as  it  was  done  by  night,  and  one  was  able  to 
move  about  with  more  or  less  coolness  and  comfort, 
I  always  looked  forward  to  these  expeditions  and 
enjoyed  them  thoroughly  so  long  as  the  season  lasted. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  subsequent  visit  to 
Cairns,  I  frequently  took  my  gun  and  hunted  for 
birds  as  well  as  insects,  but  was  not  so  successful  as 
I  could  have  wished.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  a  skin  of  the  Victorian  rifle  bird,  but  though 
I  shot  a  female  and  an  immature  male,  I  never 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  latter  in  full  plumage. 
I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  second 
female,  for  I  observed  one  feeding  in  a  quondong 
tree,  but  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  firing,  a  drongo, 
who  is  a  bird  of  a  very  quarrelsome  disposition,  com- 
menced a  most  uncalled  for  attack  upon  the  rifle 
bird,  and  as  I  was  nearly  as  anxious  to  obtain  the 
one  as  the  other,  I  felt  bound  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  injured  party,  and  the  bully  paid  for 
his  crime  with  his  life.  The  rifle  bird  took  to  flight 
and  as  I  left  shortly  after  I  never  saw  one  again. 

The  single  occasion  on  which  I  saw  a  cassowary 
was  one  day  in  October  of  1907  when  I  was  walking 
out  after  insects  with  W.  D.  My  friend  had  pre- 
viously told  me  that  he  had  often  seen  one  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  so  on  the  morning  in  question  we  set 
out  together  to  see  if  by  any  chance  we  were  able  to 
find  its  nest.  On  reaching  the  locality  frequented  by 
the  bird,  I  remained  on  the  path  while  W.  D.  entered 
some  thick  scrub  to  our  left  in  which  he  hoped  to  dis- 
cover the  object  of  our  search.  Suddenly  a  loud 
grunting  could  be  heard  and  I  caught  a  brief  glimpse 
of  the  cassowary  as  it  dashed  off,  breaking  its  way 
through  the  dense  vegetation  like  a  charging 
bullock.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  bulky  though 
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these  birds  are,  wherever  they  can  shove  their  tough 
helmeted  head,  the  rest  of  the  body  can  easily  follow, 
and  this  I  really  believe  to  be  the  case,  for,  dense 
though  the  scrub  was,  the  bird  made  off  as  fast  as  a 
horse  could  gallop.  W.  D.  looked  in  vain  for  its 
nest  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  join  me 
on  the  track  when  he  suddenly  shouted  out  that  he 
had  discovered  one  of  the  chicks  crouching  under  a 
log,  and  on  making  my  way  to  the  spot  from  whence 
I  heard  him  call,  I  found  him  standing  with  the 
youngster  in  his  hands.  The  little  fellow  stood  about 
eight  inches  in  height  and  possessed  both  stalwart 
legs  and  a  powerful  beak  ;  its  crown  was  bald,  while 
in  colour  the  body  was  of  a  faded  yellow  and  black, 
with  a  yellowish  breast  and  a  head  of  a  darkish 
brown.  Though  he  struggled  he  was  too  young  to 
fight,  for  I  do  not  suppose  he  was  much  more  than 
a  couple  of  days  old.  We  remained  on  the  spot  for 
some  time  looking  for  the  nest,  but  were  unable  to 
discover  anything,  and  though  we  heard  another 
chick  squeaking  for  its  mother  close  by,  the  bushes 
were  too  thick  to  enable  us  to  find  it.  As  we  had 
determined  to  return  by  the  same  path  later  on  in 
the  day,  we  put  the  captive  up  in  a  bag  and  tied  him 
to  the  top  of  a  small  sapling  which  I  bent  down,  and 
which  when  released  swung  him  well  up  in  the  air 
out  of  harm's  way.  On  leaving  we  resumed  our 
search  after  insects  and  were  away  some  time,  so  that 
considerably  over  an  hour  must  have  elapsed  before 
we  returned  to  the  spot.  We  had  just  untied  the  bag 
and  were  making  our  way  home,  when  the  small 
terrier,  which  accompanied  W.  D.  on  most  of  his 
excursions,  suddenly  flushed  the  old  bird  who  had 
apparently  returned  in  search  of  her  lost  chick. 
About  ten  yards  away  in  the  scrub  a  most  fearful 
uproar  arose,  the  dog  snarling  and  barking,  while  the 
enraged  bird  dashed  hither  and  thither,  making 
savage  kicks  at  the  small  animal,  whom  she  evidently 
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regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortune.  The 
undergrowth  flew  in  all  directions  before  her  as  she 
attempted  to  reach  the  agile  little  terrier.  The  chick 
hearing  its  mother,  commenced  to  squeak  loudly,  and 
I  having  no  means  of  protection  and  believing  that 
the  mother  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  her  young 
took  what  I  believed  to  be  the  most  discreet,  if  not 
the  most  courageous,  step  by  quickly  climbing  on 
top  of  a  neighbouring  log,  where  I  remained  until 
the  cassowary  made  off. 

On  our  return  home  W  .D.  very  kindly  gave  me 
the  chick,  which  we  kept  for  some  time  in  a  coop 
made  of  an  old  packing  case.  He  was  an  amusing 
little  fellow  and  became  very  tame,  in  fact,  so  much 
so,  that  he  would  follow  one  down  from  our  house 
to  the  hotel,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  yards, 
and  then  back  again,  squeaking  lustily  if  one  walked 
too  fast  and  was  in  danger  of  leaving  him  behind. 
His  first  escapade  was  the  swallowing  of  a  naphtha 
moth  ball,  which  he  ate  whole,  mistaking  it  no  doubt 
for  a  berry,  but  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon 
him,  for  it  made  its  appearance  a  day  later,  un- 
diminished  in  size,  and  leaving  the  youngster  none 
the  worse  for  this  novel  kind  of  food.  He  soon  be- 
came very  fond  of  bananas,  paw  paws,  and  water 
melon,  all  of  which  he  ate  with  great  voracity,  and 
apparently  throve  on,  for  he  began  to  grow  very 
nicely.  Early  in  life  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  good 
wife,  and  practically  adopted  her  as  his  mother,  for 
he  would  scurry  off  round  the  verandah  to  meet  her 
when  she  approached,  and,  whenever  she  sat  down 
would  snuggle  under  her  skirts  for  the  sake  of  the 
warmth  of  her  feet,  where  he  would  remain  as  long 
as  she  would  allow  him.  After  he  had  been  in  our 
possession  for  some  weeks  he  scored  his  first  victory 
in  life,  routing  a  kitten  which  had  taken  it  into  its 
small  hea'd  to  explore  our  rooms.  No  sooner  had  this 
animal  made  its  appearance  than  the  redoubtable 
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chick  flung  himself  upon  the  intruder  like  a  mad 
thing,  pecking  it  soundly  about  the  head  and  cuffing 
it  with  its  stout  little  feet,  so  that  the  kitten  took  to 
its  heels  at  once,  never  even  displaying  sufficient 
courage  to  attempt  to  hold  its  own  with  this  feathered 
whirlwind.  However,  his  desire  to  peck  ultimately 
led  to  its  departure,  for  he  commenced  operations  on 
the  smallest  member  of  our  family,  pecking  her 
fingers  and  legs  as  she  lay  upon  the  verandah  play- 
ing, until  we  became  anxious  lest  by  any  ill-chance 
he  might  peck  one  of  her  eyes  and  do  the  child 
serious  damage.  The  edict  consequently  went  forth 
that  he  must  be  banished,  so  a  few  days  later  he  was 
despatched  per  passenger  train  to  Mr.  MacD.,  of 
Chillagoe,  a  genial  Scotchman  whom  we  often  met 
while  staying  at  Kuranda,  and  who  expressed  a  desire 
to  possess  the  young  imp.  He  was  borne  away  there- 
fore one  morning  by  Tarka.  the  Japanese  factotum 
and  disappeared  down  the  road  to  the  station  piping 
vigorously.  His  last  act  was  an  act  of  retaliation, 
for  the  day  before  he  left  he  devoured  some  lizard's 
eggs  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to  find,  and  which, 
unlike  the  moth  ball,  must  have  agreed  with  him, 
for  I  never  saw  them  again. 

The  same  day  as  that  on  which  I  returned  home 
with  the  cassowary  chick  I  acquired  another  animal 
also,  a  carpet  snake  about  seven  feet,  which  W.  D. 
brought  round  the  same  evening  to  our  rooms,  and 
which  he  had  secured  by  a  string  round  the  neck. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  skin  without  damaging  it, 
we  strangled  it,  and  when  it  was  apparently  quite 
dead  hung  it  from  the  roof  of  the  verandah  out  of 
harm's  way  to  preserve  it  from  the  rats.  Just  before 
going  to  bed  that  night,  I  was  attracted  by  a  sound 
from  where  the  reptile  was  hanging,  and  on  going 
to  see  the  cause  of  it,  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
had  regained  consciousness  and  was  attempting  to 
break  the  string  by  which  it  was  tied,  for  it  had 
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twined  its  body  around  one  of  the  posts  which  had 
supported  the  verandah  and  was  endeavouring  to 
pull  itself  free.  I  ran  into  my  room  to  fetch  a  small 
pair  of  surgical  scissors,  then  seized  the  snake  by  the 
tail,  untwisting  him,  pulling  him  straight,  and  caught 
him  behind  the  neck  with  one  hand.  With  the  other 
I  dug  the  scissors  into  the  back  of  the  neck  and  cut 
through  vertebrae  with  a  sharp  nip.  One  squeeze  was 
quite  sufficient,  for  the  strain  of  his  muscles  at  once 
relaxed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  dangling  from 
the  string  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  and  as  limp  as  a 
wet  rag.  I  skinned  him  next  day  and  gave  the  body 
to  a  black  fellow  who  came  up  from  the  camp  and 
asked  for  it,  and  who  no  doubt  ate  it,  although  it 
seemed  to  be  very  thin  and  devoid  of  any  substance. 

We  remained  up  at  Kuranda  until  the  beginning 
of  April,  collecting  from  day  to  day  many  beautiful 
insects,  moths,  butterflies,  and  beetles.  Were  I  to 
mention  each  and  describe  its  beauty  or  its  weird 
shape,  this  chapter  might  run  into  a  volume,  so  I  shall 
only  briefly  refer  to  two  of  the  chief  occasions  when 
insects  seemed  particularly  numerous.  The  first 
period  was  when  the  duranta  hedgerows  in  the  old 
selections  came  into  blossom  and  on  which  I  caught  a 
great  number  of  the  genera  delias  and  papilio,  the 
latter  being  very  abundant,  for  I  took  in  a  very  short 
time  the  following  species: — Papilio  erectheus,  P. 
sarpedon,  agamemnon,  lycaon,  sthenelus,  ulysses,  leo- 
sthenes,  egipius,  and  macleayanus.  The  second,  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting,  was  that  covered  by  the  time 
when  the  scrub  trees  were  in  blossom,  and  when  not 
only  could  one  take  all  these  specimens,  most  of  them 
very  often,  but  one  could  catch  a  vast  variety  of  other 
butterflies  and  beetles.  Very  unfortunately  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  were  just  coming  into  blossom, 
I  was  laid  up  with  a  sharp  attack  of  dengue  fever, 
which,  after  confining  me  to  the  house  for  some  days, 
left  me  so  weak  that  I  was  quite  unable  to  climb  a 
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tree.  In  consequence  I  missed  the  best  of  the  season, 
yet  so  abundant  were  both  beetles  and  butterflies, 
that  I  managed  to  make  a  very  fair  collection  all  the 
same.  Accompanied  generally  by  W.  D.,  my  com- 
panion in  many  a  delightful  excursion,  we  would  set 
out  for  some  favourite  locality  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  on  reaching  the  trees  would  climb  and  take 
up  our  seats  on  some  lofty  perch  a  few  yards  distant 
from  one  another  and  wait  for  the  tropical  sun  to 
bring  out  the  insects.  As  the  day  grew  hotter,  more 
and  more  clustered  around  our  trees,  papiliones  of 
every  description,  bird  wings,  delias  in  numbers,  leaf 
wings  butterflies,  blues  and  skippers.  Among  the 
latter  I  took  several  specimens  of  the  fine  yellow  and 
black  euschemon  rafflesiae,  a  handsome  creature  which 
I  only  saw  on  four  occasions  during  the  whole  time 
we  were  at  Kuranda.  But  by  far  the  loveliest  insects 
which  I  then  caught  were  the  glorious  buprestidae 
and  cetonidae,  numbers  of  which  flocked  to  feed  on 
the  honey  in  the  blossoms.  Here  for  the  first  time  I 
captured  the  superb  calodema  plebejus,  a  beautiful 
beetle  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  above  of  a  hand- 
some crimson  colour  barred  with  black,  below  dark 
steely  blue.  This  is  closely  allied  to  calodema 
regalis,  which  I  never  caught  in  Kuranda  itself,  but 
which  is  much  more  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cairns  or  Cooktown.  Froggatt,  in  his  comprehen- 
sive book  on  Australian  insects,  well  says  of  this  that 
it  is  possibly  "  our  most  beautiful  beetle  in  shape,  size, 
and  colour.  Measuring  nearly  two  inches  in  length 
and  broad  in  proportion,  the  whole  of  the  under  sur- 
face, head,  and  thorax  are  rich  metallic  green,  with 
two  conspicuous  blotches  of  dark  red  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  thorax  ;  the  wing  covers  are  bright 
yellow,  almost  smooth  and  slightly  spirted  at  the 
tips,  with  a  very  fine  pencil  of  green  down  the  sides 
of  the  inner  edges." 
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By  far  the  most  common  of  the  buprestidae  was 
gloriosa,  an  insect  rather  similar  to  calodera  regalis 
in  appearance,  but  only  about  half  its  size.  It  was 
often  possible  to  take  several  in  the  net  at  the  same 
time,  for  they  were  not  nearly  so  suspicious  as  their 
larger  brethren,  but  settled  freely  on  the  blossom 
quite  close  at  hand,  when  it  was  easy  to  insert  the  net 
underneath  them  and  gently  shake  the  flowers, 
whereon  they  fell  off  like  a  stream  of  precious  stones 
into  the  bottom.  I  soon  got  to  know  the  sounds 
made  by  these  different  varieties  when  flying  and  was 
able  to  detect  their  presence  a  good  deal  sooner  with 
the  ear  than  the  eye.  When  one  of  the  rarer  or  more 
gorgeous  species  made  its  appearance  and  commenced 
to  fly  round  and  round  the  tree  in  its  slow  lazy 
flight,  my  excitement  knew  no  bounds,  while  the  con- 
stant expectation  of  catching  some  lovely  rarity,  sur- 
passed even  that  which  is  said  to  make  the  gentle  art 
of  fishing  so  fascinating  a  pursuit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
NEW   GUINEA  AND   THE    SOLOMONS. 

I  left  Cairns  for  a  short  expedition  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands  on  April  23rd,  1908, 
having  been  persuaded  by  a  North  Australian  friend 
to  visit  both  countries,  though  1  had  originally  in- 
tended to  have  gone  no  further  than  Samurai ;  at 
which  place  I  had  planned  to  have  stopped  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  insects  to  be  found  in  that  locality. 
I  must  say,  however,  that  after  all  I  was  rather  sorry 
that  I  did  not  adhere  to  my  original  intention,  for  as 
a  result  of  the  change  most  of  my  time  was  spent 
popping  out  of  one  port  into  another,  and  as  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  other  than  a  very 
short  stay  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  finally  ended 
in  my  seeing  a  little  of  a  number  of  places  instead 
of  becoming  really  acquainted  with  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. At  the  request  of  the  same  friend  I  under- 
took to  take  with  me  as  far  as  Gizo,  a  mastiff  puppy, 
which  he  was  sending  to  Mr.  X.,  a  deputy-commis- 
sioner who  lived  on  that  island  ;  but  as,  just  before  I 
left  the  town,  he  ascertained  that  a  clerk  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  shipping  company  who  was  going  as  far 
as  Port  Moresby,  would  be  willing  to  look  after  the 
dog  until  that  place  was  reached,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  "  keep  an  eye  on  it "  from  thence  onwards 
only.  Needless  to  say  I  was  very  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  few 
days  of  the  voyage,  for  on  board  a  ship  a  man's 
chief  care  is  to  keep  his  own  stomach,  and  not  some 
one  else's  dog,  in  order.  However,  before  we  parted 
I  went  to  lunch  with  him  and  saw  the  puppy's 
parents,  a  fine  pair  of  big  dogs ;  but,  since  several 
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attempts  had  been  made  to  poison  them,  I  should 
imagine  that  they  were  rather  unpopular  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairns.  We  sailed  about  six  o'clock 
and  reached  Cooktown  at  five  the  next  morning. 

Unfortunately,  owing  I  think  to  the  wharf 
undergoing  repairs  and  the  s.s.  Moresby  occupying 
all  the  available  space,  we  were  compelled  to  anchor 
outside  that  port  until  one  o'clock,  during  which 
time  I  amused  myself  with  fishing  from  off  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  although  I  caught  nothing.  On  getting 
ashore,  I  first  transhipped  my  baggage  to  tne 
Moresby,  and  then  went  up  town  to  call  on  my 
friends  Mr.  G.,  of  Kings'  Plains,  and  Mr.  R.,  the 
bank  manager,  both  of  whom  gave  me  a  warm  wel- 
come. There  was  on  board  the  Moresby,  coming 
south  from  New  Guinea,  a  certain  Mr.  H.,  a  naturalist 
and  ornithologist,  who  was  taking  home  to  England 
a  collection  of  live  birds  of  Paradise  in  cages,  some 
of  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  looking  at ;  but  as  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  other  than  a  very 
few  words  with  their  owner,  and  never  made  his 
acquaintance,  I  missed  what  I  have  always  regarded 
as  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  Mr.  H.  transhipped 
to  the  Wodonga  and  continued  his  voyage  south  the 
same  evening.  Meantime!  I  went  the  usual  round  of 
Cooktown  gaiety,  dined  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel, 
indulged  in  beche-de-mer  soup  and  played  a  rubber 
of  bridge  at  the  bank. 

In  walking  down  to  the  boat  next  morning  I  saw 
a  sight  I  had  never  seen  before,  a  native  woman  in 
mourning,  and  a  very  queer  apparition  she  was,  for 
not  only  had  she  smeared  her  face  and  neck  with 
white  clay,  but  had  also  fixed  small  pellets  of  the 
same  material  into  every  lock  of  her  hair,  which  gave 
her  a  very  odd  speckled  appearance. 

At  noon  the  Moresby  left  Cooktown,  heading 
out  in  an  easterly  direction  for  an  opening  in  the 
great  barrier  reef  through  which  ships  were  able  to 
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pass.  So  long  as  we  were  to  the  west  of  it,  the  sea 
was  quite  smooth  and  I  was  very  comfortable,  but 
as  we  approached  the  channel  we  could  see  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  coral  on  both  sides,  while  through 
the  middle  poured  the  ocean  swell  in  long  unbroken 
rollers.  Unfortunately,  as  all  the  passenger  accom- 
modation was  over  the  stern,  we  now  got  the  full 
force  of  every  lurch  or  plunge  the  wretched  vessel 
made,  and  which  soon  rendered  my  three  fellow  pas- 
sengers and  myself  as  sea  sick  as  it  was  possible  to 
be ;  while,  to  make  matters  worse,  we  had  on  board 
with  us  a  number  of  cats  bound  for  the  Solomons, 
imported  to  kill  the  rats  in  the  coco  nut  plantations, 
and  as  these  seemed  to  be  as  miserable  as  ourselves 
and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  frequenting  thle 
"  dining  saloon,"  into  which  all  the  cabin  doors 
opened,  they  proved  themselves  about  as  disagreeable 
as  cats  can  when  they  are  at  their  worst,  and  perhaps 
not  even  quite  so  good  as  that.  The  Moresby  was 
the  dirtiest  boat  it  has  ever  been  my  ill-luck  to  be  on, 
for  one  more  redundant  with  every  kind  of  ill  odour 
I  could  not  possibly  imagine.  The  cook  was  by  far 
the  worst  man  of  the  lot,  since  not  only  was  he  in- 
competent in  his  profession  but  disgusting  in  his 
habits ;  so  that  on  the  whole  ship  among  either  its 
fittings  or  its  crew,  there  was  nothing  which  tended 
to  make  one  either  moderately  clean  or  compara- 
tively comfortable.  We  all  lay  prostrate  during  that 
afternoon  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  vessel 
tossing  in  every  direction.  How  thankful  I  was  then 
that  the  mastiff  puppy  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some 
one  else,  and  that  I  had  no  responsibility  hanging 
over  my  head,  for  I  could  not  have  raised  a  finger  to 
save  him  had  ill  befallen  him  in  any  way. 

On  April  2/th,  when  we  first  sighted  land,  I 
crawled  on  deck  to  catch  my  first  sight  of  New 
Guinea,  which  I  hailed  with  delight.  From  the  deck 
we  could  see  its  tall  mountain  ranges,  rising  one  be- 
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hind  the  other,  tier  upon  tier,  all  apparently  clothed 
in  a  dense  forest,  so  that  as  we  steamed  down  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  reef  before  we  entered  the  har- 
bour, I  was  filled  with  admiration  and  delight  at  the 
scene  that  lay  before  me,  for  though  I  knew  that  it 
was  impossible  for  myself  to  explore  those  untrodden 
regions,  I  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  could  get  on  shore  and  soon  become  acquainted  at 
any  rate  with  the  fringe  of  the  great  unknown. 

As  soon  as  we  anchored  in  the  port,  we  were 
boarded  by  the  medical  officers,  the  custom  officials, 
and  various  traders,  all  of  whom  came  off  from  the 
shore  in  whale  boats  pulled  by  a  crew  of  four 
"  boys,"  each  crew  being  dressed  in  sarongs  of  a 
similar  pattern  and  with  beads  of  the  same  colour 
round  their  necks ;  the  effect  of  which,  added  to  that 
of  their  large  woolly  mops  of  hair,  their  handsome 
chocolate  colour  skin  and  their  agile  graceful  manner 
of  walking,  gave  them  a  very  smart  appearance.  In 
no  country  which  I  have  visited  were  the  Government 
or  traders'  boats  and  crews  so  smart  as  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Solomons,  where  each  man  seemed 
to  vie  with  his  neighbours  in  the  neatness  and  clean- 
liness of  his  cutter  and  its  occupants.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  enter  at  length  into  an  account  of  the 
features  or  appearance  of  the  average  Papuan,  who 
has  been  well  described  by  other  writers  in  far  better 
terms  than  I  can  possibly  do  so,  especially  in 
Wallace's  Malay  Archipelago  ;  suffice  it  therefore  to 
say,  that  around  Port  Moresby  they  are  not  so  large 
as  the  average  European  and  that  they  possess,  to  my 
mind,  rather  cruel  looking  faces,  many  of  them 
having  very  flat  looking  features  when  viewed  in 
profile.  Both  sexes  were  tattooed  with  a  blue  pat- 
tern, the  men  down  their  face  and  legs  ;  the  women 
down  their  face  and  breasts,  the  lines  in  most  cases 
running  parallel  with  one  another,  while  the  former 
wore  plaited  bands  of  coloured  grass  of  varying 
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breadth  round  their  arms,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
so  tight  that  they  cut  into  the  skin.  The  women,  who 
wore  petticoats  of  dried  grass  tied  round  the  waist, 
were  extremely  graceful  in  their  manner  of  walking, 
in  fact  in  almost  every  movement,  making  their  hips 
swing  at  every  step  and  rustling  their  bushy  grass 
garments,  which  resembled  in  colour  the  long  brown 
feathers  of  the  emu.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  went 
ashore,  but  I  had  not  long  been  off  the  ship  before 
the  rain  commenced  to  fall  in  torrents  and  compelled 
me  to  take  refuge  in  the  miserable  building  which 
they  called  an  hotel,  and  where  I  stayed  till  the 
afternoon,  when,  as  the  weather  showed  no  signs  of 
breaking,  I  went  back  on  board  and  did  not  come  off 
again  that  day. 

The  next  morning,  April  28th,  I  once  more 
landed  after  breakfast  and  had  a  walk  round  the 
town,  which  I  found  rather  uninteresting,  as  it  re- 
sembled nothing  more  than  the  average  Australian 
bush  town  with  it  wooden  buildings  and  iron  roofs. 
I  called  on  Mr.  M.,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  Mr.  W.,  both  Government  officials,  and 
of  both  of  whom  I  was  very  kindly  received.  The 
latter  told  me  though  he  had  lived  for  many  years 
in  New  Guinea,  he  had  never  had  a  touch  of  fever, 
and  that  he  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
made  his  own  bed  and  arranged  his  own  mosquito 
net  by  day  light,  when  he  was  able  to  make  sure 
before  he  let  down  the  curtains  that  no  mosquitos 
were  lodged  inside.  I  then  walked  across  the  isthmus 
on  which  Port  Moresby  is  situated  and  up  the  beach 
on  the  far  side  of  the  town,  but  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  very  handsome  butterflies,  saw  nothing  of 
any  interest  whatsoever.  Time,  however,  would  not 
permit  me  to  go  very  far,  as  the  ship  sailed  before 
noon  for  Samurai. 

On  leaving  the  harbour  we  again  encountered 
heavy  seas,  which  delayed  us  considerably  and  made 
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all  the  passengers,  including  myself,  very  sea  sick 
indeed  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  I  never  felt  so  bad 
in  all  my  life,  and  was  so  dizzy  that  I  could  not  even 
manage  to  see  straight  across  the  small  cabin  of 
which  I  was  now  in  sole  possession.  This  continued 
all  night,  and  was  so  bad  the  next  day  that  we  were 
unable  to  reach  Samurai  by  evening,  at  sunset  being 
still  fifty-eight  miles  from  our  destination.  The 
captain  then  slowed  down  and  we  proceeded  thus 
until  daylight,  the  motion  of  the  boat  being  about  as 
bad  as  it  could  be,  and  giving  us  very  little  peace. 

No  one  could  possibly  have  been  more  thankful 
than  I  when  dawn  broke,  and  we  were  able  to  get 
under  shelter  of  the  land,  for  I  was  practically  ex- 
hausted. Never  before  had  I  had  such  a  rough  time 
as  we  experienced  since  leaving  Cooktown,  for  not 
only  was  the  boat  a  small  one,  but  the  sea  was  ex- 
ceedingly choppy  and  caused  us  to  lurch  in  every 
direction,  so  that  one  never  knew  which  end  of  the 
ship  was  to  go  up  or  down  next.  As  we  entered  the 
China  Straits,  we  overtook  a  native  canoe  with  a 
peculiar  shaped  sail  made  out  of  pandanas  leaves. 
It  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  broad  barbed  arrow 
head,  the  point  of  which  was  fastened  in  the  boat, 
while  the  barbs  which  formed  the  broadest  part  of 
the  sail  were  supported  by  a  mast  and  hung  slightly 
out  of  the  boat  towards  the  outrigger  which  this,  in 
common  with  all  other  native  canoes,  possessed. 
The  little  craft  rode  the  waves  gallantly,  and  seemed 
every  bit  as  secure  in  the  open  sea  as  in  the  sheltered 
waters  of  the  Straits. 

We  reached  Samurai  on  April  3<Dth  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  at  once  went  ashore,  so 
heartily  sick  was  I  of  the  boat  and  its  erratic  move- 
ments. The  settlement,  which  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  about  60  acres  in  extent  and  several  miles 
from  the  mainland,  has  been  entirely  cleared  of 
forest  and  planted  with  coco  nuts  instead,  which 
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gave  it  a  very  tropical  appearance.  The  streets  were 
lined  with  handsome  croton  hedges,  whose  Bright 
leaves  attained  to  a  colour  in  that  hot  climate  which 
I  had  never  seen  before  ;  and  as  both  the  plants  and 
the  roads  themselves  were  carefully  attended  to  by 
convict  labour,  the  whole  place  had  a  spick  and  span 
appearance  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
neatest  kept  garden  in  England.  A  broad  path,  which 
was  equally  tidy  in  its  appearance,  ran  the  whole  way 
round  the  island,  and  as  this  could  be  traversed  in 
about  half  an  hour  and  was  almost  completely  shaded 
by  the  palms  it  afforded  a  pleasant  evening  pro- 
menade, of  sufficient  length  to  give  one  exercise,  yet 
not  enough  to  tire  one,  for  in  such  a  climate  as  this 
every  action  or  movement  of  the  body  seemed  an 
effort.  The  island  had  been  well  drained  and  fever 
to  a  great  extent  stamped  out,  for  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  standing  water  lying  in  the 
settlement  which  might  encourage  the  breeding  of 
mosquitos.  I  took  my  net  with  me  round  the  island, 
but  caught  nothing  except  a  few  large  wasps,  whose 
nest  I  subsequently  discovered  hanging  up  in  a  tall 
tree,  so  that  though  I  remained  ashore  most  of  the 
morning  I  came  back  empty  handed,  since  it  was  too 
windy  and  dull  for  butterflies  to  move  about. 

I  called  on  Mr.  R.,  the  rector  of  Samurai  and 
head  of  the  Anglican  Mission,  whom  I  found  very 
good-natured  and  hospitable,  and  who  showed  me 
very  great  kindness  both  on  the  occasion  of  this  and 
my  subsequent  visit  on  my  way  back  from  the 
islands.  I  met  there  also  Mr.  N.,  an  old  Merton  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  Mission  staff,  with  whom  I  had 
a  prolonged  argument  about  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing Oxford  and  its  antiquated  inhabitants,  he  being 
against  such  a  proposition  and  I  all  in  favour  of  it. 
We  got  quite  warm  on  the  subject,  and  though 
neither  of  us  moved  the  other  in  the  slightest  decree, 
I  am  sure  he  has  long  since  forgiven  me  for  so 
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stoutly  advocating  such  drastic,  and  I  still  venture 
to  think,  necessary  measures.  Mr.  R.  very  kindly 
offered  to  take  me  a  two  weeks'  excursion  among  the 
islands,  where  he  was  bound  next  Monday  on  Church 
business,  and  I  would  willingly  have  gone  with  him 
had  I  been  able  to  do  so,  but  I  felt  that  inasmuch  as 
I  had  promised  to  look  after  the  mastiff  and  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  X.,  of  Gizo,  I  was  bound 
to  go  there  and  present  both  myself  and  my  charge ; 
and  this  being  the  case  I  declined  with  thanks. 

The  Anglican  Mission  had  the  finest  display  of 
Papuan  stone  weapons  that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  there 
was  no  shape  or  variety  unrepresented  in  it,  while 
many  of  them  had  the  handles  still  attached,  and 
the  whole  comprised  several  hundreds  in  number.  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Mission  have  not  sold 
it  to  a  public  museum,  where  they  would  be  carefully 
preserved,  for  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  should 
such  a  magnificent  collection  be  lost  to  science  for 
the  lack  of  a  little  care  and  money  spent  in 
preserving  it. 

On  May  ist,  I  went  to  the  mainland  in  the 
Mission  sailing  boat,  which  Mr.  R.  kindly  put  at  my 
disposal  along  with  its  captain  and  seven  or  eight 
boys ;  I  took  my  net  with  me  in  the  vain  hopes  of 
securing  a  few  insects,  but  the  weather  continued  most 
unpropitious,  remaining  cloudy  and  dull  all  the  time  I 
was  on  shore,  while  to  make  matters  worse  it  rained  for 
some  time,  so  that  the  actual  moments  I  spent  in 
pursuit  of  insects  were  very  few  indeed.  For  a  short 
space  of  time  the  sun  shone  and  I  secured  eight  speci- 
mens, in  almost  as  many  minutes,  including  some 
very  handsome  metallic  blue  tiger  beetles  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  flying  round  the  cleared 
space  in  which  I  hunted.  Close  to  where  I  landed 
were  some  magnificent  bread  fruit  trees,  growing  to 
a  height  I  had  never  before  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
tropics  I  had  hitherto  visited,  and  I  could  not  help 
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wishing  that  it  was  possible  to  cultivate  such  hand- 
some foliage  in  our  public  parks  at  home,  where 
their  lovely  indented  leaves  could  be  admired 
by  men  who  would  appreciate  them  more  than 
the  ignorant  native  or  careless  trader.  The 
vegetation  here,  as  in  all  the  Solomons,  grew 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  itself,  the 
branches  of  the  trees  actually  hanging  over  the  bank, 
and  their  roots,  apparently  revelling  in  the  salty 
moisture,  being  protected  from  the  swell  or  any  surf 
there  might  be,  by  a  succession  of  coral  reefs.  After 
"  kai  kai,"  I  took  the  dinghy  and  went  about  a  mile 
up  a  small  creek  in  search  of  insects,  unfortunately 
with  no  better  results,  for  most  of  our  way  lay 
through  a  mangrove  swamp,  as  gloomy  a  spot  on  this 
sunless  day  as  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  and  one 
which  possessed  little  if  any  sign  of  animal  life,  for 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  gaudy  parrots  who  flew 
from  time  to  time  across  our  path  I  saw  nothing  at 
all.  On  coming  to  a  cleared  opening  about  half  a 
mile  across,  I  landed  and  continued  my  search,  but 
with  no  results  whatsoever.  In  the  middle  of  the 
clearing  stood  a  small  hut  from  which  a  number  of 
natives  emerged  to  watch  the  "dim  dim,"  or  foreigner, 
catch,  or  attempt  to  catch  butterflies,  several  of  these 
being  women  who  wore  nothing  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary grass  petticoat.  The  whole  band  then  com- 
menced to  dog  my  footsteps  about  the  clearing  in 
very  much  the  same  way  a  herd  of  cattle  will  do  in 
Australia  as  one  walks  down  a  creek  after  wild 
duck  ;  for  they  stopped  when  I  stopped,  advanced 
when  I  advanced,  and  almost  became  my  shadow, 
so  silently  and  persistently  did  they  follow  me  about. 
I  finally  succeeded  in  making  the  one  boy  who  knew 
a  smattering  of  English  understand  that  the  atten- 
tion of  a  band  of  scantily  dressed  young  ladies  was 
not  very  pleasing  to  myself,  whereupon  they  retreated 
to  a  somewhat  greater  distance,  though  they  would 
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not  go  entirely  away,  for  they  continued  to  watch  me 
with  the  deepest  interest  until  I  disappeared  in  the 
forest  once  more  on  my  way  back  to  the  boat.  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  clearing  belonged  to 
a  German  trader  who  lived  in  Samurai,  and  who  up 
to  that  time  was  the  only  white  man  who  had 
attempted  to  develop  any  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  the  island.  On  trying  to  return  to  the  settlement 
I  was  much  delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  wind, 
which  had  helped  to  get  us  over  in  the  morning,  and 
the  lack  of  which  compelled  me  to  take  to  the  dinghy 
with  the  captain  and  one  of  the  boys,  who  sculled  me 
back  across  the  channel,  leaving  the  rest  in  the  sail- 
ing boat  to  indulge  in  prolonged  hoots  and  yells  as 
they  shouted  for  the  wind  which  never  came.  Long 
after  we  had  left  them  I  could  hear  their  shrill 
hoi  loos  sounding  across  the  water,  but  apparently 
with  no  success,  for  in  the  end  they  had  to  get  out 
the  sweeps  and  shove  the  boat  back  to  Samurai  them- 
selves, where  they  arrived  about  two  hours  later  and 
long  after  dark.  They  brought  with  them  a  number 
of  shells  which  I  had  collected  along  the  reefs  and 
which  I  took  home  with  me  to  England,  though  none 
were  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  described  here. 

May  -2nd. — We  left  Samurai  and  continued  our 
voyage  to  Woodlark  Island,  or,  to  give  it  its  native 
name,  Murua.  The  passage  through  the  China 
Straits  was  remarkably  beautiful  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Faici  in  the  Solomons  group,  about  the 
loveliest  piece  of  scenery  I  have  ever  beheld  ;  for  on 
every  side  were  to  be  seen  islands  covered  with  luxu- 
riant tropical  vegetation,  their  narrow  sandy  beaches 
fringed  with  coco  nut  palms  and  their  sides  cleared 
by  the  natives  for  their  gardens.  The  inhabitants  of 
Samurai  justly  claim  that  theirs'  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and  is  set  in  surround- 
ings equal  to  none,  and  I  must  confess  it  would  be 
hard  to  deny  it ;  but,  all  the  same,  nothing  could 
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induce  me  to  live  there,  as  from  what  I  gathered 
during  my  short  visit,  it  is  full  of  the  most  miserable 
petty  jealousies  and  bickerings  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

On  reaching  Woodlark  Island  about  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  I  at  once  went  ashore  in 
the  Custom  boat,  and  as  the  day  was  both  fine  and 
bright  lost  no  time  in  engaging,  through  the  medium 
of  a  friend  who  acted  as  interpreter,  a  native  boy  to 
carry  my  kit,  and  at  once  commenced  to  collect 
insects.  Most  unfortunately  before  I  had  been  at  it 
many  minutes,  a  black  thunder  cloud  rolled  up  and 
I  had  to  take  refuge  from  a  very  heavy  tropical 
storm  in  a  shed  belonging  to  Mr.  H.,  the  Government 
officer  who  lived  at  Bonagai,  as  the  small  native 
village  was  called,  and  who  occupied  every  post  from 
that  of  registrar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  to 
that  of  revenue  officer  and  postmaster.  For  two 
hours  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  all  my  hopes  of 
collecting  seemed  dashed  to  the  ground,  when  sud- 
denly the  weather  brightened  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
clouded  over,  and  the  sun  coming  out  both  hot  and 
strong,  soon  set  all  the  insect  world  once  more  in 
active  motion.  During  the  course  of  the  storm  two 
very  smart  claps  of  thunder  occurred,  the  first  of 
which  alarmed  my  bearer  not  a  little ;  but  at  the 
second,  which  was  a  regular  explosion  almost  at  my 
elbow,  he  commenced  to  writhe  in  such  abject  terror 
and  to  exhibit  his  fear  in  so  pronounced  a  fashion 
that  having  pity  on  him,  I  signed  him  to  put  down 
his  burden  and  go,  which  he  did  without  a  second 
order,  for  he  vanished  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  light- 
ning itself,  and  disappeared  into  a  native  hut  some 
fifty  yards  away.  I  think  he  was  safer  in  the  latter 
place,  for  so  long  as  he  remained  with  me  he  was 
sitting  upon  an  old  steel  rip  saw  under  a  verandah. 
After  the  rain  was  over  I  went  down  to  the  hut  and 
hauled  him  out  of  his  retreat,  though  he  seemed  most 
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loath  to  come,  while  judging  both  from  his  miserable 
looks  and  the  hearty  laughs  of  his  fellow-country- 
men whenever  they  saw  him,  he  must  have  spent  a 
most  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  time.  He  left  be- 
hind him  on  my  white  collecting  box,  which  he 
carried  throughout  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  his 
head,  a  dirty  black  smudge,  and  though  I  have  long 
since  forgotten  his  name,  which  was  of  a  most  un- 
pronounceable nature,  I  have  always  treasured  his 
"  photograph,"  as  it  recalled  both  an  amusing  and 
extremely  interesting  day. 

I  spent  all  my  time  collecting  on  the  narrow 
path  which  ran  between  Bonagai  and  the  gold  mine 
at  Kulamadau  and  was  on  the  whole  very  successful. 
Among  other  insects  I  here  for  the  first  time  caught 
the  handsome  papilio  euchenor,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously seen,  but  had  never  yet  been  able  to  take,  a 
fine  insect  measuring  nearly  five  and  a  half  inches 
across,  and  ornamented  with  bright  yellow  markings 
which  ran  in  an  irregular  blotchy  band  through  the 
centre  of  both  wings.  They  were  slow  creatures 
in  their  flight,  and  came  leisurely  sailing  down  the 
narrow  path  towards  me,  so  that  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  enclosing  them  in  my  net,  although  I  had  to  run 
into  the  swamp,  which  bordered  the  track  before  I 
captured  the  second.  Both  were  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. From  time  to  time  I  met  with  papilio  onesi- 
mus,  the  females  of  which  seemed  to  be  fairly  com- 
mon, though  I  never  saw  a  single  male.  This  insect 
is  about  the  same  size  as  euchenor,  but  rather  more 
lightly  built  and  is  of  a  dusky  white  colour,  with 
black,  yellow,  and  blue  markings  on  the  lower  wings  ; 
while,  as  it  was  also  slow  in  its  movements,  I  had  no 
no  difficulty  in  getting  three  or  four.  Of  the  very 
common  butterflies  none  was  more  frequently  to  be 
met  with  than  the  transparent  winged  ravadebra 
gloriola,  both  male  and  female,  which  were  to  be 
found  flying  in  great  numbers  along  the  more  open 
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portions  of  the  path,  especially  where  it  traversed  zmy 
open  clearings.  I  soon  caught  as  many  as  I  desired, 
all  perfect  specimens  and  of  an  opaque  yellow  colour 
with  black  markings  round  the  edges  of  the  wings. 
In  the  females,  which  were  slightly  the  larger  of  the 
two,  the  opaque  portion  was  only  very  faintly  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  black  Hirdapa  asyllus  and  the 
large  silky  white  tenaris  catops  were  both  very  pro- 
minent, the  former  more  so  than  the  latter. 

Among  the  insects  I  caught  in  the  course  of  the 
day  were  the  day  flying  moths,  dysphania  cyane 
and  nyctalemon  achillaria,  and  the  butterflies  yoma 
algina  £  and  +.  ;  hypolimnas  alimena  +  ;  hypolim- 
nas  periyi  °  ;  junonia  antigone,  cethosia  cydippe 
woodlarkiana,  precis  hedonia  ;  an  unidentified  species 
of  the  genus  arhopataH?  ;  papilio  dunalii,  cleis  hypo- 
leuca.  I  caught  two  unidentified  species  of  the  genus 
cleis,  pretty  little  purple  and  orange  insects  allied, 
I  am  told,  to  cleis  evander,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  but 
quite  distinct. 

So  interested  was  I  in  my  pursuit,  that  I  almost 
forgot  the  time,  until  a  sudden  feeling  of  hunger,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  then  late  in  the  day.  However,  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  appeasing  my  appetite  with  three 
large  paw  paws,  of  which  fruit  there  were  a  great 
quantity  growing  round  Bonagai  itself,  and  on  which 
the  white  cockatoos  were  feeding  in  great  numbers. 

At  five  o'clock  I  went  down  to  the  wharf,  from 
whence  I  was  given  to  understand  the  Government 
boat  was  to  take  the  mails  off  to  the  Moresby. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  boat  or  the  mails,  so  I 
amused  myself  with  showing  my  insects  to  a  number 
of  natives  who  were  gathered  on  it,  and  in  attempting 
to  make  them  understand  that  I  would  purchase 
similar  ones  from  them  if  they  could  bring  them  to 
me  before  the  boat  sailed  next  morning,  but  as  my 
vocabulary  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  they  could 
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not  understand  English,  we  made  very  little  progress 
with  our  conversation.  However,  they  were  all  very 
interested  in  a  pocket  knife  with  a  spring  blade 
which  I  possessed,  and  which  I  assured  them  would 
open  whenever  the  owner  whistled.  One  of  the 
group,  a  jolly  looking  youngster  with  a  most  beauti- 
ful coppery  coloured  skin,  was  evidently  considered 
a  great  wag  by  his  companions,  for  every  remark  of 
his  was  greeted  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  while 
to  emphasize  it  he  gesticulated,  and  swayed  his  body 
from  side  to  side  as  is  the  nature  of  Papuans,  who  in 
this  manner  differ  considerably  from  the  more  stolid 
Queensland  black  or  the  sullen  Solomon  native. 

At  half -past  five,  as  no  mail  had  arrived,  I  left 
my  kit  on  the  wharf  and  walked  down  the  path  to- 
wards Kulumadau  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of 
people  approaching.  After  I  had  gone  about  half 
a  mile  and  had  found  no  one,  it  commenced  to  get 
dark  so  rapidly  that  I  realised  that  unless  I  made  up 
my  mind  quickly  I  was  extremely  likely  to  find  my- 
self in  a  fix,  for  night  was  coming  on  apace,  and  I 
had  no  wish  to  be  left  in  the  pitch  dark  two  miles 
away  from  the  settlement  and  in  entirely  unknown 
country.  I  accordingly  made  off  along  the  track  as 
fast  as  I  could  in  the  direction  of  the  gold  mine,  and 
it  was  lucky  I  did  so,  for  as  I  came  to  the  clearing  I 
met  a  fellow-passenger,  who  had  been  ashore  to  meet 
some  friends,  and  who  was  now  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning to  the  ship  by  another  route  than  that  by 
which  I  had  come,  so  that  had  I  been  ten  seconds 
later  I  would  have  missed  him  and  probably  the  boat 
next  morning  into  the  bargain  as  well.  From  him  I 
learnt  how  I  had  made  my  mistake.  There  were  two 
wharfs  from  which  boats  left  for  the  anchorage,  the 
one  being  called  "  Salt  Water,"  the  other  Bonagai. 
Now  the  natives  on  other  islands  always  called  the 
wharf  "Salt  Water,"  so  that  when  the  officer  had 
told  me  that  a  boat  was  leaving  Salt  Water  at  five  in 
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the  afternoon,  I  at  once  thought  he  meant  Bonagai, 
for  it  never  crossed  my  mind  that  there  was  a  wharf 
of  that  name. 

It  was  now  pitch  dark,  and  we  stumbled  along 
through  a  most  filthy  quagmire  and  an  ever  increasing 
cloud  of  mosquitos  down  to  the  mining  company's 
wharf,  where  we  got  into  a  whaleboat,  and  ultimately 
reached  the  Moresby  about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  I 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast  that  morning 
with  the  exception  of  three  paw  paws,  so  that  I  was 
not  long  in  waiting  for  my  "  kai  kai,"  or  in  finishing 
it  off  when  I  got  it.  While  eating  it  the  supercargo 
came  in,  and  to  my  great  joy  told  me  that  some  of 
the  Government  boys  had  picked  up  the  kit  which  I 
had  left  on  the  Bonagai  wharf  and  had  made  a 
special  journey  off  to  the  boat  to  bring  it  to  me. 
Though  we  had  anchored  about  three  miles  out  from 
the  wharf,  as  the  bay  was  very  shallow  and  could  not 
be  entered  by  other  than  very  small  craft,  the  boys 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
six  mile  pull,  while  as  I  was  more  than  pleased  in  re- 
covering my  insects  and  boxes,  we  separated  with 
mutual  satisfaction, 

I  made  one  friend  before  I  turned  in  that  night, 
a  miner,  who  camped,  as  the  Australians  say,  beside 
me  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  deck.  We  fell  into 
conversation  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  on  his  en- 
quiring what  I  had  been  doing  on  the  island  that 
day,  I  answered  that  I  had  been  catching  butterflies. 
This  seemed  to  interest  him  greatly,  for  he  promised 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  only  man  who  kept 
a  garden  on  the  island,  and  asked  me  a  number  of 
questions,  most  of  which  I  answered  until  I  became 
too  sleepy  to  listen  any  more,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  our  conversation.  At  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  was  roused  from  slumber  by  the  ship's 
bell  clanging,  and  by  my  companion  shoving  some- 
thing into  my  hand.  "  Here  you  are,  mate,"  he  said, 
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"  this  will  do  the  trick."  By  the  time  I  had  opened 
my  eyes  he  had  gone.  In  my  hand  was  a  small  slip 
of  paper  on  which  these  words  were  scrawled  in  a 
rough  handwriting :  "  W.  is  a  bughunter ;  he  is 
coming  to  catch  bugs  in  your  garden.  H."  I  never 
saw  him  again. 

We  left  Woodlark  Island  at  daylight  on  May 
4th.  The  entrance  to  the  anchorage  was  surrounded 
by  reefs  which  made  navigation  so  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous that  captains  of  ships  prefer  only  to  leave  it 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  a  fav- 
ourable position  in  the  sky,  and  shows  up  both  the 
reefs  and  the  deep  water  distinctly.  The  waves 
seemed  to  be  breaking  on  the  coral  all  round  the  vessel, 
so  that  at  times  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  no  exit 
at  all.  We  were  all  day  at  sea,  and  did  not  arrive  at 
our  next  destination,  Faici,  until  10-30  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th. 

Faici  is  a  small  island  situated  close  to  Short- 
land  Island,  and  only  springs  into  local  prominence 
because  upon  it  Burns,  Philps  &  Co.,  the  owners  of 
the  Moresby,  had  built  a  trading  store,  from  which 
we  had  to  take  on  board  a  great  amount  of  copra. 
I  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  X.  here,  to  whom  I  presented 
both  my  letter  of  introduction  and  the  mastiff  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  seem  very  pleased  to  see  the  beast, 
I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  my  responsibility  and  see 
it  safely  lodged  under  the  care  of  a  sullen  looking 
native.  Mr.  X.  told  me  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the 
Governor  of  Bourgainville  Island,  whom  he  asserted 
brutally  ill-treated  the  natives,  but  though  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  a  bit  more  about  German 
methods  in  the  Solomons,  my  friend  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  it,  so  I  refrained  from  putting  any 
questions.  I  went  ashore  on  Shortland  Island  and 
called  on  the  deputy  commissioner,  Mr.  H.,  from 
whom  I  obtained  a  "  boy  "  to  guide  me  through  the 
forest  tracks  after  insects,  a  very  handy  quick  fellow, 
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both  in  seeing  butterflies  and  in  catching  things  with 
his  hands.  I  was  successful  on  the  whole,  and  caught 
several  very  handsome  insects.  By  far  the  com- 
monest was  the  little  yellow  and  black,  terias  wood- 
fordi,  which  flitted  round  the  undergrowth,  its  bright 
little  wings  shewing  up  very  prominently  against  the 
luxuriant  green  undergrowth.  I  took  a  single  speci- 
men only  of  papilio  phestus,  and  a  good  many  other 
insects,  none  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  here. 

While  on  shore  I  noticed  a  large  native  canoe 
pulled  up  under  a  shed,  the  bow  and  stern  of  which 
tapered  out  to  a  tall  point  which  stood  erect  at  each 
end  of  the  boat,  and  which  must  have  been  fully  ten 
or  eleven  feet  high,  for  at  one  of  the  ends  a  full- 
grown  native  was  standing  and  his  head  barely  came 
half  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  The  canoe  was 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  but  for  one  of  such  a 
size  very  little  ornamented.  My  guide  took  me  back 
to  the  Moresby  in  a  dug-out  canoe,  fitted  with  an 
outrigger,  a  very  small  and  cramped  little  craft ;  for 
one  had  to  sit  on  a  small  board  laid  across  the  top, 
while  there  was  no  room  for  one's  feet  in  the  bottom, 
the  sides  of  the  boat  being  both  deep  and  steep. 
However,  by  tucking  one  foot  under  the  seat  and 
sticking  the  other  out  in  front,  I  managed  to  fit  in. 
What  surprised  me  most  was  the  steady  fashion  in 
which  we  rode  the  waves,  for  small  though  the  boat 
was,  she  was  infinitely  steadier  than  many  a  larger 
one,  and  sio  really  I  suppose  she  ought  to  have  been, 
since  after  all  the  principle  of  the  outrigger  made 
her  more  a  raft  than  a  boat. 

The  same  night  we  had  a  big  dinner,  many  of 
the  traders  coming  on  board  to  take  part  in  the  feast. 
They  were  the  staunchest  fellows  at  a  bottle  of 
whisky  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life,  and  carried  on  their 
merriment  up  to  a  very  late  hour,  when  they  were 
shot  down  the  gangway  by  their  friends,  and  removed 
by  their  boys  in  the  boats. 
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I  was  much  indebted  to  Burns,  Philps'  manager, 
who  lived  at  Faici,  and  who,  on  hearing  that  I  was 
anxious  to  collect  insects,  asked  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  situated  about  a  mile  and 
half  from  Faici  itself,  to  take  me  over  there  in  his 
canoe  and  to  do  his  best  to  help  forward  my  pursuit 
by  showing  me  the  forest  tracks  where  he  thought  I 
would  find  most.  Accordingly  after  breakfast  on 
May  6th,  I  set  out  in  a  much  larger  canoe,  paddled 
by  the  chief  himself  and  his  brother,  the  former  being 
a  very  fine  looking  man,  tall,  well-made  and  ex- 
ceedingly graceful  in  all  his  movements.  The  water 
was  most  exquisitely  clear,  and  as  we  passed  over  its 
surface  rapidly,  scarcely  leaving  more  than  a  ripple 
behind  us,  so  quietly  did  the  islanders  handle  their 
paddles,  I  was  able  to  look  over  the  side,  and  could 
see  the  beautiful  coral  reef,  outlined  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow ;  shells,  seaweed,  and  sea 
flowers  of  every  description,  all  illuminated  with  the 
same  light,  and  fish  of  the  most  gorgeous  colouring. 
Here,  were  some  of  about  two  inches  long  of 
an  intensely  bright  electric  blue ;  there,  others  of 
a  vivid  yellow  and  black.  Here,  some  formed 
like  a  fish ;  there,  others  which  were  almost  gro- 
tesque in  their  shape ;  some  passed  always  by 
themselves  or  in  twos  or  threes,  others  always  in 
shoals  of  thousands ;  some  with  short  fins,  others 
with  long  fan-like  streamers:  each  possessing  some 
peculiar  feature  which  fascinated  me  in  turn,  so  that 
I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  from  off  the  water  until 
we  landed  at  our  destination.  On  beaching  the  canoe 
I  accompanied  the  chief  up  to  his  house,  which  was 
a  good  deal  larger  than  most  of  the  native  huts,  but 
built  in  the  saine  shape  and  of  the  same  material,! 
and  at  his  request  went  in  to  see  his  "  misses,"  as  he 
called  his  wife,  whom  he  explained  in  broken  English 

tPandanus  leaves. 
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was  his  second,  for  his  first  was  dead  and  he  had 
married  again  about  a  twelve  month  back.  On  enter- 
ing the  house,  which  I  found  was  inside  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  only  thing  I  could  see  was  a  pie- 
bald pig,  fast  asleep  under  a  bench  or  table.  The 
situation  was  almost  comic,  for  I  was  bowed  in  to 
meet  the  Queen  Consort,  and  instead  the  old  porker 
was  all  I  saw.  I  nearly  laughed.  However,  the  chief 
disappeared  into  the  second  compartment,  which  was 
pitch  dark,  and  almost  immediately  emerged  with 
his  wife,  who  came  out  and  stood  in  the  doorway, 
blinking  in  the  sunlight.  She  was  young,  plump, 
apparently  very  shy,  for  a  Solomon  Islander  good- 
looking,  and  with  the  sleekest  of  black  skins,  which 
the  scantiness  of  her  dress,  for  she  was  of  course  only 
wearing  a  short  grass  petticoat,  which  reached  from 
her  hips  to  her  knees,  showed  off  to  perfection,  I 
shook  her  tenderly  by  the  hand  and  enquired  after 
her  health  and  her  family,  which  was  about  the  only 
thing  I  could  do,  for  I  could  think  of  nothing  else 
at  the  moment ;  though  even  this  appeared  too  much 
for  her,  for  with  a  squeal  of  terror  she  bolted  back 
into  the  inner  compartment  and  I  saw  her  no  more, 
until  I  left  some  hours  later,  when  her  curiosity  over- 
came her  shyness  and  she  came  down  to  the  beach 
to  watch  us  re-embark  on  our  way  back  to  the  Moresby. 
I  must  say  that  I  like  native  women  when  they  are 
plump ;  they  are  infinitely  more  graceful  than  those 
that  are  thin. 

The  Chief's  brother  and  a  young  boy  then  took 
charge  of  me,  and  we  went  off  down  a  forest  track  in 
pursuit  of  insects.  The  former,  who  was  both  deaf 
and  dumb,  called  my  attention  to  anything  he  saw 
with  a  grunt,  and  the  most  expressive  grunt  I  have 
ever  heard,  its  different  tones  conveying  its  owner's 
thoughts,  opinions,  or  wishes  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  The  boy  carried  some  coco  nuts  for  me  at  the 
request  of  the  chief,  in  case  I  might  become  thirsty. 
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I  continued  to  collect  steadily  for  some  hours,  though 
butterflies  were  not  at  all  numerous,  and  there  were 
very  few  beetles,  but  all  the  same  for  a  short  clay's 
work  in  unknown  country  I  did  pretty  well.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tear 
my  net  badly  on  the  thorns  of  some  prickly  shrub, 
but  my  deaf  and  dumb  friend  came  to  my  assistance 
and  mended  it  in  a  very  neat  fashion  with  some  fibre 
which  he  extracted  from  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  but  which 
proved  very  tough  indeed,  for  I  could  hardly  break 
it  with  my  hands.  About  half -past  twelve  the  usual 
mid-day  squall  came  up,  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
compelled  me  to  take  refuge  under  some  broad  banana 
leaves,  of  which  a  great  number  were  growing.  I 
could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  contrast  between 
the  methods  of  the  civilised  white  and  the  native, 
for  while  the  former  stood  in  his  shirt  and  trousers 
under  the  dripping  leaves  and  got  pretty  wet,  the 
latter  carefully  removed  all  his  clothes  and  hung 
them  up  under  the  banana  leaves,  while  he  himself 
stood  out  in  the  open  rain,  perfectly  naked  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  weather  cleared  and  he  was 
able  to  resume  them  once  more.  Of  the  butterflies  I 
caught,  messaras  woodfordi,  supha  melichrysoss  and 
cyrestis  solomonis  were  the  most  common,  the  last 
only  being  worth  referring  to,  as  it  is  a  noticeable 
insect,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  colour,  which 
is  rather  subdued,  but  because  of  its  peculiar  markings 
which  take  the  nature  of  a  number  of  vertical  parallel 
lines  running  across  both  wings.  I  was  able  to  take 
fine  specimens  of  both  papilio  woodfordi  and  papilio 
bridgei,  though  neither  of  them  were  plentiful. 

About  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon  I  returned 
to  the  Moresby,  saying  farewell  to  my  friend  the 
Chief  on  his  own  beach,  for  he  did  not  go  back  with 
me,  but  sent  three  of  his  tribe  instead,  who  made  the 
little  canoe  slip  forward  in  a  most  rapid  manner.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he 
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refused  a  present  of  tobacco  I  offered  him  in  return 
for  his  hospitality,  intimating  to  me  in  broken  Eng- 
lish that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  gave  it  to  his  brother 
and  the  boy,  but  that  he  himself  could  not  accept  it. 

I  always  have  considered  the  view  from  outside 
the  Commissioner's  house  at  Faici  as  being  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  scenery  I  ever  saw ;  for  though  it 
may  not  have  been  sublime  like  the  Himalayas  or 
other  big  mountain  ranges,  yet  it  possessed  an  artistic 
beauty  which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  especially 
when  the  daylight  began  to  fade  and  all  nature's 
colours  exhibited  their  fullest  loveliness.  As  the  sun 
set  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light  the  narrow  straits, 
which  intersected  this  group  of  islands,  would  turn 
a  most  beautiful  blue,  the  tropical  forests  a  glorious 
green,  while  the  ranges  of  Bourgainville  Island  would 
become  purple  in  the  evening  air ;  then  all  too  soon, 
twilight  would  deepen  into  darkness,  and  this 
heavenly  vision  vanish  from  one's  sight.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  part  of  the  world  which  possesses  such 
a  fascination  as  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  which  in  many  cases  compose  their 
interior,  are  still  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  a  white 
man,  and  support  a  form  of  tribal  life  which  has  long 
since  vanished  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  But 
though  their  people  have  not  yet  come  under  the  re- 
forming hand  of  civilisation  and  even  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  British  rule,  the  influence  of 
trade  must  rapidly  make  itself  felt,  and  before  many 
years  have  elapsed  their  old  habits  like  their  stone 
axes  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  last  really  savage 
tribes  of  the  world  become  comparatively  peaceful 
and  law  abiding.  Often  as  I  sat  on  the  deck  of  the 
Moresby  and  saw  the  Union  Jack  float  on  some  lonely 
island  we  were  approaching,  I  have  thought  of 
Kipling's  words :  — 

"  Never  was  isle  so  little,  never  was  sea  so  lone, 
But  over  the  scud  and  the  palm  trees,  an  English 
flag  was  flown  "  ; 
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and  I  have  felt  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  one 
Englishman,  who  with  the  help  of  a  few  native  police, 
maintains  law  and  order  and  upholds  the  honour  and 
prestige  of  the  British  people  among  the  savage  tribes 
inhabiting  those  remote  islands. 

On  May  /th  we  got  under  way  at  daybreak  and 
sailed  for  Awa,  an  island  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  Faici,  where  lived  a  trader  who  had 
forty  tons  of  copra  to  ship  to  Sydney,  and  opposite 
whose  plantation  we  lay  all  day  taking  the  vile 
smelling  stuff  on  board.  I  went  in  a  launch  with  the 
the  Captain,  Mr.  X.,  and  several  others  to  a  native 
village  on  another  island,  some  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  Awa,  where  was  a  large  war  canoe  which 
Mr.  X.  was  anxious  to  buy,  but  which  unfortunately 
we  discovered  on  our  arrival  to  have  been  smashed  to 
pieces  by  the  roof  of  the  shed,  under  which  it  was 
lying,  collapsing  and  falling  on  top  of  it.  All  the 
men  were  out  fishing,  but  the  women  helped  us  ashore 
in  their  canoes,  as  the  launch  was  unable  to  approach 
the  beach  on  account  of  the  reefs.  Both  the  men  and 
women  of  this  group  of  islands  scar  their  shoulders 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  wound  heals  up  a 
little  lump  remains  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  incision. 
These  lumps  were  arranged  over  their  shoulder 
blades  in  some  sort  of  a  rough  pattern,  and  though 
the  effect  is  very  peculiar  it  is  not  so  repulsive  as  one 
might  imagine,  for  they  gave  the  skin  the  appearance 
of  embossed  leather. 

Situated  round  the  village  and  fixed  on  the  top 
of  carved  posts  were  a  number  of  the  most  hideous 
figures,  which  were  evidently  the  gods  these  poor 
creatures  worshipped ;  while  in  front  of  the  bigger 
images  were  small  wooden  trays  also  fixed  on  the  top 
of  posts  and  covered  with  a  small  roof  of  boards, 
under  which  all  manner  of  native  treasures  were 
rotting  in  a  mouldy  heap,  the  offerings,  as  I  should 
imagine,  made  to  the  idol  in  front  of  which  each  was 
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situated.  We  went  into  one  of  the  houses  where  a 
number  of  women  and  children  were  gathered 
together,  and  with  whom  Mr.  X.  and  the  Captain  fell 
into  conversation,  but  except  about  the  destruction  of 
the  war  canoe  no  interesting  information  was  to  be 
obtained.  They  therefore  did  not  stay  very  long, 
but  as  soon  as  they  knew  what  had  taken  place,  they 
made  the  women  take  us  back  to  the  launch  in  their 
canoes  and  we  returned  to  the  Moresby. 

I  bought  from  the  Awa  trader  five  of  what  were 
known  in  the  islands  as  King's  spears ;  that  is,  spears 
covered  over  their  full  length  with  a  neat  mat  of 
plaited  red  and  yellow  grass,  though  whether  this 
material  was  dyed  or  still  retained  its  natural  colour 
I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  At  intervals  of  every  foot 
they  were  further  adorned  by  a  portion  of  the  wooden 
handle,  which  had  been  handsomely  carved,  being  left 
exposed,  and  the  recesses  of  the  carving  painted  white 
to  show  up  the  pattern.  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  this  kind  of  weapon  could  only  be  used  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  islands,  and  that  the  practice 
originated  from  and  was  only  now  used  by  the  natives 
of  Bourgainville.  They  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  common,  for  during  the  whole  voyage,  with  the 
exception  of  those  I  purchased  at  Awa,  I  only  saw  one 
other,  and  that  was  a  club  which  a  native  came  on 
board  and  sold  to  one  of  the  ship's  officers. 

On  May  8th  we  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  and 
steamed  for  Gizo,  our  next  destination,  which  we 
reached  about  half -past  four  in  the  afternoon,  but 
which  in  spite  of  a  superb  sunset  was  not  nearly  so 
pretty  as  Faici.  At  this  time  Mr.  X.  was  residing 
there  as  Deputy-Commissioner,  and  would  have  now 
gone  ashore,  had  he  not  been  prostrated  with  so  bad 
an  attack  of  malarial  fever  that  he  decided,  if  pos- 
sible, to  go  on  to  Sydney  by  the  same  boat  to 
recuperate  instead  of  returning  to  his  official  resi- 
dence. This  being  the  case,,  I  then  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  if  Mr.  X.  did  not  intend  to  remain,  there 
would  be  no  good  staying  myself,  even  though  there 
lived  on  the  same  island  another  white  man,  C.  by 
name,  the  manager  of  Burns  Philp's  trading  station, 
and  whom  I  knew  personally  as  we  had  come  from 
Cooktown  together. 

The  mastiff  and  the  sullen  looking  islander  here 
went  ashore.  I  cordially  disliked  the  sight  of  the 
latter  from  the  moment  I  first  laid  eyes  on  him,  for  he 
appeared  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would  put 
a  knife  into  his  master  if  he  got  the  chance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  all  the  natives  in  Gizo  seemed  to  be 
of  an  inferior  race  to  those  at  Faici,  being  much 
smaller,  far  less  graceful  in  their  movements,  and  not 
possessing  nearly  such  open  countenances.  More- 
over they  pierced  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  stretched  it 
until  it  hung  down  in  a  regular  loop,  which  in  some 
instances  attained  a  dimension  of  from  four  to  five 
inches,  reaching  to  a  level  with  the  point  of  the  jaw 
and  touching  the  shoulder.  I  was  told  they  accom- 
plished this  by  means  of  slips  of  bamboo,  which  they 
rolled  up  into  a  spring-like  coil  and  inserted  into  the 
pierced  lobe  and  which  gradually  forced  it  open.  It 
was  an  extremely  ugly  and  disgusting  sight. 

To  the  east  of  Gizo  lies  the  mountain  island  of 
Kulambangra,  which  lifts  its  twin  summits  some  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  evening  light  it  looked 
most  beautiful,  and  on  this  day  especially  so,  for  its 
sides,  which  sloped  up  gently  and  regularly  from  the 
water's  edge,  were  draped  in  light  gauzy  clouds  pro- 
duced by  recent  rain,  and  which,  throwing  the  deep 
purple  slopes  of  the  mountains  into  relief,  formed  a 
most  graceful  picture.  It  was  covered  with  dense 
scrub. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  X.'s  illness  I  determined  to 
go  on  by  the  Moresby  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tulagi, 
and  there,  by  changing  into  another  of  Burns  Philp's 
trading  vessels,  the  s.s.  Makambo,  to  return  to  Cook- 
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town  the  same  way  I  had  come  and  get  another  chance 
of  becoming  further  acquainted  with  the  places  I  had 
previously  visited.  Instead  of  landing  that  evening, 
I  remained  on  board  until  the  gth,  when  I  went  ashore 
very  early  with  my  net  and  followed  a  track  into  the 
forest  in  search  of  butterflies.  Before  I  entered  the 
trees  I  was  lucky  in  securing  three  specimens*  of  a 
handsome  green  buprest,  all  of  which  I  caught  flying 
among  the  long  grass  outside  the  forest ;  also  I  took 
some  fine  specimens  of  cynthia  sapor,  a  bricky  yellow 
coloured  insect  with  white  patches  on  the  lower  wings, 
which  here  seemed  to  be  fairly  plentiful,  though  I 
only  saw  it  on  this  one  island. 

The  sun  was  so  intensely  hot  and  the  atmosphere 
so  damp  and  enervating  that  I  set  off  on  my  return 
to  the  ship  about  eleven  o'clock  ;  but  as  on  reaching 
the  wharf  I  found  that  there  was  no  boat  going  off 
for  an  hour,  I  took  off  my  shirt,  which  was  wringing 
wet  with  perspiration,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  wind. 
After  waiting  for  some  considerable  time,  I  found  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  dry  it  in  the  humid  sea  breeze 
that  was  blowing  all  day ;  so  that,  finally,  I  could 
only  accomplish  my  purpose  by  laying  it  down  on 
some  planks  that  were  piled  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  and  which  drew  all  the  moisture  out  of  it  far 
quicker  and  more  effectually  than  either  the  wind  or 
the  tropical  sun.  On  getting  back  to  the  vessel  I 
found  the  native  crew  engaged  in  shipping  a  quantity 
of  ivory  nuts,  which  made  a  tremendous  noise  as  they 
rattled  down  into  the  hold.  These  nuts  which  are  the 
fruit  of  the  sago  palm,  are  shipped  to  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheap  buttons  and  collar  studs, 
as  they  have  when  dry  the  consistency  of  worn  dull 
ivory.  This,  however,  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 

*Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster  inform  me  that  these  are  a 
species  of  Paracupta,  but  are  not  represented  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  that  they  approach  nearest  to  P.  sulcata,  a 
Fijian  insect,  but  apparently  have  never  been  described. 
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them  in  their  natural  state,  when  they  resembled  in 
shape  a  flat  apple,  though  in  colour  a  dirty  potato, 
which  for  the  moment  was  what  I  actually  took  them 
to  be,  and  was  much  astonished  both  at  the  manner  of 
shipping  so  perishable  a  commodity,  and  at  the  noise 
they  made  when  rolling  over  each  other  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ship. 

In  the  afternoon  I  again  went  ashore  and  had 
supper  with  C.  at  his  residence,  which  he  kept  in  a 
state  of  cleanliness  I  never  saw  a  trader  do  either 
before  or  since.  Every  piece  of  brass  work  shone  like 
gold,  the  floor  was  most  scrupulously  polished,  while 
the  whole  place  was  so  smart  and  tidy  that  I  almost 
forgot  that  I  was  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  for  the 
moment  thought  I  was  back  in  civilisation  once  more. 
C.  evidently  kept  his  bo'ys  well  up  to  the  mark,  and 
stood  no  nonsense  from  them.  He  told  me  that  he 
was  born  in  Cardiff,  and  had  run  away  from  home 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  he  had  led  a  somewhat 
roving  life  since,  for  he  had  spent,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  a  good  many  years  in  Africa.  I  always 
found  him  a  very  interesting  person  to  talk  to,  as  he 
had  apparently  gone  through  life  with  both  his  eyes 
and  his  ears  open,  and  was  naturally  quick  at  picking 
up  useful  information  about  the  places  he  had  resided 
in  or  from  persons  he  had  met.  I  parted  from  him 
with  great  regret,  for  he  showed  me  more  kindness 
and  hospitality  than  anyone  else  I  met  in  the  course 
of  my  island  voyage. 

On  May  loth  we  weighed  anchor  at  daylight  and 
sailed  for  Marovo  Lagoon,  a  distance  of  no  miles. 
I  met  a  curious  man  on  board  who  joined  us  at  Gizo, 
and  who,  although  he  was  in  most  ways  a  mad 
individual,  yet  gave  me  so  entertaining  a  day  in  ex- 
pounding his  ideas  of  life  and  religion,  that  I  cannot 
omit  him  from  my  narrative.  He  informed  me  so 
solemnly  that  he  was  a  follower  of  the  "  Great 
Buddha,"  that  I  was  compelled  to  believe  him,  and 
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though  he  made  several  gallant  attempts  to  convert 
me  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  was  not  to  be  prosely- 
tised, and  so  obdurately  clung  to  what  he  evidently 
considered  both  impossible  and  false  religious  ideas 
that  he  ultimately  gave  it  up.  His  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  women  and  women's  rights  were  so  comical  that  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  for  he  evidently  regarded 
them  as  beings  only  brought  into  the  world  to  work, 
and  to  play  second  fiddle  to  his  lordship  ;  while  he 
illustrated  his  remarks  from  time  to  time  by  referring 
to  the  life  of  women  in  Sweden,  for  he  was  a  Swede, 
and  of  other  countries,  conveying  to  me  in  the  course 
of  his  conversation  some  very  interesting  accounts  of 
places  he  had  visited,  that  though  he  bored  me  at  the 
end  of  six  or  seven  hours,  yet  I  readily  forgave  him 
because  he  helped  to  make  the  day  pass  so  quickly. 

Marovo  Lagoon,  which  we  reached  late  in  the 
afternoon,  was  almost  entirely  landlocked  both  by 
island  and  reefs,  except  for  a  few  narrow  openings 
through  which  ships  might  pass  in  and  out  and 
through  one  of  which  we  entered.  As  it  was  too  late 
to  go  ashore  that  night,  I  landed  as  soon  as  I  could 
next  day,  May  nth,  with  my  Swedish  friend,  who 
was  making  enquiries  among  the  chiefs  about  land 
which  he  wished  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing coco  nuts.  While  he  conversed  with  the  natives 
as  to  the  possibility  of  buying  certain  islands  and 
doing  trade,  I  went  off  with  a  couple  of  boys  in 
search  of  insects,  though  I  could  not  get  far  away 
from  the  village,  as  no  track  led  into  the  forest ;  a 
state  of  affairs  which  I  was  assured  often  occurred  in 
the  islands,  especially  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  were  a  bit  wild  ;  for  as  the  coastal  men  were 
always  in  constant  dread  of  being  attacked  and  eaten 
by  their  enemies  who  came  down  from  the  hills  for 
that  purpose,  they  were  very  chary  at  making  any 
track  or  path  along  which  the  hill  tribes  could 
approach  their  villages.  As  a  result  of  my  being  cut 
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off  from  the  forest,  I  practically  caught  nothing, 
though  my  boys  managed  to  secure  for  me  a  number 
of  big  beetles  which  they  caught  on  the  coco  nut 
palms,  and  which  they  affirmed,  unless  destroyed, 
would  eat  their  way  into  the  bark  and  ultimately  kill 
the  tree.  The  largest  of  these  was  nearly  three  inches 
long  and  possessed  a  long  snout  like  an  elephant's 
trunk,  but  forked  at  the  tip.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Queensland  beetle  Xylotrupes  australicusi,  which 
frequented  the  poncianna  trees  at  Kuranda  in  great 
numbers  and  which  is  well  known  to  all  visitors  who 
go  to  North  Queensland. 

I  did  not  stay  long  on  shore,  as  my  friend  had 
finished  his  business,  and  an  hour's  search  soon  con- 
vinced me  that  very  little  was  to  be  found  round  the 
village  other  than  the  few  butterflies  I  caught,  and 
the  beetles  the  bo'ys  secured.  Several  murders  had 
taken  place  during  the  past  few  months  in  the  island, 
and  at  Marovo  Lagoon  we  heard  of  another,  the  third 
of  which  we  had  been  informed  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  This  was  committed  by  the  "boys"  belonging 
to  a  trader  named  O.,  who,  in  the  ratter's  absence, 
mutinied,  murdered  his  head  lad,  burnt  his  store,  and 
then  absconded  with  his  boat.  I  was  not  told  whether 
this  occurred  at  Marovo  Lagoon  itself,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate trader  was  staying  there  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival. 

We  sailed  for  Tulagi  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. By  this  time  the  Moresby  more  resembled  a 
hospital  ship  than  a  trading  boat,  for  we  had  picked 
up  at  various  ports  a  number  of  Europeans,  who  were 
suffering  from  bad  attacks  of  malarial  fever  or  other 
ills  which  come  in  its  train,  and  many  of  whom  lay  on 
mattresses  on  the  deck,  one  or  two  groaning  and 
making  a  most  unpleasant  noise.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
X.  again,  for  he  was  down  with  fever  in  the  Captain's 
cabin  and  I  refrained  from  going  to  see  him.  Then 
from  time  to  time  various  members  of  the  crew  or  the 
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passengers  had  attacks,  M.  the  supercargo,  an  odd 
missionary  or  two,  one  of  whom  was  carried  on 
board,  so  that  I  was  very  agreeably  pleased  at  the 
thought  of  getting  off  the  boat  next  day.  We  could 
well  have  spared  the  cook,  but  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
dirt  of  his  galley  he  stuck  to  his  work  in  the  most 
determined  fashion.  Personally,  except  for  a  touch 
of  sea  sickness  when  the  weather  was  rough,  I  never 
enjoyed  better  health  in  my  life,  and  certainly  never 
slept  better  ;  for  with  only  a  blanket  wound  round 
my  waist,  I  camped  each  night  on  deck,  and  except 
for  every  now  and  then  getting  up  to  catch  a  moth 
which  came  from  off  the  shore  to  the  ship's  light,  I 
hardly  stirred  at  all.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  those  insects  which  I  caught  belonged  to  the 
genus  sphingidae,  the  handsome  insect  chromis  erotus 
being  the  most  prominent  among  them. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Tulagi  in  Florida 
Island,  situated  to  the  north  of  Guadalcanar,  famous 
for  its  mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  to  the  west  of  Malaita,  notorious 
as  long  being  the  home  of  the  most  savage  and  unruly 
island  tribes.  There  was  at  this  time  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  among  the  traders  and  residents  generally, 
at  what  they  considered  to  be  the  inaction  of  the 
Home  Government,  for  though  a  series  of  murders 
and  outrages  had  lately  been  committed,  very  little 
effort  had  apparently  been  made  to  punish  the 
criminals.  Some  were  clamouring  for  a  man-of-war  ; 
others  for  better  police  supervision  ;  while  a  third 
party  even  maintained  that  the  traders  had  brought 
it  on  their  own  heads.  Of  all  these  parties,  however, 
those  who  asked  for  more  police  seemed  to  be  the 
better  informed  and  the  soundest  in  their  views,  for 
although  they  were  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  they  were  equally  decided  that 
bombarding  native  villages  was  in  most  cases  useless, 
for  not  only  did  the  innocent  alone  suffer,  but  it  was 
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further  carried  out  in  such  a  humane  manner  that  no 
good  ever  came  of  it.  One  man  even  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  the  natives  liked  it,  as  it  cleared  the 
ground  for  their  next  banana  crop,  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that  they  could  turn  the  clearings  made  by 
the  shells  into  small  gardens. 

Tulagi  is  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Solomons,  who  lived  in  a  fine  looking 
house  situated  high  up  on  the  hill  side  overlooking 
the  anchorage,  but  as  I  did  not  go  ashore,  I  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  closely  either  it  or  the  surroundings 
in  which  it  was  situated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Makambo  was  expected  every  hour,  and  as  I  wished 
to  go  on  board  as  soon  as  she  arrived  and  secure  a 
good  berth  I  did  not  like  to  leave  the  Moresby.  In 
consequence  I  wasted  the  whole  morning,  for  she  did 
not  arrive  until  after  one  o'clock,  when  I  at  once 
transhipped  and  in  a  short  time  fitted  up  everything 
to  my  satisfaction ;  for  though  she  was  a  smaller 
boat  than  the  one  I  had  just  left,  she  was  far  cleaner 
and  more  comfortable.  A  native  woman  was  brought 
on  board  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  recently  hanged  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  man,  and  who  was  to  be 
sent  with  her  child  to  Fiji. 

The  Makambo  left  Tulagi  for  Gizo  on  May  I3th. 
I  found  the  change  from  the  one  boat  to  the  other 
very  congenial,  though  I  was  sorry  to  part  with  several 
good  friends  I  had  made  on  the  voyage  out.  M.,  the 
supercargo,  had  always  been  good  to  me,  and  so  had 
the  engineer,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  The 
latter  gave  me  a  chrysalis  of  papilio  f  uscus,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  a  friend,  a  missionary,  who  had 
come  from  Bourgainville  Island  to  Faici  and  who 
had  brought  it  with  him.  I  kept  it  in  my  cabin  on 
board  the  Makambo  for  some  time  until  it  emerged 
a  perfect  insect 

Among  the  new  passengers,  whose  acquaintance 
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I  now  made,  were  the  members  of  Dr.  R.'s  ethnologi- 
cal expedition.  Dr.  R.  himself  I  found  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  man,  with  a  great  stock  of 
information  and  anecdotes  which  I  found  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  to  listen  to  after  the  dull  stupid  con- 
versation of  most  of  the  Solomon  traders,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  C,  thought  of  nothing  else  but  coco 
nuts  and  copra.  I  gave  him  the  stone  adze  which  I 
obtained  in  the  Shortland  Islands,  for  though  in  the 
course  of  our  travels  I  had  acquired  a  number  of 
stone  implements,  I  thought  that  considering  the  nature 
of  his  expedition  it  might  be  more  valuable  to  him 
than  to  me,  so  parted  with  it  with  real  pleasure. 

On  the  1 4th  we  were  back  once  more  at  Gizo. 
I  went  ashore  again  in  the  morning  after  insects,  but 
though  I  saw  a  great  many,  the  majority  of  them 
were  flying  so  high  among  the  forest  trees,  where  evi- 
dently there  were  a  number  of  flowers,  that  I  failed 
to  obtain  more  than  a  few.  In  the  afternoon  I  again 
went  on  shore  and  walked  for  some  time  along  the 
reef,  when  the  tide  was  out.  in  pursuit  of  shells,  but 
with  the  exception  of  finding  some  large  brown 
cowries,  I  picked  up  none  that  were  of  any  real 
beauty  or  interest.  I  took  the  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  of  going  into  the  shed  and  inspecting  Mr.  X.'s 
war  canoe,  which  was  the  finest  of  its  kind  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  which  was  far  bigger  and  more  elaborate  in 
its  ornamentations  than  that  of  Mr.  H.'s  at  Faici.  It 
had  thwarts  for  twenty-four  men,  with  a  large  seat  in 
the  stern  for  the  Commissioner,  while  both  ends  of 
the  boat  were  beautifully  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl, 
and  handsomely  decorated  with  cowries,  pieces  of 
carved  shell  and  parrot  feathers.  It  was  told  that  Mr. 
X.  bought  it  from  a  native  chief  for  the  sum  of  £35. 
Late  in  the  day  a  number  of  us  bathed  from  off  the 
Commissioner's  wharf,  revelling  in  the  clear  salt  water 
which  we  were  assured  was  quite  free  from  sharks. 
After  swimming  about  for  nearly  ten  minutes  or  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  one  of  the  passengers  took  it  into 
his  head  to  go  out  nearly  twenty  yards  from  the  land, 
and  was  at  once  hailed  by  the  local  resident  who  had 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  the  water,  and  told  to  re- 
turn at  once  as  it  was  very  dangerous  where  he  was. 
On  returning  the  swimmer  answered,  "  I  thought  you 
said  it  was  quite  all  right,  and  that  there  were  no 
sharks."  "  So  I  did,"  said  his  friend,  "  but  only  under 
the  wharf." 

The  canoes  which  I  saw  round  Tulagi  and  Gizo 
were  quite  different  from  those  I  met  with  in  the 
Shortland  Group,  for  they  had  no  outrigger  attached 
to  them,  but  were  distinguished  instead  by  possessing 
very  high  bows  and  a  peaked  stern  similar  to  that 
of  the  war  canoe,  though  not  nearly  so  large.  They 
rode  the  waves  easily  and  well.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  different  forms  of  paddles  which  were 
used  in  the  various  islands  I  visited.  That  repre- 
sented in  Fig  I  was  used  only  in  the  Shortland 
Group,  though  its  handle,  which  was  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  short  cross  bar,  sometimes  took  the  form 
illustrated  in  Fig.  IA,  the  two  shapes  resembling  the 
handles  found  on  our  shovels  in  England.  Fig.  2 
appeared  to  be  used  both  in  New  Guinea  and  Wood- 
lark  Island,  and  like  Fig.  I  was  distinguished  from 
Fig.  3,  which  I  only  saw  at  Tulagi,  by  possessing  a 
ridge  running  down  the  centre  of  the  blade.  I  tried 
to  purchase  specimens  of  each,  but  as  the  owners  either 
resolutely  declined  to  sell  or  asked  most  exorbitant 
prices,  I  failed  to  acquire  any. 

The  Makambo  reached  Woodlark  Island  on  May 
1 7th  about  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  H.  again  very  civilly 
took  me  on  shore  in  his  boat  and  later  in  the  day  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  some  insects  which  he  him- 
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self  had  caught,  and  which  included  a  specimen  of 
that  fine  butterfly,  papilio  medon.  Unfortunately  it 
had  been  attacked  by  ants  while  in  his  possession,  and 
had  lost  much  of  its  real  beauty,  though  as  I  never 
saw  one  before,  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  acquire 
it.  Mr.  H.  told  me  that  he  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  Woodlark  Island,  and  that  this  was  the  first  one 
he  had  ever  obtained,  having  I  believe  luckily  found 
its  chrysalis.  Knowing  what  an  extraordinary  rapid 
and  powerful  flight  the  papilios  possesses,  I  was  not 
much  surprised  at  its  rarity  ;  for  it  would  no  doubt 
frequent  the  flowering  tree  tops  and  only  occasionally 
descend  to  the  little  shrubs. 

Insects  were  so  scarce  along  the  track  leading  to 
Kulumadau,  that  I  determined  to  go  up  to  the  gold 
mine  and  discover  the  owner  of  the  garden,  in  whose 
property  I  was  to  "  catch  bugs."  Accordingly  I  fol- 
lowed the  path  for  a  good  two  miles  until  I  came  to 
the  clearing  in  which  the  settlement  stood,  a  rough 
open  space  surrounded  by  a  dense  wall  of  forest, 
where  were  situated  a  number  of  corrugated  iron 
buildings.  From  one  of  them,  which  I  rightly  judged 
to  be  the  hotel,  came  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  sing- 
ing ;  so,  making  my  way  up  to  it,  I  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  miners  who  were  sitting  on  the  verandah,  and, 
producing  my  "  letter,"  asked  for  the  owner  of  the 
garden.  It  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  stony 
silence,  the  face  of  each  broadening  into  a  smile  as 
he  read  it  and  handed  it  on  to  the  next,  until  at  last 
one,  who  was  apparently  more  informed  than  the  rest, 
broke  the  silence  and  explained  that  H.'s  mate  was 
away,  but  that  his  garden,  waving  his  hand  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  was  up  on  the  hill  side  overlooking  the 
mine  As  it  was  blowing  hard  and  the  sky  was  from 
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time  to  time  overcast,  I  determined  to  have  some 
dinner  before  I  went  out  in  pursuit  of  any  insects 
there  might  be,  for  a  meal  was  evidently  then  being 
served.  This  I  accordingly  did,  having  almost  to 
step  over  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  lying  overcome 
with  whisky  across  the  doorway,  and  who  was  the 
only  one  who  had  succumbed  to  its  influence,  though 
several  more  were  not  very  far  off  the  some  state. 
Around  the  house,  squatting  on  their  haunches  like  a 
pack  of  hungry  wolves  watching  a  lion  feed,  were  a 
number  of  natives,  who  surveyed  the  whole  scene  with 
intense  interest,  and  who  continued  to  sit  and  stare  at 
us  until  we  had  finished,  for  the  doorway  into 
the  dining  room  was  a  large  one  and  quite  open  to 
the  sight  of  all  those  who  passed  in  front  of  the 
building. 

After  "  kai  kai "  I  once  more  set  out,  but  a 
moment's  inspection  was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
nothing  was  to  be  caught  in  the  "  garden,  "  for  though 
it  contained  a  very  few  flowers,  yet  it  was  on  the 
windy  side  of  the  hill  and  there  were  no  insects  in  it 
at  all.  In  consequence  I  went  back  to  the  old  spot 
in  the  path  between  Bonagai  and  Kulumadau,  where 
I  stayed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  added  very 
little  to  what  I  had  taken  on  my  previous  visit.  I, 
however,  saw  one  thing  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
that  was  some  large  dragon  flies  making  continual 
efforts  to  catch  the  little  yellow  and  black  butterfly, 
terias  sulphurata,  which  was  the  only  insect  that  was 
to  be  met  with  in  great  numbers.  Judging  from  the 
persistency  of  their  efforts,  I  can  only  imagine  that 
they  were  occasionally  successful,  though  I  never  saw 
them  actually  capture  one.  On  this  occasion  I  made 
no  mistake  about  the  hour  and  the  place  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  whale  boat  to  the  Makambo,  for 
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before  it  commenced  to  get  dusk  I  walked  up  to  the 
juncture  of  the  two  tracks  leading  to  the  wharfs  and 
waited  for  the  Captain,  who  had  been  ashore  and 
whom  I  knew  was  to  take  some  friends  off  in  a  boat, 
and  with  whom  I  returned  to  the  ship.  The  reputa- 
tion of  my  knife  had  evidently  spread  in  my  short 
absence,  for  a  number  of  natives,  including  my  friend 
with  the  coppery  skin,  gathered  round  me  while  on 
the  wharf  and  asked  to  see  it  again,  and  then,  having 
seen  it,  wished  to  have  a  look  at  my  compass  and  the 
works  of  my  watch  as  well.  It  was  rather  a  weird 
sight  to  see  all  these  savages  squatting  round  me, 
quite  naked  except  for  a  piece  of  cloth  or  pandanus 
leaf  twisted  round  their  waists,  and  the  whole  scene 
only  lit  up  (for  as  the  moon  had  not  risen  it  was  still 
quite  dark)  by  the  light  of  a  single  storm  lamp,  which 
made  the  blade  flicker  each  time  I  pressed  the  spring, 
and  caused  the  spectators  to  gasp  with  amazement 
and  delight.  We  might  have  been  concocting  some 
magic  plot,  so  gloomy  was  the  scene  and  so  absorbed 
were  my  companions  in  all  they  were  shown. 

We  weighed  anchor  next  day  and  returned  to 
Samurai  on  the  morning  of  May  iQth,  when  as  the 
day  was  hot  and  bright  I  hired  a  boat  from  one  Y., 
a  trader,  and  went  off  to  the  mainland  after  insects. 
Once  again  the  wind  played  me  false,  for  as  soon  as 
I  had  set  the  sail  the  wind  dropped,  and  some  of  the 
crew  had  to  row  me  across  in  a  dinghy,  while  others 
remained  to  sail  the  boat,  which  did  not  arrive  until 
three  hours  after  myself.  I  experienced  the  same 
trouble  getting  back  that  night,  but  the  next  day,  for 
I  went  a  second  time,  I  had  much  better  luck,  since 
the  wind  took  me  there  and  back  with  very  little 
waste  of  time.  On  both  these  days  I  had  good  luck 
and  caught  some  fine  insects,  especially  on  the  second, 
when  I  followed  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  far 
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back  into  the  forest  It  was  then  that  I  took  for  the 
first  time  the  handsome  Prothoe  mafalda,  a  very  fast 
flier,  but  whose  habit  of  sitting  from  time  to  time 
for  some  moments  on  the  bark  of  the  trees,  enabled 
it  to  be  captured  without  much  difficulty  if  only  one 
exercised  a  little  patience. 

I  saw  a  pair  of  hornbills  on  this  occasion,  who 
first  attracted  my  attention  by  the  extraordinary  loud 
noise  they  made  with  their  wings,  and  which  more 
resembled  that  of  a  locomotive  when  first  set  in 
motion  than  anything  else  I  can  suggest,  so  that 
indeed  for  the  moment  I  wondered  whether  there  was 
an  engine  working  close  to  me  in  the  forest.  As  it 
is  well  known,  the  male  bird  walls  up  his  mate  and 
her  egg  in  some  hollow  tree,  by  plastering  up  the 
opening  with  mud,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  through 
which  he  feeds  her  until  the  period  of  incubation,  is 
over  and  the  youngster  is  fledged  and  able  to  fly. 
It  is  suggested  that  he  does  this  to  protect  the  young 
bird  from  snakes,  though  one  would  have  thought 
that  with  their  large  bills,  the  parent  bird  would  have 
been  easily  able  to  protect  their  off  spring  from  attack  ; 
but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  am  quite  unable  to 
say,  though  it  is  the  only  plausible  reason  I  have  ever 
heard  given  for  such  conduct. 

While  having  my  lunch,  a  number  of  natives 
gathered  round  and  watched  me  with  great  interest, 
among  whom  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  girl 
of  about  twelve  years  old.  After  I  had  finished  I 
called  her  up  to  me  and  gave  here  several  biscuits 
which  remained  uneaten,  and  which  I  told  her  to 
take  away  with  her.  This  she  proceeded  to  do,  and 
was  just  going  off,  when  a  big  brute  of  a  half -naked 
savage,  walked  up  to  her,  grabbed  the  "  kai  kai  "  from 
her  hand,  and,  swallowing  it  all  at  one  gulp,  left  m'y 
poor  charmer  to  content  herself  with  the  smallest  of 
mouth  fu  Is. 

Both  the  Moresby  and  the  Makambo  were  largely 
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manned  with  a  black  crew,  all  of  whom  were 
islanders,  for  so  far  as  I  could  see  there  were  no 
Papuans  among  them.  Three  of  the  boys  were  rather 
prominent  on  account  of  various  reasons,  the  first 
John  Cockroach  both  from  his  name  and  his  looks, 
since  he  was  about  the  most  repulsive  looking  indi- 
vidual I  ever  beheld  in  my  life ;  the  second  because 
of  a  nasal  ornament  which  consisted  of  three  blue 
beads  which  were  fastened  on  a  small  peg  and  fixed 
at  the  extremity  of  his  nose,  from  which  it  projected 
considerably  more  than  half  an  inch ;  while  the 
third  was  rather  handsome  in  his  way,  though  he  had 
spoilt  a  naturally  good  looking  face  by  adorning  it 
with  a  rather  curious  design,  which  was  not  tattooed, 
but  rather  pricked  or  cut,  so  as  to  leave  the  marks 
in  the  form  of  a  very  thin  scar.  The  pattern  itself 
ran  in  a  band  from  each  temple,  and  curving  round 
the  cheek  and  jaw  turned  up  and  met  over  the  upper 
lip.  In  addition  to  this  his  hair  was  of  a  bright 
chestnut  colour,  caused  by  the  application  of  lime, 
which  the  natives  smear  on  their  heads  to  kill  the 
vermin  that  from  time  to  time  collect  in  their  big 
frizzly  mops,  and  which  I  think  distinctly  improved 
the  looks  of  those  "  boysi "  whose  skins  were  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  hue  than  the  rest. 

We  anchored  at  Port  Moresby  on  May  22nd 
about  noon,  and  though  I  went  ashore  I  saw  no 
insects  and  made  little  attempt  to  search  for  them.  It 
was  now  getting  late  in  the  season,  and  I  could  do 
no  good  at  all.  On  the  morning  of  May  22nd,  Cap- 
tain M.,  of  the  Makambo,  secured  a  couple  of  horses 
from  a  friend,  and  we  rode  out  together  to  the  native 
village  of  Hanuabada,  which  contains  about  2,000 
Papuan  inhabitants,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  white  settlement.  It  was  built  partly 
on  the  beach  and  partly  in  the  water  itself,  the  houses 
being  erected  on  piles  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
while  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could  have  occu- 
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pied  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  beach,  for  there 
was  plenty  of  space,  the  huts  were  all  constructed 
very  close  together,  and  the  whole  place  being  littered 
with  rubbish  smelt  abominably.  I  was  told  that  the 
idea  of  building  in  the  water  originated  in  the  old 
days  for  purposes  of  defence  only,  for  whenever  the 
hill  tribes  made  a  raid,  the  salt  water  boys  retired  into 
those  houses  furthest  from  the  shore,  where  they  could 
put  up  a  good  fight,  and  aided  by  their  superior  skill 
in  managing  the  canoes,  more  than  hold  their  own 
with  their  powerful  neighbours.  Most  of  the  men 
were  away  from  the  village,  but  the  place  was  full  of 
women  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  many 
of  whom  were  carrying  large  earthenware  pots,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  Hanuabada  is  very  famous 
and  which  the  men  take  out  in  their  "  lakatois,"  or 
dug  out  canoes,  as  an  article  of  commerce  to  exchange 
for  sago,  when  they  go  out  on  their  annual  trading 
expeditions.  A  great  number  of  these  "  lakatois " 
were  covering  the  beach,  some  as  much  as  thirty 
feet  long,  and  made  out  of  a  huge  solid  log  of  timber 
hollowed  out  by  fire.  Sectionally  they  were  perfectly 
round,  except  at  both  ends  where  they  had  their  bows 
and  sterns  cut  away  concavely  and  with  rather  an 
angle,  while  their  sides  were  pierced  at  regular 
intervals  with  holes  through  which  poles  are  passed, 
enabling  several  lakatois  to  be  lashed  together  so  as 
to  form  one  large  raft  or  boat  in  which  they  sail 
when,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  go  trading.  I  went 
to  see  one  Silva,  a  Cingalee,who  was  living  at  Hanua- 
bada, and  to  whom  I  was  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  as 
being  a  likely  man  from  whom  I  might  obtain  skins 
of  some  of  the  commoner  Birds  of  Paradise.  I  was 
on  the  whole  successful,  for  though  I  did  not  get 
much  (he  had  sold  nearly  all  his  skins)  what  I  did 
obtain  were  very  well  prepared  and  worth  the  money 
I  paid  for  them.  On  leaving  the  town  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  drop  two  one  pound  bank  notes  which  I 
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gave  up  for  lost ;  but  luckily  on  our  way  back  to  the 
ship  we  met  the  Government  interpreter,  a  clean, 
smart  looking  Papuan,  who  came  back  with  us  to 
prosecute  enquiries,  in  which  we  were  successful,  for 
we  discovered  them  at  the  house  of  an  old  native 
where  they  had  been  taken  by  two  boys  who  had  seen 
me  drop  them  in  the  village  street.  All  parties  went 
away  satisfied. 

We  returned  to  Port  Moresby  by  a  circuitous 
track  passing  across  the  ridge  of  hills  that  over- 
looked the  settlement.  The  view  from  the  ridge  was 
very  beautiful,  comprising  as  it  did  a  wide  expanse 
of  sea  and  land,  mountain  and  plain,  scrub  and 
forest,  and  in  its  grandeur  quite  surpassing  Samurai, 
which  is  more  pretty  than  magnificent.  The  country 
round  Moresby  grew  more  fascinating  as  one  became 
further  acquainted  with  it ;  for  though  it  was  open, 
bare,  and  poor  near  the  settlement  itself,  not  many 
minutes'  ride  brought  us  to  patches  of  "  scrub,"  which 
first  occurred  only  in  the  gullies,  but  as  we  proceeded 
grew  larger  and  more  frequent,  until,  so  far  as  I 
could  see  in  the  distance,  the  country  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  one  big  dense  forest. 

In  the  afternoon  all  joined  in  a  game  of  cricket, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  residents  against  visitors, 
though  as  there  were  not  enough  to  make  up  two 
sides,  a  number  of  Papuans  were  enrolled  to  supple- 
ment the  whites.  I  had  only  played  once  since  I  left 
Harrow,  and  did  not  feel  so  energetic  as  of  old  ;  but 
all  my  attempts  to  score  were  soon  brought  to  an  end 
by  my  partner,  a  frizzly  haired  native,  who  after  I 
had  made  three  by  means  of  an  overthrow,  ran  me 
out  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  run  which  was  only  pos- 
sible for  himself,  since  he  was  bare- footed  and  scuttled 
across  the  pitch  like  a  rabbit.  Most  of  the  "  boys  " 
showed  very  graceful  form  both  in  batting  and  field- 
ing, in  the  latter  of  which  they  especially  excelled, 
pouncing  upon  the  ball  like  hawks,  and  in  a  manner 
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that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  first-rate  English 
team  ;  though  curiously  enough  none  of  them  could 
bowl  at  all,  for  all  their  efforts  degenerated  into  mere 
throws. 

On  May  24th  Mr.  W.,  of  the  Customs,  took  us 
for  a  sail  up  Fairfax  Harbour,  but  there  was  little  to 
be  seen  and  we  did  not  land.  I  was  indebted  to  him 
for  several  acts  of  kindnes  while  we  were  in  port  and 
for  much  information  respecting  the  state  of  Papua 
and  its  possibilities.  He  told  me  that  he  considered 
the  labour  question  as  being  the  most  serious  of  the 
day,  for  as  food  was  plentiful  and  the  boys  were 
lazy,  they  would  not  work  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  country  was  not  going  ahead 
as  it  should.  He  further  thought,  that  so  long  as  the 
different  tribes  were  at  enmity  with  each  other,  the 
Government  could  adopt  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pulsion ;  but  that  as  soon  as  tribal  warfare  ceased,  it 
was  extremely  likely  that  they  would  combine  and 
trouble  would  arise  in  the  form  of  hostility  to  any 
measure  which  they  did  not  like,  but  which  the  Com- 
monwealth authorities  might  consider  beneficial  to 
them.  I  am  always  deeply  interested  in  watching 
how  democratic  Australia  intends  to  rule  New  Guinea, 
for  I  have  never  believed  in  democracy  among  native 
races,  as  I  consider  they  both  prosper  under  and  appre- 
ciate a  mild  form  of  tyranny  as  being  the  best  method 
of  government. 

I  heard  from  Mr.  M.,  a  passenger  from  Port 
Moresby,  an  account  of  the  recent  disturbances  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  causes  which  brought  them 
about,  and  though  they  were  all  over  and  done  with 
by  the  time  I  first  laid  foot  on  the  island,  the  fact 
that  I  had  met  with  several  people  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affair,  induces  me  to  give  the 
full  story  as  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  M.  himself.  His 
narrative  was  as  follows  :  — 

C.  and  another  white  man,  B.  by  name,  had  gone 
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prospecting  into  one  of  the  very  unsettled  parts  of 
Papua,  and  while  there  had  been  approached  by  a 
very  small  tribe,  the  "  Tomtits,"  who  only  numbered 
138  all  told.  The  men  had  long  been  a  prey  to  some 
wild  savage  hill  men,  numbering  4,000,  by  name 
the  "  Eaglehawks,"  who  lived  about  thirty  miles 
away.  The  latter  had  it  seemed  apparently  looked 
upon  the  "  Tomtits "  as  a  handy  larder,  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  an  all  bountiful  Providence,  for 
whenever  they  were  in  need  of  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  the 
"  Eaglehawks  "  swooped  down  upon  the  poor  "  Tom- 
tits," and  carried  off  one  or  two  of  their  number  for 
a  feast.  B.  it  appeared  had  great  influence  with  the 
Papuans  in  those  parts,  and  when  the  smaller  tribe 
begged  him  to  protect  them  from  their  foes  he  readily 
undertook  the  affair,  and  in  consequence  set  off  with 
his  companion  on  this  piece  of  knight-errantry  to 
quell  the  hill  men  single  handed.  The  "  Eagle- 
hawks  "  were,  however,  very  angry  at  anyone  stepping 
between  them  and  their  meat,  and  poured  out  with 
such  force  to  resist  the  invaders,  that  the  two  philan- 
thropists had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  river 
in  their  canoe,  with  their  enemies  in  hot  pursuit.  Just 
as  things  were  beginning  to  look  very  awkward,  help 
arrived  from  an  unexpected  quarter  ;  for  some  heredi- 
tary foe  of  the  "  Eaglehawks,"  the  "  Magpie  "  tribe, 
came  upon  the  scene  with  some  hundred  warriors, 
and,  taking  the  two  white  men  under  their  wing, 
rescued  them  from  their  serious  situation.  The  resi- 
dent magistrate,  who  lived  at  some  distance,  was  now 
summoned,  and  threw  himself  into  the  fray,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  few  native  police  and  the  two  heroes, 
proceeded  to  try  his  hand  also  at  arresting  the 
"  Eaglehawk  "  chiefs.  Again,  however,  the  hill  men 
were  too  strong,  and  the  invaders  had  to  send  for  help, 
which  arrived  from  Port  Moresby  in  the  shape' of  a 
punitive  expedition  with  a  quick-firing  gun  on  board 
the  Merrie  England.  Mr.  M.  was  one  of  the  party. 
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All  attempts  to  get  into  contact  with  the  Eaglehawk 
tribe  being  ineffectual,  the  expedition,  following  the 
plan  adopted  by  all  the  magistrates  in  New  Guinea, 
sat  down  in  the  empty  village,  and  sent  a  message 
demanding  the  persons  of  the  offending  chiefs.  They 
declined  to  come,  but  their  tribe  beginning  to  wish 
that  they  were  well  out  of  the  whole  affair,  sent  a 
peace  offering  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  pigs. 
These  were  returned  and  the  demand  repeated.  A 
number  of  old  men  and  unimportant  young  men  were 
then  sent,  but  these  were  also  returned,  while  to 
hasten  matters  the  village  temple  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  the  temple  ornaments  confiscated.*  This 
action  apparently  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  next 
morning  eleven  of  the  offending  chiefs  were  handed 
over,  and  were  taken  in  irons  to  Port  Moresby.  The 
expedition  then  proceeded  to  remove  the  "  Tomtits," 
but  met  with  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  tribe  ;  for  they  said  that  they  were  under  the 
impression  that  B.  and  C.  were  the  only  white  men  in 
the  world,  and  that  as  they  had  no  idea  when  they 
asked  to  be  protected  that  there  were  so  many,  they 
would  sooner  remain  in  subjection  under  the  "  Eagle- 
hawks"  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  new 
creatures.  There  was  nothing  therefore  to  do  but  to 
leave  them  where  they  were,  and  to  tell  the  "  Eagle- 
hawks  "  that  any  further  molestation  of  the  "  Tom- 
tits "  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences to  themselves.  The  chiefs  were  removed  to 
Port  Moresby  and  put  in  gaol,  where  I  heard  that 
soon  after  their  arrival  the  gaoler"  inadvertently  went 
to  sleep,  and,  though  they  all  escaped  for  a  time,  only 
ten  were  recaptured,  from  which  it  was  feared  that 

[*Mr.  M.  described  this  temple  to  me  as  a  long  lofty  tunnel' 
built  up  at  one  end,  some  300  feet  in  length,  which  con- 
tracted in  breadth  and  height  as  one  advanced  into  it, 
until  one  got  to  the  smaller  end  where  the  shrine  and 
ornaments  were  situated.] 
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being  cannibals  and  short  of  "  kai  kai "  they  must 
have  devoured  the  smallest  of  their  number.  Mr.  M. 
further  told  me  that  not  only  did  the  "  Magpie  "  tribe 
support  the  expedition  with  a  force  of  630  warriors, 
man  a  large  fleet  of  lakatois,  and  follow  the  whale 
boats  containing  the  Government  forces  up  the  river, 
but  that  the  whole  of  them  consisted  of  "  brave  men," 
that  is,  men  who  have  proved  their  valour  and  were 
allowed  to  wear  the  white  band  across  the  forehead, 
the  tribal  insignia  of  bravery.  Into  this  band  were 
stuck  feathers  of  the  white  cockatoo  which  rose 
up  straight  from  the  forehead,  while  behind  the  back 
of  the  head  were  placed  the  red  plumes  of  Count 
Raggi's  Bird  of  Paradise,  which,  curling  over,  touched 
the  upper  rim  of  the  white  in  front. 

The  Makambo  left  Port  Moresby  on  May  25th 
for  Cooktown,  where  she  arrived  on  May  27th. 
Having  transhipped  on  to  the  s.s.  Wyandra,  I  pro- 
ceeded south  two  days  later  to  join  the  good  wife  and 
E.  R.  at  Kelly's  Plains. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE    NEW   ENGLAND    DISTRICT 

OF 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

On  my  return  from  New  Guinea  I  joined  my  wife 
and  E.  R.  near  Armidale  in  New  South  Wales,  they 
having  journeyed  from  Cairns  south  by  themselves, 
stopping  for  a  fortnight  en  route  at  Brisbane,  and 
then  going  on  to  Kelly's  Plains,  a  small  agricultural 
district  some  six  miles  out  of  Armidale  itself.  I  call 
it  a  district  and  not  a  town,  for  there  were  no  regular 
streets,  the  population  being  scattered  over  the  plains, 
each  house  situated  in  its  own  farm  and  surrounded 
by  its  own  paddocks,  so  that  although  there  was  an 
unattended  platform  where  trains  were  stopped  in 
answer  to  a  signal  waved  by  the  passenger  himself, 
yet  there  were  no  houses  clustered  round  it,  and  not 
even  the  ubiquitous  hotel  could  be  seen.  Owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  railway  officials,  I  was  compelled 
to  get  out  of  the  train  at  Armidale  and  drive  to  Mrs. 
P.'s  residence,  where  the  good  wife  was  staying,  at 
which  place  I  arrived  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, though  by  the  Government  regulations  I  was 
entitled  to  have  the  train  stopped  for  me  at  Kelly's 
Plains,  being  a  traveller  from  the  far  north. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  only  uncivil  words  addressed  to  us  during  a  four 
year  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  were  those 
spoken  by  Government  officials,  the  most  discourteous 
acts  we  encountered  were  committed  by  these  so-called 
servants  of  the  people,  and  the  very  worst  examples 
of  unbusinsslike  methods  we  experienced  were  found 
in  State  offices,  those  of  New  South  Wales  being  by 
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far  the  worst  in  this  respect  and  those  of  Tasmania 
the  best.  On  the  other  hand,  during  all  our  long 
residence  in  Australia,  we  met  with  nothing  but 
courtesy  and  civility  from  all  classes  and  all  pro- 
fessions ;  from  the  station  owner  to  the  bullock  driver, 
each  showing  us  in  his  own  peculiar  way  some  hos- 
pitality, feeling  I  presume  that  all  could  do  some- 
thing to  uphold  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  of 
all  the  uncivil  or  incompetent  branches  of  the  public 
service  the  railways  stand  by  a  long  way  first.  We  felt 
we  could  hardly  address  a  word  to  an  official  and 
receive  a  courteous  answer  back,  while  the  higher  in 
rank  they  stood,  the  ruder  they  seemed  to  get,  and  the 
closer  one  approached  to  headquarters,  the  worse 
things  became.  In  our  occasional  intercourse  with 
them  and  with  those  of  the  post  office  we  can  practi- 
cally trace  most  of  the  unpleasant  memories  we 
possess,  and  though  I  should  be  wrong  in  saying  that 
we  had  never  met  a  civil  man  among  them,  for  we 
have  met  many,  and  received  many  acts  of  kindness 
at  their  hands,  yet  their  standard  of  courtesy  and 
civility  was  excessively  low. 

The  country  round  Kelly's  Plains  was  very  open, 
and  consisted  of  large  gently  undulating  farms,  with 
only  here  and  there  a  hill,  the  tops  of  which  were 
generally  covered  with  projecting  rocks,  and  thinly 
wooded  with  trees  of  the  species  known  locally  as 
peppermint  gums,  the  better  timbers,  I  presume, 
having  been  almost  if  not  entirely  cut  out.  The  name 
of  the  district  was,  tradition  says,  derived  from  one 
Kelly,  a  boundary  rider,  who  worked  on  a  portion  of 
what  was  then  a  station  belonging  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Dumerrick,  and  who,  when  the  run  was  broken  up, 
gave  his  name  to  the  locality  in  which  he  resided,  and 
which  it  still  retains  to  this  day.  Mrs.  P.,  with  whom 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  stay,  farmed  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect  some  seven  hundred  acres,  on  which  she 
grew  maize,  reared  a  few  cattle,  milked  cows,  and  ran 
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some  five  hundred  merino  sheep,  a  curious  kind  of 
mixed  farming  such  as  one  would  never  see  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  a  dear  old  lady  with  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  spirits  which  seemed  never  to  fail  her,  even 
when  fortune  frowned  most  adversely,  and  when  she 
always  saw  the  humourous  side  of  events,  concealed 
from  other  folk,  laughing  as  heartily  over  them  as 
one  would  do  over  the  most  recent  cartoon  in  Punch. 
Mrs.  P.  and  her  three  daughters  formed  the  family 
circle  among  whom  we  lived  for  four  months  and  at 
whose  hands  we  received  many  acts  of  kindness,  until 
we  returned  once  more  to  Sydney  in  the  early  pa'rt  of 
October. 

Fired  by  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  birds  I  had 
seen  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  I  com- 
menced making  a  collection  of  bird  skins,  though  I 
had  previously  no  experience  in  this  branch  of 
natural  history,  other  than  a  very  little  elementary 
knowledge  I  picked  up  while  a  boy.  I  had  come  to 
Australia  devoted  to  the  collecting  of  butterflies  only, 
but  gradually  acquiring  fresh  interests  and  being  pro- 
vided with  fresh  opportunities  for  indulging  in  other 
pursuits,  I  soon  began  to  turn  my  attention  in  these 
directions  as  well.  With  the  aid  of  an  antiquated 
text  book,  a  little  experience  of  watching  others,  and 
using  a  few  native  made  bird  skins  from  New 
Guinea  as  models.,  I  commenced  to  practise  upon 
Rosella  parrots  (platycercus  eximius),  and  after  trying 
my  hand  at  seven  or  eight,  soon  improved  in  my  work, 
and,  in  short,  got  so  thoroughly  keen  and  excited 
about  it,  that  I  spent  most  of  the  four  months  during 
which  I  was  in  New  England  in  starting  my  collec- 
tion of  Australian  birds. 

After  I  had  been  collecting  for  some  months,  I 
accidentally  discovered  that  a  licence  was  necessary 
to  shoot  most  wild  birds  in  New  South  Wales,  but  as 
it  was  practically  the  end  of  the  season  and  birds 
were  beginning  to  nest,  I  stopped  my  pursuit  for  the 
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time  being.  However,  on  my  return  over  a  year  later 
I  applied  for  a  permit,  having  in  the  meantime  been 
granted  licences  by  the  Governments  of  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to 
support  my  application,  my  request  was  met  with  a 
blank  refusal,  while  I  was  informed  at  the  same  time 
that  these  licences  were  never  granted  to  individual 
collectors.  If  this  was  a  consistent  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Government  one  could  not  grumble,  but  one 
had  only  to  walk  down  the  streets  of  Sydney  to  see 
how  absurd  a  situation  was  taken  up,  for  I  knew  of 
at  least  five  shops  where  skins  of  various  Australian 
birds  were  openly  offered  for  sale,  and  where  the 
plumes  of  the  lyre  bird,  the  rifle  bird,  the  satin  bird, 
and  other  beautiful  creatures  openly  adorned  the  shop 
windows.  If  then  the  Government  really  want  to  put 
down  the  killing  of  native  birds,  why  permit  this 
traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  the  genuine  col- 
lector from  pursuing  his  hobby,  for  no  one  can  for  a 
minute  imagine  that  the  amateur  does  more  harm  than 
the  professional  dealer,  yet  one  would  suppose  this 
to  be  the  case.  What  therefore  was  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  ?  I  did  two  things ;  in  the  first 
place,  I  ignored  the  worthy  officials  in  whose  power  it 
lay  to  issue  permits,  and  collected  what  I  could,  no 
man  saying  me  nay,  which  showed  how  little  atten- 
tion was  really  paid  to  the  existence  of  the  regula- 
tions; and  in  the  second,  I  bought  whatever  I  was 
unable  to  get,  thus  encouraging  the  sale  of  rare  birds  ; 
both  of  which  I  am  sure  were  very  reprehensible 
things  to  do,  but  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
colony  for  good,  and  wished  to  fill  up  many  gaps 
in  my  collection,  I  must  say  that  at  the  time  a 
Liberal  Government  was  in  office,  so  that  there  is  a 
hope  that  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs  will  be 
remedied  by  the  Labour  party  who  became  their  suc- 
cessors ;  for  I  can  realise  no  more  ridiculous  situation 
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than  that  the  bona  fide  ornithologist  should  be  dis- 
couraged, while  no  obstacle  is  put  in  the  way  of  the 
dealer  himself. 

On  coming  into  the  New  England  district  in 
winter,  the  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  whether  he  be  naturalist  or  not,  is  the  great 
number  of  Rosella  parrots  which  are  to  be  met  with 
everywhere  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  hawthorn 
and  the  seeds  of  the  wild  dog  rose.  Here  one  sees  a 
hedgerow  like  that  of  any  in  England  during  the 
winter  months,  bare  of  leaves,  its  bottom  full  of  dead 
grass,  fern  and  weeds,  yet  on  its  top  one  views  with 
admiration  and  surprise  numbers  of  most  glorious 
parrots  possessing  every  hue  of  the  rainbow  in  their 
beautiful  plumage,  yet  so  exquisitely  blended  that 
no  one  colour  jars  with  another.  The  breast  and 
head  of  this  most  lovely  bird,  which  is  well  named 
eximius  (excellent),  is  scarlet,  the  cheeks  white,  the 
abdomen  bright  yellow,  the  rump  green,  the  wings 
with  a  splash  of  blue,  the  rest  blends  of  the  various 
colours  just  mentioned.  As  soon  as  one  approaches 
too  closely,  for  they  are  generally  very  tame,  they  take 
to  the  wing,  their  blue  feathers  coming  into  greater 
prominence  as  they  pursue  their  gently  undulating 
flight. 

Another  bird  which  though  very  common,  seemed 
under  these  colder  conditions  to  reach  a  higher  state  01 
perfection  than  anywhere  else  in  Australia,  was  the 
ordinary  black-backed  magpie  (gymnorhina  tibicen), 
whose  sweet  flute-like  note,  from  whence  he  derives 
his  name,  was  to  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  from  a  clump  of  thick  pines  which  stood  close 
to  our  rooms,  and  from  which  they  welcomed  both 
the  rising  sun  and  moon.  We  often  thought  as  we 
lay  awake  at  night  and  listened  to  their  melodious 
pipe,  that  though  Australia  might  not  possess  birds 
like  the  song  thrush  with  a  power  of  varied  and  con- 
tinual song,  yet  there  were  some  within  its  coasts 
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whose  cry  gradually  fascinated  one,  such  as  the  note 
of  this  handsome  bird,  the  laugh  of  the  jackass,  or 
the  hoarse  rasp  of  the  leatherhead,  which  in  every  way 
were  as  enthralling  as  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
songsters  at  home,  for  they  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  bush  and  to  give  it  that 
enchantment  which  a  wealth  of  song  could  never  have 
produced. 

While  at  Kelly's  Plains  we  paid  a  good  many 
visits  to  Armidale,  but  could  not  call  it  a  pretty  or 
interesting  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
gently  sloping  valley,  the  rising  ground  on  both  sides 
being  covered  with  a  few  scattered  gum  trees,  which 
gave  it  a  thinly  wooded  appearance.  The  only  thing 
about  the  place  which  calls  for  more  than  passing 
comment,  is  that  it  possessed  an  institution  which 
should  have  been  the  finest  school  in  Australia, 
especially  as  the  New  England  climate  is  about  the 
best  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  which  unfortunately 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  well  managed.  It  had  been 
on  the  decline  for  some  years,  and  had  as  bad  a  repu- 
tation as  that  at  Paramatta  had  good,  though  the 
latter  is  greatly  handicapped  in  being  situated  in  a 
hot  muggy  coastal  town,  ill-fitted  to  harden  up- 
growing  boys.  I  gathered  that  the  head  master  was 
continually  being  over-ruled  by  a  committee  of 
management,  which  fact  in  itself  would  deter  any 
good  man  from  accepting  this  post,  so  that  under  this 
silly  system  the  whole  school  stagnates  and  the  nation 
loses  an  institution  of  which  it  stands  very  much  in 
need.  There  is  a  great  lack  in  Australia  of  what 
in  England  we  call  public  schools,  where  the  sons  of 
richer  parents  may  obtain  a  higher  and  more 
advanced  form  of  education  than  that  offered  by 
those  under  Government  control.  As  a  result  I  am 
sure  that  the  average  Australian  boy  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  classes,  though  every  bit  as  sharp  and  in- 
telligent as  his  English  brother,  yet  is  not  nearly  so 
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far   advanced  in   his   education ;    indeed,    I   might 
almost  say  that  he  is  about  two  years  behind  in  the 
ordinary  school  course.     Many  of  them  are  kept  at 
home,  especially  those  on  the  stations,  too  late,  and 
leave  school  too  early,  thus  never  acquiring  a  really 
sound  education  or  becoming  amenable  to  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  are  in  consequence  rendered  incapable  of 
taking  part   in  the  national  life  as  otherwise  they 
would,  for  they  merely  grow  up  as  station  managers 
when  a  better  course  of  instruction  would  enable  them 
to  serve  their  State  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do.    Though 
I  have  often  heard  it  said  in  Australia  that  the  pay- 
ment of  members  was  responsible  for  all  the  sins  of 
political  life,  and  that  it  tended  to  encourage  the 
self-seeking  politician  and  oust  the  patriot  from  the 
nation's  assembly,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  never 
see  eye  to  eye  with  those  who  assert  this.     In  my 
opinion,  the  real  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  effort 
is  made  by  the  more  educated  people  to  bring  their 
sons  up  with  a  view  toward  their  entering  political 
life  or  adopting  a  political  career,  nor  can   I  ever 
remember  a  young  man  of  any  sort,  unless  he  was  a 
member  of  the  labouring  classes,  caring  a  penny  about 
what  happened  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  or  how  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  conducted.     Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  either  the  present  or  the  late 
rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  are  other  than  honour- 
able men,  but  I  do  maintain,  that,  even  so  far  as  both 
parties  are  concerned,  Australia  stands  in  great  need 
of  a  better  type  of  man  in  her  numerous  Parliaments, 
and  that  the  richer,  and  in  consequence  better  edu- 
cated classes,  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
are  made  the  butt  of  social  legislation,  for  such  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  stand  aloof, 
afraid  lest  the  tar  of  political  life  should  adhere  to 
them  if  they  join  in  it.    The  skin  of  a  politician  must 
be  thick  and  impervious  to  the  abuse  showered  upon 
him,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  clever,  capable,  and 
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intelligent  man  should  refrain  from  entering  public 
life ;  corruption  in  the  national  Parliament  may  be 
rampant,  but  that  should  not  deter  him  from  doing 
his  duty ;  in  short,  the  worse  the  state  of  politics, 
the  greater  the  necessity  for  him  to  take  it  up  and  for 
the  educated  and  better  parents  to  dedicate  their  sons' 
careers  to  the  nation's  good.  I  know  there  is  not 
much  scope  for  a  really  ambitious  man  in  the  State 
Parliament,  where  the  chief  battles  and  the  keenest 
arguments  are  often  to  be  found  in  an  insignificant 
matter  of  some  trade  dispute ;  but  with  the  progress 
of  Australia  toward  national  existence  there  is  more 
and  more  good  work  to  be  done  in  the  Federal,  and 
with  the  creation  of  a  new  army,  a  navy,  and  such 
like  things  which  enable  the  nation  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
minence which  it  has  never  hitherto  obtained,  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  men  to  enter  public  life  sure 
of  the  hope  that  by  their  effort  they  will  do  some  real 
good  to  their  country,  and  not  spend  their  lives  bicker- 
ing over  some  paltry  piece  of  social  legislation. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  I  digress  a  great  deal 
from  my  original  subject,  and  they  may  ask  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  the  absence  of  good  public  schools. 
I  say  that  it  has  everything,  for  it  is  in  these  institu- 
tions that  the  loftiest  aims,  noblest  ideas,  and  greatest 
traditions  are  kept  before  boys,  so  that  they  are  not 
content  with  returning  to  the  land  and  with  spending 
their  lives  as  managers  of  their  own  stations,  but 
cherish  a  wish  to  use  their  brains  as  well  as  their 
bodies  and  seek  an  outlet  for  their  mental  energies, 
either  in  some  time-honoured  profession  or  in  public 
life.  If,  therefore,  better  educated  or  more  intellec- 
tual people  refrain  from  allowing  their  sons  to  take 
up  such  careers  and  never  induce  them  to  serve  the 
country,  the  power  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  sink 
into  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  and  unscrupulous, 
who  use  it  for  their  own  ends,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  State  must  fall  into  insignificance  and  contempt, 
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for  no  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  stand  firm  or  hold 
its  own  in  the  battle  of  life  who  could  not  command 
the  willing  and  free  service  of  the  best  of  her  sons. 

On  the  i /th  of  August  I  went  with  Mr.  S.,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  State  forests,  on  a  small  tour 
of  inspection  through  a  portion  of  his  district  which 
lay  on  the  western  watershed  in  the  direction  of  the 
town  of  Bundarra.  I  took  my  gun  with  me  in  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  secure  some  birds,  but  was  on 
the  whole  both  unsuccessful  and  unlucky.  After 
leaving  Armidale  we  proceeded  along  the  Bundarra 
road  for  some  twenty-one  miles,  descending  several 
hundred  feet  to  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  climate, 
which  we  found  very  welcome,  as  for  some  time  past 
we  had  been  experiencing  very  cold  westerly  winds. 
During  the  whole  journey  my  companion  drove,  while 
I  sat  beside  him  with  my  gun  in  readiness  and  kept 
a  constant  look  out  for  birds.  The  country  was  not 
at  all  interesting,  differing  in  no  way  from  the  general 
scenery  to  be  met  with  in  these  parts,  and  until  we 
crossed  the  Burralong  Creek,  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Gwydir  River,  being  almost 
uniform  in  its  appearance.  About  half  an  hour's 
drive  from  this  creek  brought  us  to  the  Yarrowick 
station,  so  called  from  a  mountain  of  that  name  which 
lies  either  contiguous  to  or  just  inside  its  boundaries, 
where  we  passed  the  night.  This  run  belonged  to  one 
M.,  who,  I  was  told,  had  commenced  life  as  an 
ordinary  selector,  but  who,  by  industry  and  thrift, 
aided  not  inconsiderably  by  the  high  prices  of  wool, 
had  been  able  to  buy  the  place  and  was  now  shearing 
nineteen  thousand  sheep  annually.  The  present 
owner  had  abandoned  the  old  homestead  and  had 
built  a  new  one  on  a  ridge  some  distance  from  the 
river,  but  from  which  a  very  fine  view  of  Mount 
Yarrowich  was  to  be  obtained.  The  night  was  cold 
and  damp,  the  atmosphere  being  perfectly  clear,  and 
the  mountain  looked  very  beautiful  with  its  rocky 
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sides  turning  from  purple  to  blue  and  from  blue  to 
black  as  the  sun  went  down,  Mr.  M.  showed  us  great 
hospitality,  putting  us  up  for  the  night  and  giving  us 
the  usual  hearty  welcome  of  the  bush. 

On  the  next  morning  while  Mr.  S.  and  Mr.  M. 
were  engaged  on  business,  I  went  into  the  woolshed, 
where  crutching  was  in  full  swing,  to  have  a  look  at 
what  was  going  on.  "  Crutching,"  which  merely  con- 
sists in  removing  the  dirty  wool  from  the  sheep's 
hindquarters,  with  the  object  of  keeping  them 
cleaner,  preventing  the  attacks  of  flies,  and  enabling 
the  owners  to  send  their  wool  up  for  sale  in  a  cleaner 
condition,  is  done  in  these  parts  some  months  before 
the  shearing  itself  actually  commences.  There  were 
stands  for  eight  men,  though  not  all  were  being  used 
at  the  time,  and  the  shearers  were  hard  at  work,  which 
interested  me  greatly,  for  I  had  never  before  seen 
the  machines  in  action.  I  yarned  for  a  short  time 
with  several  of  the  men  working  and  found  them  very 
civil,  decent  fellows,  and  far  removed  from  the 
"  abandoned  ruffian "  one  expects  to  meet  in  these 
sheds,  if  one  is  to  believe  all  the  yarns  one  hears  on 
first  coming  to  Australia  about  the  shearers  and  the 
Shearers'  Union  I  had  been  told  that  since  the  wages 
of  the  shearers  had  been  increased  by  the  Arbitration 
Court,  a  far  better  type  of  man  went  shearing  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  local  farmers 
and  selectors  were  induced  by  the  good  money  which 
could  be  made,  to  leave  their  holdings  for  a  short 
time  during  the  season  and  take  up  work  at  some  big 
neighbouring  run.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
"  the  better  the  wage  the  better  the  man,"  and  was 
sure  that  this  was  a  typical  case  where  my  dictum  had 
proved  itself  correct. 

We  got  under  way  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
our  destination  this  day  being  the  station  of  Clerk- 
ness,  near  Bundarra,  some  thirty-five  miles  distant, 
belonging  to  a  certain  Mrs.  W.  Again  I  had  my  gun 
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handy  in  the  buggy,  but  only  saw  one  kind  of 
bird,  the  babbler  (pomatorhinus  temporalis),  which 
abounded  in  flocks  of  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  which 
were  continually  crossing  the  road,  half  flying,  half 
skipping,  and  uttering  their  weird  whining  note, 
peculiar  as  far  as  I  know  to  this  genus,  for  I  have 
never  heard  any  other  bird  make  a  sound  like  it 

Before  reaching  Clerkness,  we  passed  through  the 
township  of  Bundarra,  which  is  composed  of  a  large 
iron  bridge  over  the  river  and  a  few  nouses,  both  very 
ugly  and  absurdly  disproportionate,  and  causing 
me  to  wonder  what  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment had  in  their  minds  when  they  erected  this 
gigantic  white  elephant.  Beyond  this  river  and  at 
the  near  end  of  the  run  is  Clerkness  homestead, 
situated  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  at  which  we 
were  more  than  cordially  welcomed  by  the  owner, 
Mrs.  W.,  whose  household  at  the  time  only  consisted 
of  one  of  her  sons  and  a  daughter.  Mr.  S.  met  there 
by  appointment  a  certain  Mr.  G.  B.,  a  forest  officer 
from  Inverell,  and  a  very  pleasant,  good-natured 
fellow  who  added  not  a  little  to  the  amusement  of 
the  evening. 

August  \gth. — In  the  morning  I  was  taken  for  a 
very  enjoyable  ride  round  the  run,  our  hosts  doing 
everything  which  lay  in  their  power  both  to  show  me 
the  country,  and  get  me  any  of  the  birds  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  locality,  though  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful, obtaining  only  a  red  backed  kingfisher 
(halcyon  pyrrhopygius),  which  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  wild  duck  was  the  only  bird  we  saw.  I  was 
told  that  they  sheared  about  twenty-nine  thousand 
sheep  annually. 

We  left  Clerkness  soon  after  mid-day  for  our 
next  destination,  Stony  Batter,  a  run  some  fourteen 
miles  distant,  regretting  only  that  business  could  not 
detain  us  longer,  as  we  were  certainly  never  in  a  house 
where  there  was  more  good  nature,  laughter,  or  hos- 
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pitality  to  be  met  with.  About  two  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  Bundarra  we  stopped  at  a  copper  mine  and 
climbed  down  the  ladder  to  the  fifty- foot  level,  the 
manager  taking  a  lot  of  trouble  in  showing  us  round 
and  explaining  all  the  things  of  interest  which 
were  to  be  seen.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the 
mine  was  not  doing  very  well,  for  I  heard 
subsequently  that  it  was  shut  down  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  copper.  Passing  through  Winscombe 
station  I  managed  to  secure  a  couple  of  white  winged 
choughs  (corcorax  melanorhamphus),  of  which  we  saw 
one  flock  of  about  a  dozen.  These  birds,  which  are 
gregarious  by  nature,  are  with  the  exception  of  the 
inner  portion  of  the  wing  perfectly  black,  and  whistle 
prettify  as  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  resembling 
closely  in  their  habits  the  babblers  which  I  have 
already  referred  to.  At  Stony  Batter  we  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  E.  H.  and  all  the  members  of  his 
family  among  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  on  two 
subsequent  occasions  to  pass  many  pleasant  days,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
about  this  place  later  I  will  not  go  into  details 
now,  except  to  say  that  the  homestead,  like  Clerkness 
and  Yarrowick,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gwydir  River,  which  here  reach  a  considerable  height, 
and  at  a  place  where  the  river  formed  a  long  deep  pool, 
though  unfortunately  the  house  was  built  a  little  dis- 
tance back  from  the  water,  so  that  the  river  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  verandah  itself.  The  conversation 
was  again  very  lively,  and  we  sat  up  till  one  next 
morning  talking.  E.  H.  told  me  that  before  the 
great  drought  they  had  twenty-nine  thousand  sheep 
on  the  run,  and  that  of  these  eighteen  thousand  died 
before  the  rain  came ;  that  many  of  them  were  so 
thin  when  killed  for  station  food,  that  one  sheep 
barely  afforded  a  single  meal  for  a  hungry  man,  since 
its  flesh  when  cut  off  the  bones  could  be  compressed 
into  a  small  pudding  bowl.  The  stockmen  rode 
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round  the  paddock  every  morning  cutting  down 
the  branches  of  the  gum  trees  for  fodder,  the  sheep 
being  so  hungry  that  they  stood  underneath  the 
branches  waiting  for  them  to  fall,  and  were  in  many 
cases  killed  by  the  falling  limbs.  He  further  said 
that  when  they  found  a  sheep  cast,  they  put  it  up  once 
on  its  legs,  but  that  if  it  fell  down  again  it  was  left 
to  its  fate,  as  it  was  sure  to  die.  I  understood  my 
friend  to  say  that  there  were  now  forty  thousand  head 
on  the  run.  In  the  old  days  a  considerable  number 
of  cattle  were  kept  on  the  neighbouring  runs,  but  as 
wool  became  more  and  more  valuable  and  prices  kept 
up,  they  gradually  gave  way  to  sheep,  and  the  old 
cattle  yards  fell  into  disrepair  and  in  most  cases  dis- 
appeared, though  they  were  still  to  be  seen  at  this 
place.  Since  leaving  Australia  I  have  heard  that  both 
Winscombe  and  Stony  Batter  have  been  sub-divided 
and  sold  as  grazing  farms,  and  that  my  old  friend 
Mr.  S.  is  dead,  a  fact  which  no  one  regrets  more  than 
I.  I  returned  to  Armidale  on  the  2Oth  and  stopped 
with  Mr.  S.  one  night,  proceeding  back  to  Kelly's 
Plains  next  day. 

The  wattle  birds  (acanthochaera  carunculata) 
now  made  their  first  appearance,  and  I  shot  a  couple 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  This  species, 
which  receive  their  name  from  the  long  red  fleshy 
wattles  which  hang  down  the  chin,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are 
shot  in  considerable  numbers  for  the  Sydney  market, 
where  one  can  see  them  frequently,  hanging  in  rows 
in  the  poulterers'  shops,  I  must  say  that,  for  my  part,  I 
never  considered  them  really  good  eating  and  not  to 
be  compared  to  parrots,  which  I  always  thought,  when 
cooked  in  a  pie,  to  be  even  better  than  one  made  of 
pigeons.  All  through  the  winter  the  soldier  birds 
or  noisy  minahs  (manorhina,  garrula)  had  frequented 
the  yard  and  buildings  in  great  numbers,  often 
coming  into  the  kitchen  or  store  rooms  in  search  of 
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something-  to  eat ;  but  now,  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, they  began  to  develop  unusually  noisy  habits, 
and  though  quarrelsome  at  all  times,  fairly  excelled 
themselves  in  their  evil  behaviour,  the  approaching 
spring,  I  think,  being  responsible  for  their  rapid 
decline  in  manners.  From  time  to  time  they  would 
fly  round  the  house  apparently  in  hot  pursuit  of  some 
imaginary  foe  whom  they  would  run  to  earth  in  a  tree 
or  shrub,  and  all  fall  over  each  other  in  a  state  of 
mad  confusion.  Then  their  enemy  would  apparently 
escape,  and  the  whole  band  would  stream  away 
together  to  another  spot  where  the  scene  would  be 
re-enacted  with  even  greater  vigour,  and  so  the  merry 
chase  proceeded,  and  they  would  continue  their  mad 
career  round  and  round  the  house  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  These  birds  wear  a  grey  mat  of  feathers  with 
greenish  yellow  markings  on  the  wing,  and  are  made 
very  smart  and  uniform  by  a  yellow  beak,  yellow  legs, 
and  a  patch  of  bare  yellow  skin  behind  the  eye.  Far 
different  in  their  behaviour  were  the  blue  jays,  as  the 
black-faced  cuckoo  shrikes  (grauculus  melanops)  were 
popularly  called,  who  flew  from  tree  to  tree  in  front 
as  one  advanced  through  the  bush,  making  no 
noise,  and  having  a  very  "  soft,"  quiet  flight,  which 
was  generally  of  short  duration.  In  colour  they  were 
of  a  blue  lavender,  deepening  in  shade  towards  the 
head,  which  was  black,  as  also  were  the  tips  of  the 
wings  and  the  beak,  the  latter  being  broad  and  short. 
I  have  seen  these  birds  in  very  great  numbers,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Queensland,  for  they  inhabit  every 
part  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  some  people  con- 
sider the  Tasmanian  bird  to  be  a  different  species. 
The  collared  crow  shrike  (cracticus  destructor)  now 
gradually  became  more  numerous,  their  musical  note 
being  heard  at  all  times  over  the  farm,  and  with  the 
advent  of  many  other  birds  who  for  the  first  time 
put  in  an  appearance,  heralded  the  approaching 
spring. 
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September  6th. — Lambing  had  now  commenced 
in  these  parts,  and  with  it  the  crows  (corone  australis) 
began  their  destructive  career,  attacking  both  ewes 
and  their  young,  when  the  former  had  just  lambed, 
and  picking  out  their  eyes  while  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  Recovery  on  the  part  of  the 
victim  rarely  took  place,  the  crow's  beak  being  in- 
fected with  bacteria,  which  indirectly  caused  the 
poor  beast  to  die  of  blood  poisoning,  if  not  from  the 
direct  injury  inflicted.  Such  is  the  damage  caused 
by  these  pests,  that  the  authorities  had  offered  a 
capitation  fee  of  ninepence  for  every  scalp  brought  in. 
I  shot  one  or  two  of  them  myself,  but  as  I  wanted  the 
skin  and  had  no  need  for  the  money,  I  never  sent  in 
my  scalps. 

It  is  curious  how  very  local  some  birds  are  in 
their  movements,  rarely  leaving  the  same  piece  of 
land  where  they  are  to  be  found  time  after  time  during 
a'  period  of  some  months.  I  noticed  this  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  red  backed  parakeet  (psephotus  hoe- 
matonotus)  and  the  black  breasted  plover  (zonifer 
tricolor),  both  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  certain 
paddocks  belonging  to  neighbouring  farms,  but  none 
of  which  came  near  Mrs.  P.'s  house  at  all.  The  former, 
which  were  pretty  little  birds,  were  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  up  the  road  about  half  a  mile  away, 
where  they  fed  on  the  ground,  flying  up  on  the  rails 
by  the  road  side  from  whence  they  watched,  as 
one  passed  by.  The  black  breasted  plover  generally 
frequented  certain  paddocks  full  of  small  rocks 
jutting  up  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  among 
which  they  appeared  to  be  nesting,  judging  from  their 
angry  cries  which  they  uttered  as  they  flew  round  my 
head  whenever  I  approached  this  spot,  though  in  this 
locality  I  never  found  their  eggs.  Now  although  Mrs. 
P.'s  farm  occupied  an  area  of  about  five  hundred 
acres  and  contained  many  paddocks  rocky  and  other- 
wise, and  similar  to  those  in  which  I  found  these  two 
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species,  yet  I  never  saw  either  of  these  birds  on  it 
or  far  away  from  their  favourite  haunt,  although  all 
other  forms  of  bird  life  frequented  it.  Why  this 
should  be  so  I  cannot  imagine,  for  the  country  was 
identically  similar  in  every  way,  yet  nevertheless  it  is 
a  strange  fact,  and  one  I  have  often  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  Australia. 

On  September  i8th  I  left  once  more  for  Stony 
Batter,  spending  a  night  en  route  at  Uralla,  a  small 
township  a  few  miles  distant  from  Kelly's  Plains, 
where  I  went  by  train,  staying  at  an  hotel  where  one 
paid  two  shillings  for  a  bed  upstairs  and  a  shilling 
for  one  on  the  ground  floor.  After  dinner  I  turned  in 
at  once  into  a  two  shilling  couch,  it  being  too  late 
and  too  dark  to  see  anything  of  the  town,  even  if 
there  was  anything  other  than  a  butter  factory  to  be 
seen.  Next  morning  I  set  out  on  the  Bundarra  coach, 
which  left  at  half -past  seven,  driven  by  an  old  fellow 
of  the  name  of  McG.,  who  was  full  of  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  "  Rocky  Rush,"  as  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  that  district  was  usually  known,  and  to  which 
circumstance  the  town  of  Uralla  owed  its  inception. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  showed  well 
the  upheaval  it  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  gold 
miners,  for  one  could  see  its  surface  indented  in 
many  places  with  their  excavations.  A  few  miles 
further  we  passed  over  the  Kentucky  Creek,  which  was 
the  prettiest  piece  of  scenery  we  met  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  journey,  and  which  wound  its  way 
through  massive  rocky  boulders  on  its  course  to  the 
Gwydir  River,  of  which  it  was  a  tributary.  This 
creek  is  well  known  as  the  place  where  the  notorious 
bushranger  "  Thunderbolt "  (as  he  termed  himself) 
was  finally  shot  by  a  constable,  for  he  refused  to  sur- 
render, while  curiously  enough  on  a  later  journey 
which  I  made  in  the  same  coach,  we  passed  when  quite 
near  it  a  brother  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  bush- 
ranger's confederate  in  most  of  his  exploits,  and 
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whose  appearance  produced  a  fresh  flood  of  yarns 
about  the  district  from  old  McG. 

We  changed  horses  for  the  first  time  at  Balala, 
a  station  belonging  to  a  Mr.  H.,  twelve  miles  from 
Uralla,  on  which  I  saw  a  great  number  of  Currajong 
trees  growing,  which  with  their  short  thick  butt  and 
close  foliage  afforded  a  welcome  relief  to  the  eye 
after  the  everlasting  scraggy  gum.  These  trees,  which 
form  excellent  fodder  for  stock,  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  so  very  useful  in  time  of  drought,  that  they 
are  alongwithwhatisknown  as  the  "apple  tree,"  care- 
fully preserved  by  all  landowners  for  this  purpose. 
Twenty  miles  further  on,  we  passed  through  the 
station  of  Toryburn,  which  I  had  only  just  skirted  on 
my  previous  journey  through  these  parts,  its  paddocks 
appearing  to  be  very  tidy,  neatly  kept,  and  free  from, 
dead  timber,  which  is  not  generally  the  case.  Close 
to  the  Gwydir  River  we  changed  horses  for  the  second 
time,  and  mended  some  of  the  harness  which  had 
broken  on  three  occasions,  as  well  as  the  whip,  which 
McG.  on  making  a  desperate  effort  to  touch  up  one  of 
his  leaders  had  broken  in  half,  the  loose  end  hitting 
me  in  the  eye  and  causing  me  considerable  pain.  The 
coach  was  one  of  the  most  dilapidated  vehicles  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  most  uncomfortable,  for  it  had  no  win- 
dow, only  a  small  slot  instead  of  a  door,  and  no  step 
on  which  to  get  up.  The  seats  also,  which  had  very 
straight  backs  and  were  very  hard,  were  generally 
piled  up  so  full  of  baggage  and  goods,  inside  and 
out,  front  and  back,  that  very  little  room  was  left  for 
the  passengers,  though  as  I  was  the  only  one  it  did 
not  much  matter. 

I  was  very  warmly  welcomed  at  Stony  Batter, 
where  I  found  E.  H.  and  M.  almost  thirsting  to  get 
a  shot  at  something  or  other.  I  think  M.,  who  was  a 
really  good  fellow,  working  on  the  run,  was  one  of 
the  best  rifle  shots  I  ever  came  across,  for  he  never 
missed  anything  with  rifle  or  gun  when  once  he  got 
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it  covered,  and  from  the  time  he  raised  the  gun 
I  felt  sure  that  the  bird  was  as  good  as  if  it 
were  already  lying  stuffed  in  my  collection.  Our 
first  acquisition  was  a  suspicious  old  male  darter 
(plotus  novae-hollandiae)  which  was  sitting  on  a  dead 
branch  overhanging  the  river,  and  which  E.  H.  stalked 
with  considerable  skill,  dropping  him  from  his  lofty 
perch  stone  dead.  These  birds  resemble  what  I  may 
call  a  gentlemanly  looking  cormorant,  being  like  it 
in  appearance,  though  not  disfigured  by  the  hooked 
bill  or  rascally  leer  which  so  characterises  that 
thievish  looking  knave ;  nor  have  they  so  objection- 
able a  smell  or  so  mouldy  feathers,  for  they  possess 
a  really  handsome  coat,  a  good  deal  darker  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  a  long  thin  soft  downy  neck 
and  a  straight  bill.  On  opening  their  crops  I  always 
found  them  full  of  vegetable  matter,  so  that  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  may  eat  fish,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  their  main  form  of  diet. 

Further  along  the  river  bank,  up  which  we  now 
proceeded  to  walk,  we  came  across  a  fine  large  kan- 
garoo which  sat  up  and  looked  at  us,  but  while  E.  H. 
was  getting  ready  for  a  shot,  he  became  frightened 
and  bounded  off,  leaping  a  wire  fence  which  came 
in  his  way  in  the  most  agile  and  graceful  fashion. 
M.  went  off  in  pursuit,  but  returned  unsuccessful, 
bringing  with  him  instead  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
brown  hawk  (hieracidea  orientalis),  of  which  we  saw 
a  great  number  during  the  next  few  days,  but  which 
is  too  well  known  and  prosaic  a  bird  to  be  described 
here.  In  the  meantime  the  dogs  had  discovered  a 
porcupine  ant-eater  or  echidna  (E.  Aculata),  which 
we  secured  and  skinned  on  the  spot.  These  animals 
possess  snouts  about  two  inches  in  length,  furnished 
with  the  most  extraordinary  slender  tongues,  which 
when  pulled  out  of  their  little  mouths  to  the  full 
extent  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  with  which 
they  lick  up  the  ants,  having  first  scratched  a  hole 
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into  a  hill  with  their  strong  powerful  feet,  armed 
for  this  purpose  with  long  stout  nails.  With  these  it 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  ground,  covering  its  vulner- 
able parts  by  keeping  flat  upon  the  earth,  for  when 
turned  over  it  was  unable  to  roll  itself  up  into  a 
regular  ball  like  a  hedgehog,  endeavouring  to  protect 
itself  in  the  former  fashion  and  only  trying  to  adopt 
the  latter  as  a  last  resort.  The  whole  of  the  back  was 
covered  with  black  and  white  spines  about  two  inches 
in  length  and  so  was  its  tail,  the  limbs  and  head  only 
possessing  very  coarse  dark  brown  hair. 

On  September  2Oth,  E.  H.,  M.,  and  myself  set 
out  for  a  daly  among  the  hills  to  visit  an  eagle's  nest 
which  one  of  them  had  previously  discovered  while 
riding  round  the  run.  We  were  accompanied  by  a 
pair  of  terriers,  who  succeeded  before  we  had  gone 
many  miles  in  catching  a  hare  which  was  lying  among 
some  long  grass,  and  whose  scalp  was  retained  for 
the  sake  of  the  threepenny  capitation  fee  which  is 
paid  by  the  authorities  in  these  parts  for  every  such 
animal  killed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  their 
numbers.  We  secured  several  more  during  the  day, 
M.  knocking  them  over  with  his  rifle  in  the  most 
unerring  fashion.  Shortly  afterwards  we  came  across 
a  number  of  little  lorikeets  (glossopsittacus  pusillus) 
feeding  among  some  flowering  gum  trees,  pretty  little 
birds  and  almost  entirely  green,  except  for  the 
feathers  round  the  base  of  the  bill,  which  are  bright 
red,  their  colour  acting  as  a  natural  means  of  protec- 
tion, so  that  unless  it  is  a  perfectly  calm  windless  day, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
slender  gum  leaves,  in  the  swaying  tree  tops.  As  we 
passed  through  the  hills  on  the  way  to  the  nest,  we 
continually  disturbed  a  number  of  wallabies,  kan- 
garoos, and  wallaroos ;  one  of  the  former,  on  being 
overtaken  by  the  dogs,  taking  refuge  in  a  dead  tree 
with  a  sloping  butt,  up  which  it  skipped  most  nimbly, 
surveying  us  from  a  forked  branch,  and  seeming  as 
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much  at  home  in  the  air  as  on  the  stony  hill  sides, 
along  which  these  animals  hop  with  great  agility, 
even  in  places  where  a  man  would  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  climbing.  Often  we  would  surprise  some 
of  these  marsupials  on  the  far  side  of  the  crest  of  a  hill* 
and  watch  them  bound  down  the  rocky  slope  as  fast 
as  a  horse  would  canter,  jumping  nimbly  from  boulder 
to  boulder  in  a  succession  of  marvellous  leaps,  and 
never  losing  their  balance  or  stopping  for  a  moment 
in  their  flight,  although  the  ground  appeared  often 
very  loose,  and  a  rattle  of  stones  marked  their  hurried 
departure.  E.  H.  shot  a  large  gray  kangaroo,  whose 
skin  he  rolled  up,  dropped  into  a  bag,  and  strapped 
across  the  front  of  his  saddle. 

About  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, the  eagle's  nest,  a  vast  cart  load  of  sticks  and 
rubbish  piled  high  up  in  the  top  of  a  white  gum,,  and 
out  of  which  we  hoped  to  get  some  eggs,  but  were  at 
once  disappointed,  for  we  could  see  a  young  bird, 
the  only  one  as  we  subsequently  found  out,  moving 
about  against  the  sky.  We  now  camped  and  boiled 
the  billy,  waiting  for  a  time  to  see  if  we  could  get  a 
sight  of  the  old  birds  before  we  ascended  to  the  nest ; 
but  although  we  could  see  them  far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance swinging  round  among  the  clouds,  yet  neither 
of  the  pair  approached  us  at  all  closely.  After  a  bit 
M.  climbed  up  and  had  a  look  at  the  nest  and  the 
young  bird  in  it,  though  he  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  round  the  nest  itself,  which  seemed 
to  increase  in  size  as  he  went  up,  until  as  he  clung  to 
the  branch  underneath,  it  assumed  a  gigantic  appear- 
ance and  we  were  then  fully  able  to  judge  how  big  it 
really  was.  Failing  to  find  a  way  round  it,  he  par- 
tially descended  the  tree  and  went  up  another  limb, 
from  which  he  was  able  to  survey  its  contents.  If  it 
had  been  possible  I  should  like  to  have  brought  the 
young  bird  back  with  me,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  my  wife  and  I  were  living  at  the  time  deterred 
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us  from  adding  a  live  eagle  to  our  baggage,  so  the 
youngster  was  left  in  peace  with  its  parents.  There 
was  half  a  hare  in  the  nest  and  pieces  of  small  rock 
wallabies  lying  round  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  no  sign 
of  a  lamb,  which  rather  pleased  me,  for  I  always 
maintained  in  face  of  the  hot  argument  put  forward 
by  station  owners,  that  though  these  birds  may  occa- 
sionally take  lambs,  yet  they  much  more  frequently 
pick  up  rabbits  and  hares  for  their  prey,  being  bene- 
ficial rather  than  harmful  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  vermin  the'y  destroy,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  be  protected  and  not  shot.  Experience  has 
never  yet  led  me  to  change  my  opinion,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  frequently 
take  young  lambs. 

On  our  way  home  we  passed  through  some 
very  rocky  hills,  the  gullies  of  which  were  almost 
alive  with  the  little  brown  rock  wallaby,  for 
out  of  one  alone  we  must  have  driven  a  hun- 
dred or  more.  It  was  very  amusing  to  throw  a 
large  stone  down  their  steep  sides  and  watch  the 
nimble  little  fellows  effecting  their  escape  as  speedily 
and  quietly  as  possible,  some  running  out  and  quickly 
hopping  away,  while  others  crept  slowly  out  of  sight 
on  all  four  feet,  sitting  up  every  now  and  then  and 
peering  round  to  see  if  they  could  by  any  chance  dis- 
cern the  cause  of  the  descending  rock.  As  we  sat 
quiet  and  motionless  man'y  approached  us  very 
closely  before  they  discovered  us,  and  bounded  away 
in  the  most  hurried  manner  when  they  found  them- 
selves to  be  in  such  dangerous  proximity  to  their 
enemy.  We  shot  a  couple  for  my  collection,  while 
M.  went  down  into  the  bottom  of  one  gully  and 
pulled  out  six  or  seven  by  the  tail  from  a  small  cave 
in  the  rocks.  One  mother,  a£  she  hurriedly  passed  me 
pursued  by  a  terrier,  picked  a  youngster,  which  must 
have  weighed  several  pounds,  out  of  her  pouch  and 
deposited  it  so  quickly  among  some  rough  grass,  that 
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had  I  not  been  able  to  see  the  small  fellow  from  where 
I  sat  on  horseback,  I  should  never  have  guessed  what 
she  was  doing,  so  short  a  time  did  she  hesitate  in  her 
flight  and  so  expeditiously  was  the  act  done.  I  got 
down  to  catch  her  offspring  to  see  what  it  was  like, 
and  found  it  to  be  about  twice  as  big  as  a  very 
large  rat  and  covered  with  smooth  soft  hair.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  whether  the  mother  does  this 
to  lighten  herself  with  the  intention  of  escaping  pur- 
suit, or  with  the  express  purpose  of  saving  her  youn j, 
though  I  myself  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
former  motive  is  the  true  one,  for  I  have  never  known 
or  heard  of  a  kangaroo  or  wallaby  throwing  away  a 
very  young  animal  when  pursued,  as  if  realising  that 
the  light  weight  made  no  sensible  difference  to  the  pace 
at  which  she  could  hop.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say 
that  the  fact  of  this  wallaby  leaving  her  offspring 
among  the  only  patch  of  very  long  grass  near  which 
I  was  sitting  at  the  time,  showed  that  at  any  rate  she 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  save  her  young  one  if  it 
were  possible  while  she  herself  sought  safety  in  flight. 
We  then  returned  to  the  homestead  after  a  most  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  day,  shooting  a  few  com- 
mon local  birds,  including  a  fan-tailed  cuckoo  (caco- 
mantis  flabelliformis)  and  a  bee  eater  (cerops 
ornatus)  on  the  way. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  kangaroo  rats  in- 
habiting the  long  grass  on  the  run,  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage  among  the  potato  crops,  their  chief 
food  being  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  had  been  proclaimed  noxious  vermin  by 
the  local  authorities  and  a  scalping  fee  of  fourpence 
put  upon  their  heads.  They  were  wonderfully  speedy 
little  animals  for  a  short  distance,  hopping  along 
with  great  agility,  but  soon  tiring,  and  when  pressed 
hard  by  a  terrier  taking  a  hollow  log  for  protection, 
where  they  displayed  a  great  deal  of  courage  in  re- 
sisting their  pursuer  if  the  hole  was  large  enough  for 
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him  to  follow  them  down.  The  nests,  in  which  they 
lay,  were  made  of  dead  vegetation,  being  rather  flat 
in  appearance,  quite  roofed  over,  and  constructed 
generally  in  a  hollow  or  among  some  sticks  in  the 
l°ng  grass,  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  heap  of  dry 
rubbish  that  has  collected  by  chance,  or  has  been 
washed  up  on  to  the  land  by  the  rising  waters  of  a 
flood. 

September  22nd. — This  morning  we  set  out  up 
the  river  bank  soon  after  breakfast,  in  the  buggy, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  a  pelican  (pelecanus 
conspicillatus),  several  of  which  had  been  seen  the  day 
before  in  that  locality.  After  driving  several  miles 
we  saw  them  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  water  just 
under  a  high  bank,  and  having  made  a  big  detour 
away  from  the  river,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  top, 
just  above  were  the  birds  were  resting,  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  a  couple.  As  the  day  was  very  hot 
and  the  flies  bad,  we  camped  for  a  short  time  while  I 
removed  the  bodies  from  the  dead  pelicans,  E.  H.  in 
the  meantime  continuing  his  walk  alone,  and  shooting 
me  a  pair  of  goshawks  (astur  approximans),  two  fine 
birds  of  a  slaty  grey  colour  with  red  and  white 
barred  breasts,  the  female  in  particular  being  a  re- 
markably handsome  creature  The  goshawks  build 
their  nests  generally  in  the  branches  of  the  so-called 
apple  trees,  which  are  of  a  very  pulpy  nature  and 
break  easily  under  a  light  weight,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  man  to  ascend  up  to  the  top  of  a 
smaller  limb  and  get  the  eggs.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  dog  stopped  and  pointed  at  something  in  a  patch 
of  long  grass  which  we  were  approaching,  and  up  to 
which  we  walked,  getting  ready  for  a  shot,  though 
the  dog  refused  to  move  and  flush  the  game  when 
told  to  do  so.  Soft  words  and  threats  having  fol- 
lowed each  other  and  the  dog  still  refusing  to  move, 
his  master  went  up  gun  in  hand  vowing  vengeance 
upon  every  inch  of  his  wretched  carcase  if  he  would 
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no  do  as  he  was  told.  To  the  tatter's  surprise  how- 
ever, on  reaching  the  spot,  he  found  that  the  dog  was 
pointing  at  a  large  black  snake  about  six  feet  long, 
one  of  Australia's  venomous  reptiles,  whose  brains 
he  blew  out  speedily  with  his  gun  in  order  to  put  their 
owner  out  of  harm's  way. 

We  then  lit  a  fire  on  the  river  bank  to  boil  the  ever 
welcome  billy,  and  cooked  our  dinner,  well  satisfied 
with  the  morning's  sport  and  pleased  at  having  added 
several  new  specimens  to  my  collection.  We  had  en- 
joyed perfect  weather  during  the  past  few  days,  hot 
bright  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  cold 
sharp  frosts  at  night,  the  whole  climate  showing  itself 
to  perfection  and  fully  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  always  enjoyed  these  expeditions  immensely,  for 
there  were  a  number  of  wood  duck  and  black  duck 
about  at  the  same  time  and  we  experienced  as  good 
shooting  as  I  ever  got  anywhere  else,  the  birds 
travelling  at  a  great  pace  down  the  river,  and  offering 
magnificent  shots  as  they  passed  high  over  the  ti 
trees  which  not  only  lined  the  banks,  but  grew  in  the 
dry  bed  as  well.  After  dinner  we  again  got  into  the 
buggy  and  started  home  by  a  different  route  than  that 
by  which  we  had  come,  it  being  curious  to  observe 
how  little  attention  the  various  birds  took  of  us  while 
driving,  whereas  if  we  had  been  walking  we  could 
never  have  approached  them  at  all.  This,  as  I  have 
observed  elsewhere,  is  a  noticeable  habit  of  the  plain 
turkeys  or  Australian  bustards,  which  are  easily  shot 
from  a  vehicle  when  quite  unapproachable  on  foot. 
Such  was  the  case  with  two  brown  hawks  we 
passed,  who  sat  on  the  top  of  a  dead  gum 
and  coolly  surveyed  us  as  we  passed  under- 
neath, paying  dearly  however  for  their  rashness, 
E.  H.  knocking  over  the  hen  bird  and  thus  giving 
me  a  pair,  as  he  had  shot  a  male  for  me  several 
days  previous  to  this.  We  had  several  more  duck 
drives  on  our  way  home,  and  were  on  the  whole  sue- 
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cessful,  E.  H.  shooting  me  as  well  a  duck  billed 
platypus,  which  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  which  the  dog  being  more  discreet 
than  ready  to  oblige,  for  he  never  obeyed,  refused 
to  fetch  it  out,  compelling  me  to  strip  myself  of  my 
clothes  and  go  in  personally,  a  nasty  cold  affair,  for 
though  the  sun  had  been  warm,  the  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  mountains  from  which  the  river 
came  could  be  easily  seen  in  the  distance  covered  with 
a  mantle  of  snow.  However,  I  was  not  anxious  to 
lose  the  animal,  so  I  swam  across,  fetching  out  at  the 
same  time  a  cormorant  which  my  friend  also  brought 
down  as  it  passed  overhead.  As  soon  as  I  was 
dressed,  we  drove  back  to  the  homestead  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  for  I  was  chilled  through  and  anxious  to 
get  a  warm  bath  and  some  hot  whisky  and  water, 
which  soon  put  me  right.  The  river  was  frequented 
by  great  numbers  of  cormorants,  especially  phala- 
crocorax  melanoleucus,  the  little  cormorant,  who  in 
the  evenings  would  congregate  on  the  dead  branches 
of  some  tree  near  the  water,  and  make  it  look  per- 
fectly white,  from  a  distance  giving  it  the  appearance 
as  if  it  was  covered  with  lumps  of  snow.  They  were 
very  wary,  however,  and  after  we  had  had  one  or  two 
drives,  would  as  soon  as  we  approached,  rise  high  up 
in  the  air,  swinging  round  and  round  quite  out  of  gun 
shot,  calmly  surveying  the  disposition  of  their 
enemies,  who,  crouching  down  below  under  cover  of 
the  ti  trees,  waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  shoot, 
so  that  though  there  were  a  great  number  to  be 
seen,  we  only  got  one  or  two  in  the  course  of  my 
visit.  I  had  shot  a  large  lizard  in  the  morning,  of 
which  there  were  many  frequenting  the  river  bank, 
but  in  our  hurry  to  get  home  we  forgot  to  call  at  the 
place  where  he  had  been  concealed  and  to  pick  him 
up,  so  that  though  we  went  early  next  day  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  it,  we  found  a  dingo  or 
some  other  creature  had  been  round  in  the  night,  and 
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that  the  lizard  had  disappeared  along  with  two  other 
birds  we  placed  with  it  at  the  same  time 

On  September  23rd  E.  H.  drove  me  in  his  buggy 
to  a  distant  portion  of  the  run  where  he  had  some 
business  to  transact,  and  where  he  hoped  to  get  some 
of  the  shyer  varieties  of  birds,  as  we  were  to  pass 
through  less  frequented  and  more  hilly  country.  The 
two  gallant  little  ponies  brought  us  safe  to  our  desti- 
nation, though  I  never  had  such  a  shaking  or  went 
over  a  worse  road  in  my  life,  for  in  places  it  was 
barely  visible  at  all  and  even  puzzled  my  companion, 
who  on  one  occasion  stopped,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go,  putting  forward 
as  the  reason  of  his  uncertainty  that  "  the  bullock 
wagon  went  along  here  over  a  week  ago."  I  then  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  road  before  the  aforesaid 
wagon  went  along  and  that  its  passage  through  the 
scrub  levelled  the  bushes  and  produced  a  "  road."  I 
secured  on  the  way  the  so-called  "  bell  bird  "  (Oreoica 
cristata),  but  could  not  hear  its  "  melodious  chime." 
We  visited  a  spot  where  E.  H.  was  intending  to  build 
himself  a  house  and  where  he  had  a  man  at  work 
who  was  much  troubled  by  the  "  mountain  magpies  " 
(strepera  graculina),  who  were  continually  coming 
and  stealing  his  food  ;  so  to  oblige  him  as  well  as 
myself  I  shot  a  couple  of  these  marauders  in  the 
trees  a  few  yards  from  his  tent  and  skinned  them 
while  we  boiled  the  billy.  Except  for  a  white  patch 
under  the  tail  and  on  the  wings  they  are  completely 
black,  the  head  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  crow 
that  the  scalp  hunters  often  pass  them  off  as  such, 
there  being  only  one  slight  difference  between  them, 
the  former  having  the  iris  of  the  eye  yellow  and  the 
latter  white.  Afterwards  we  drove  on  to  the  hut  of 
a  boundary  rider  known  as  "  Old  Bob,"  who  enter- 
tained us  with  a  number  of  reminiscences,  among 
which  I  remember  him  saying  that  he  was  a  newsboy 
selling  papers  in  Sydney  at  the  time  of  the  wreck  of 
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the  Dunbar,  an  immigrant  sailing  vessel,  which,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  somewhere  I  believe  in  the 
eighteen  forties,  ran  on  the  rocks  of  the  south  head, 
losing  all  her  crew  and  passengers  save  one.  Such 
was  the  excitement  over  the  event  in  the  town  that 
the  newsboys  were  almost  mobbed  by  a  frantic  crowd 
anxious  to  get  information  about  lost  friends  or 
relations,  and  that  the  publishers  of  the  papers  re- 
fused to  let  any  boy  dispose  of  his  stock  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  office  door. 
Close  to  Old  Bob's  hut  was  a  large  swamp  where  we 
hoped  to  get  some  snipe,  but  none  were  to  be  seen, 
though  I  secured  a  spur  winged  plover,  who  indulged 
in  this  bird's  usual  habit  of  flying  about  over  one's 
head,  uttering  its  shrill  cries  and  informing  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  swamp  that  an  enemy  was  close 
at  hand.  Often  when  I  have  been  out  duck  shooting 
I  have  found  them  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  for 
there  is  no  uncertainty  or  quietness  about  their 
manner,  and  when  they  do  alarm  a  swamp  they  do  it 
thoroughly. 

September  2$th. — We  were  to  have  put  in  another 
day's  shooting,  but  as  unfortunately  a  member  of  the 
family  was  taken  ill,  and  E.  H.  had  to  drive  to  Armi- 
dale  for  medical  aid,  I  accompanied  him.  The  buggy 
was  not  a  large  one,  and  we  had  a  pretty  tight 
squeeze  to  get  in,  but  finally  managed  to  stow  away 
ourselves,  our  bags  and  baggage,  E.  H.  driving  while 
I  sat  with  a  gun  between  my  legs  in  case  anything 
really  worth  shooting  was  to  be  seen.  The  team 
consisted  of  three  ponies,  two  mares  and  a  stallion, 
the  latter  not  having  been  in  harness  for  two  weeks, 
and  having  one  of  his  front  shoes  off,  yet  he  per- 
formed the  journey  of  forty  odd  miles  without  being 
at  all  distressed,  an  example  of  what  excellent  work 
Australian  grass  and  Australian  climate  permits 
horses  to  do.  After  driving  about  four  or  five  miles, 
we  came  across  a  small  flock  of  crows,  at  which  I  took 
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a  long  shot  and  was  lucky  enough  to  bring  one  to  the 
ground,  a  fine  big  bird  of  a  steely  blue  colour,  and 
possessing  a  beautiful  shield  of  lanceolate  feathers 
down  the  front  of  the  neck.  We  camped  at  Yarrowick 
for  an  hour,  which  I  spent  in  a  fruitless  hunt  after 
a  pectoral  rail  (hypotaenidia  philippensis),  which  suc- 
cessfully escaped  among  some  rough  brambles ;  and 
we  finally  rattled  intoArmidale  shortlyafter  six  with- 
out stopping  again,  thus  bringing  a  very  successful 
visit  to  a  close. 

I  visited  Stony  Batter  again  in  April,  1909,  but 
except  for  an  even  greater  warmth  of  welcome,  added 
little  to  what  I  obtained  on  my  previous  visits,  though 
E.  H.  made  great  efforts  to  get  me  a  wedge  tailed 
eagle  by  killing  a  couple  of  diseased  bullocks  out 
in  the  back  portion  of  the  run  for  that  purpose.  We 
got  up  morning  after  morning  while  it  was  still 
frosty  and  dark,  and  lay  in  wait  for  them  under  a 
rough  shelter  of  boughs  close  to  the  carcases,  but 
without  any  success,  for  nothing  but  crows  were  to  be 
seen.  However,  I  got  on  other  days  good  specimens 
of  the  white-eyed  duck,  blue  winged  shoveller,  wood 
duck,  a  few  parakeets,  and  some  honey  eaters.  M.  was 
there,  and  so  was  his  elder  brother,  the  former  with 
his  eye  as  straight  as  ever. 

The  last  skin  I  preserved  before  leaving  for 
Sydney  was  the  kangaroo  shot  by  E.  H.,  and  from 
handling  which  I  contracted  blood  poisoning  in  my 
left  hand,  a  circumstance  which  brought  my  collecting 
for  the  winter  to  a  close,  and  finally  left  me  in 
hospital  in  Sydney. 

On  October  ist  we  bade  farewell  to  our  good 
friends  Mrs.  P.  and  her  family,  and  left  by  the  night 
train  for  Sydney,  accompanied  by  a  vast  pile  of 
luggage,  the  collection  of  nearly  a  whole  year.  In 
response  to  our  signalling,  the  train  stopped  at  Kelly's 
Plains  platform  to  pick  us  up ;  but  when  the  guard 
crept  out  of  the  pigeon  hole  which  did  duty  for  a  van 
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and  saw  the  heap  of  boxes  he  was  required  to  stow 
away  with  him,  he  became  positively  incoherent  with 
rage ;  and  though  I  was  unable  to  understand  quite 
what  his  exact  words  were,  I  gathered  that  he  was  ex- 
pressing mariy  blasphemous  hopes  that  a  bullock 
wagon  or  a  spring  cart  were  not  to  be  included  in  our 
goods  as  well.  The  train  was  very  full,  and,  after 
stowing  away  my  family  and  belongings,  I  walked 
down  the  corridor  looking  out  a  place  for  myself. 
The  only  empty  carriage  was  that  occupied  by  a 
drunken  bullock  driver,  who  was  past  the  offensive 
state,  so  making  the  best  of  my  opportunity  I  lay 
down  on  the  seat  opposite  to  him  and  slept  comfort- 
ably until  our  destination  was  reached,  all  those  who 
looked  in  in  search  of  a  seat  retiring  hastily,  con- 
vinced, I  firmly  believe,  that  I  was  as  drunk  as  my 
companion. 


CHAPTER  X. 
LAKE  ALEXANDRINA  AND  THE  MURRAY. 

My  object  in  writing  these  pages  being  rather  to 
interest  my  friends  in  the  things  I  have  personally 
seen,  than  to  supply  information  to  those  who  can 
obtain  it  by  applying  to  the  agent  for  papers  relating 
to  the  colony,  I  will  pass  over  a  detailed  account  of 
South  Australia,  its  exports  and  imports,  its  industries 
and  national  wealth,  merely  recording  a  few  facts 
which  are  of  general  interest. 

The  population  is  roughly  400,000,  while  the 
acreage  is  243,000,000,  so  that  the  average  population 
is  one  man,  woman,  or  child  to  every  600  acres.  The 
export  of  primary  products  exceeds  ;£8, 500,000,  the 
total  yearly  trade  of  the  State  being  ^24,000,000. 

We  landed  in  South  Australia  on  May  /th,  1909, 
having  come  from  Sydney  by  the  A.U.S.N.  Co.'s 
steamship  Kyarra.  On  our  arrival  we  went  up  at  once 
to  Belair,  some  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  by  rail  from 
Adelaide,  and  about  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  from 
which  an  admirable  view  is  to  be  obtained  both  of 
the  capital  itself  and  of  the  sea  beyond,  which  lie 
below,  spread  out  like  a  veritable  map  at  one's  feet. 
The  country  surrounding  it  is  hilly  without  being 
mountainous,  and  well  adapted  both  for  grazing  and 
the  cultivation  of  orchards,  while  the  township's 
principal  attraction  is  the  national  park,  a  fine  area 
of  land  preserved  by  the  Government  as  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  people,  and  of  which  excellent  use  is 
made,  judging  by  the  number  of  excursions  and 
picnics  we  saw  made  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Adelaide.  I  always  considered  it  a  pity  that  no  steps 
were  taken  to  stock  the  park  with  native  animals  or 
to  give  it  some  additional  interest,  for  not  only  was 
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there  plenty  of  space,  but  these  things  could  have 
been  done  at  very  little  expense  and  would  have 
gratified  both  the  pleasure  of  some  and  the  knowledge 
of  others. 

We  did  not  go  down  to  Adelaide  for  some  days 
after  our  arrival,  but  when  we  did  so,  we  were  at  once 
struck  with  the  signs  of  universal  prosperity  to  be 
met  with  on  all  sides,  for  in  no  town  we  had  visited 
had  we  ever  seen  less  ill-clad  or  fewer  poor  people. 
It  is  true  we  saw  some,  who  by  their  personal 
appearance  may  have  been  less  well  off  than  their 
more  prosperous  neighbours,  but  we  can  say  with 
truth,  and  subsequent  experience  only  confirmed  our 
opinion,  that  though  poverty  and  unemployment  can 
be  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Commonwealth,  in 
South  Australia  both  are  unknown.  This  statement 
of  ours  has  met  with  contradiction  from  some,  who 
have  never  left  Australian  shores,  but  these  will  insist 
on  confounding  poverty  with  humble  means,  and  dis- 
inclination to  work  with  lack  of  genuine  employment, 
for  nothing  like  that  state  of  affairs  which  exists  in 
our  big  cities,  or  even  approaching  it  in  the  smallest 
degree,  can  be  found  in  that  State. 

Though  Adelaide  is  eminently  well  laid  out,  the 
streets  being  broad  and  clean,  and  the  buildings  neat 
and  modern  without  being  magnificent  or  cheap,  the 
glory  of  the  city  lies  in  its  public  gardens,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  very  well  cared  for.  In  these  we 
were  much  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  the  park 
lounger,  who  by  selfishly  monopolising  a  whole  seat 
or  by  sprawling  at  full  length  under  every  shady 
tree,  drives  decent  people,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  neighbourhood.  The  parks  are  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  surrounded  by  high  railings — to 
guard  them  from  a  depredatofy  public,  but  thrown 
open  wide  both  day  and  night  to  all  who  wish  to 
enter,  the  citizens  guarding  their  own  property,  as  if 
each  individual  man  considered  the  park  land  his 
private  estate. 
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One  of  my  neighbours  with  whom  I  was  fre- 
quently thrown  in  contact  was  L.,  a  prominent  fruit 
grower,  who  lived  at  Belair  and  whose  orchards  were 
worth  going  many  a  mile  to  see.  He  was  a  keen 
sportsman  as  well  as  a  lover  of  bird  life,  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  kind  and  unwearying 
exertions  that  I  obtained  many  of  the  specimens  I 
did  ;  for  we  went  out  together  on  numerous  occasions 
to  different  parts  of  the  country,  rarely  returning 
empty  handed.  I  will  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
describing  a  few  birds  which  I  met  with  frequently  in 
the  locality,  and  most  of  which  I  obtained  through 
L.'s  assistance. 

Among  the  parrot  tribe,  the  purple  crowned 
lorikeet  (glossopsittacus  porphyrocephalus)  and  Ade- 
laide parakeet  (platycercus  adelaidae)  were  the  most 
prominent.  The  former,  who  fed  in  the  flowering 
gums  in  great  numbers,  were  very  quiet,  allowing  one 
to  approach  quite  closely  before  they  left  hurriedly 
for  another  tree,  squeaking  lustily  as  they  flew.  They 
were  extraordinarily  full  blooded  little  creatures,  as 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  honey  eating  parrots,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  one  could  obtain  a 
clean  specimen,  the  blood  flowing  from  the  shot 
wounds  copiously  and  covering  the  feathers  to  a 
very  great  degree.  The  Adelaide  parakeet,  though 
not  much  shyer  by  nature,  was  not  nearly  so  plenti- 
ful. It  was  a  pretty  bird  with  blue  cheeks,  and  pale 
red  underparts,  the  feathers  being  faintly  edged  with 
yellow,  while  as  they  were  grain  eaters,  they  were 
often  to  be  met  with  close  to  human  habitation,  and 
frequented  L.'s  garden,  where  they  came  to  feed  on 
particular  berries  which  grew  in  it. 

Of  all  the  birds,  however,  the  honey  eaters 
abounded  in  the  greatest  number  and  were  repre- 
sented by  five  or  six  varieties.  The  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  the  white  plumed  honey  eater  (ptilotis  penicil- 
lata),  the  new  holland  honey  eater  (meliornis  novae 
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hollandiae),  and  the  crescent  honey  eater  (melithrep- 
tus  lunulatus)  came  frequently, into  our  garden,  thenew 
holland  most  frequently,  while  this  species  nested  in 
it  as  well.  The  warty  faced  honey  eater  (meliphaga 
phrygia)  fequented  some  flowering  gum  trees  about 
two  miles  away,  and  was  there  very  numerous,  but 
rarely  moved  from  this  particular  locality ;  for  feed- 
ing, I  presume,  entirely  on  the  gum  blossom,  and  never 
sampling  the  honey  from  other  flowers,  they 
possessed  a  decided  inclination  to  stay  in  that  spot 
only,  where  the  gums  afforded  them  their  natural 
food.  These  are  very  pretty  birds,  bright  yellow  and 
black  in  colour,  on  account  of  which  they  are  erro- 
neously called  "  orioles  "  by  the  local  inhabitants.  I 
only  met  with  them  in  one  other  spot  in  Australia,  in 
the  New  England  district  of  New  South  Wales,  where 
they  were  also  very  local,  being  found  in  great  num- 
bers when  the  trees  were  in  flower,  but  hardly  ever  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere.  The  wattle  birds  (acantho- 
chaera  carunculata  and  A.  mellivora)  were  seen  every- 
where, the  latter  coming  frequently  into  the  garden, 
but  both  were  very  shy  and  difficult  to  approach. 
These  are  considered  by  some  people  to  be  fine  eating, 
though  I  think  that  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
time  of  year  at  which  they  are  shot,  for  whilst  those 
we  tried  at  Adelaide  were  found  to  be  very  good, 
those  we  had  tasted  previously  in  New  England  were 
not  at  all  appetising. 

Close  to  a  town  named  Clarendon,  where  we  had 
gone  for  a  day's  shooting,  L.  obtained  for  me  a  bronze 
wing  pigeon,  another  table  bird,  which  is  considered 
in  Australia  very  good  eating,  but  as  they  were  very 
scarce  at  that  time  of  year  we  only  managed  to  secure 
this  one.  Clarendon,  which  was  a  very  old  settlement 
on  the  Onkaparinga  River,  was  unlike  most  bush 
towns,  for  the  comparative  antiquity  of  its  buildings 
gave  it  almost  a  venerable  appearance,  while  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in.  particular,  which  were  built  some 
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forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  possessed  quite  an  ancient 
look  of  their  own.  The  river  is  here  dammed  up  and 
the  accumulated  water  taken  by  a  pipe  to  the  Happy 
Valley  reservoir,  where  it  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
capital,  the  aqueduct  after  leaving  Clarendon  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel  constructed  under  a  hill,  which 
is  about  three  miles  long.  In  this  locality  we  saw  a 
number  of  the  Adelaide  parakeets  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  as  well  as  some  yellow  and  black-blue 
tongued  lizards.  We  passed  the  latter  not  infre- 
quently warming  themselves  in  the  sun,  or  crossing 
the  road  in  front  of  us  as  we  drove  along. 

While  on  these  excursions,  I  had  several  long 
and  interesting  conversations  with  L.,  gathering  some 
very  useful  information  about  business  and  society  in 
South  Australia,  with  which  I  will  not  weary  the 
reader.  He  assured  me  that  there  was  a  great  open- 
ing for  a  man  who  wished  to  grow  fruit  and  who 
possessed  a  little  capital,  for  on  coming  to  the  colony 
he  could  work  for  another  man  at  first  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  plant  an  orchard  of  his  own,  continu- 
ing to  work  at  the  same  time,  so  that  his  trees  and  his 
experience  grew  together.  When  his  trees  had  come 
to  maturity,  there  would  be  both  full  employment 
on  his  own  orchard  to  keep  him  constantly  at  work, 
and  a  steady  income  coming  in  at  the  same  time.  He 
thought  that  a  man  could  clear  £300  a  year  off  ten 
acres  of  fruit. 

Since  Belair  itself  had  little  attractions  for  me, 
I  seized  every  opportunity  I  could  to  visit  other  parts 
of  the  State,  on  three  occasions  going  to  Lake 
Alexandrina,  into  which  the  River  Murray  flows 
before  debouching  into  the  sea ;  and  on  another 
spending  the  inside  of  a  week  on  the  river  itself,  and 
travelling  from  the  junction  of  the  lake  and  the 
Murray  to  the  town  of  Morgan,  a  distance  of  about 
1 50  miles.  With  the  permission  of  my  reader,  there- 
fore, I  propose  to  take  him  with  me  on  these  four 
occasions. 
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The  railway  from  Adelaide  runs  more  or  less 
up  the  ranges  until  Mount  Barker  is  reached,  passing 
through  a  hilly  country  occupied  by  fine  residences 
and  numerous  fruit  orchards,  which  give  the  whole 
district  a  very  pretty  and  prosperous  appearance,  and 
as  it  is  well  wooded  and  possesses  a  healthy  climate 
it  should  one  day  hold  a  vast  rural  population. 
After  leaving  Mount  Barker  a  very  rapid  descent  is 
made,  the  country  becoming  a  great  deal  more  open 
and  apparently  more  fertile,  for  the  land  is  cleared 
of  timber,  and  the  fruit  gives  place  to  grass  and 
wheat ;  so  that  one  might  almost  imagine  at  times,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  nature  of  the  trees,  that  the  rail- 
way was  passing  through  a  large  English  park^ 
though  the  absence  of  variation  in  the  vegetation  and 
buildings  prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  so  lovely. 
At  Strathalbyn  the  hills  are  left  behind  and  the 
plains  commence,  the  soil  being  here  not  nearly  so 
good,  but  such  was  the  demand  for  agricultural  land, 
that  I  was  told  it  changes  hands  at  £2  per  acre  ;  and 
though  I  could  hardly  believe  what  my  informant 
told  me,  it  confirmed  the  general  impression  I  had 
made,  that  the  South  Australian  wheat  growers  were 
doing  extremely  well.  I  at  once  asked  myself  the 
question,  how  can  the  English  corn  growers  possibly 
expect  to  compete  with  men,  who  have  practically  no 
rent  and  few  rates  or  taxes  to  pay,  and  who  by  culti- 
vating virgin  soil  can  produce  grain  and  sell  it  in 
England  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot,  and  that  if  this  state  of 
things  continued  much  longer,  the  British  farmer 
would  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo ;  for  foreign 
competition  would  never  allow  him  to  get  any  better 
off  than  he  is  at  present ;  while  if  he  continues  to 
labour  much  longer  under  so-called  free  trade  he 
must  ultimately  be  undoubtedly  ruined.  The  foreign 
producer  impoverishes  him  by  swamping  his  market 
and  taking  most  of  the  profits,  but  pays  nothing 
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towards  its  upkeep  ;  and  yet  we  call  it  "  free  trade  " 
when  the  Englishman  goes  into  the  battle  under  such 
unequal  conditions,  a  convincing  proof  that  nothing 
but  the  payment  of  a  low  scale  of  wages  to  his  men, 
and  a  constant  expenditure  on  the  part  of  his  land- 
lord have  kept  him  solvent  so  long.  Not  only 
Australia,  but  every  big  country  in  the  world,  both 
colonial  and  foreign,  are  doing  the  same,  taking  the 
bread  out  of  his  mouth  and  laughing  at  him  for  a 
fool ;  and  I  did  feel  a  fool,  as  often  as  this  was  pointed 
out  to  me.  There  are  scores  of  men  out  here,  who  are 
not  half  so  good  as  many  a  man  I  know  in  England, 
yet  who  make  £100  to  every  £10  made  by  my 
friends.  I  do  not  wish  to  run  down  my  own  country- 
men, but  it  makes  me  feel  very  angry  when  I  see 
prosperity  within  our  grasp,  and  yet  know  that  we 
refuse  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  take  it ;  while  to 
hear  our  countrymen  laughed  at  by  farmers  who  are 
mere  children  in  knowledge  compared  to  C.  and  M. 
(but  who  owing  to  superior  conditions  and  protection 
of  the  home  market  make  far  better  returns  on  their 
money)  is  enough  to  make  any  patriot  tear  his  hair  with 
rage.  We  may  come  out  top  dog  in  the  end,  but  the 
process  of  teaching  is  both  hard  and  painful. 

The  line  terminates  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  at 
Milang  (known  to  the  aboriginals  as  Millangk,  the 
place  of  millin  or  sorcery),  a  town  which  had  seen  far 
better  days,  for  before  the  advent  of  the  railway  it 
was  a  busy  settlement,  owing  its  prosperity  in  the  first 
place  to  its  being  the  port  for  all  the  river  traffic  from 
the  Murray,  and,  in  the  second,  because  it  lay  on  a 
postal  route,  the  mails  coming  from  Melbourne  to 
Meningie  by  coach,  across  the  lake  to  Milang  by  boat, 
and  then  on  again  by  coach  to  Adelaide.  The  build- 
ing of  the  railway  between  the  two  capitals  not  only 
diverted  the  mails,  but  by  tapping  the  river  higher  up 
turned  the  stream  of  produce  in  a  different  direction, 
so  that  from  that  day  its  prosperity  declined,  the  only 
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evidence  of  its  former  greatness  being  now  seen  in  a 
vast  stone  produce  store,  owned  by  a  firm  of  the  name 
of  Landseer,  and  a  big  corn  mill  which  has  long  since 
ceased  to  grind.  The  town  itself,  which  stands  on  a 
little  elevated  land  close  to  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
is  a  pretty  place  with  many  pleasant  houses  and 
undulating  streets,  through  which  the  railway  runs 
down  to  the  wharf,  where  boats  leave  for  Meningie 
three  times  a  week. 

I  made  an  arrangement  with  one  S.,  a  fisherman, 
to  lend  me  his  boat  during  the  time  I  remained  at 
Milang,  and  to  accompany  me  in  pursuit  of  ducks 
and  other  water  fowl  the  same  afternoon.  Unfor- 
tunately a  series  of  strong  gales  had  banked  the  sea 
water  up  in  the  lake,  and,  causing  it  to  overflow  its 
banks,  had  swamped  the  country  for  many  miles 
around,  while  as  the  moon  was  on  the  wax  and  high 
tides  the  order  of  the  day,  the  inundation  was  more 
complete  than  usual.  Now  the  whole  country  being 
as  I  have  said  under  water,  and  there  being  no  tree 
or  bush  to  conceal  my  approach,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  get  within  half  a  mile  of  the  birds  before  they 
rose  in  a  dense  crowd  and  hastily  took  their  departure 
to  another  and  more  distant  portion  of  the  swamps, 
where  I  was  quite  unable  to  walk  without  being 
bogged.  The  only  course  to  adopt,  was  to  send  S. 
round  with  his  gun  to  flush  the  birds,  while  I  re- 
mained behind  concealed  in  some  bushes  near  their 
favourite  haunts  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot.  There 
were  vast  numbers  of  teal  (nettion  castaneum)  on  my 
first  visit  to  the  lake,  which  gave  me  some  excellent 
shooting,  but  these  were  migrating  rapidly  and  on 
the  occasion  of  my  last  expedition,  I  hardly  saw  one 
of  them.  I  did  not  do  much  that  afternoon. 

On  the  second  morning  there  was  the  most 
glorious  sunrise  I  ever  beheld,  and  I  lay  awake  in  bed 
for  some  time  watching  from  my  window  the  light 
breaking  on  a  most  perfect  day.  The  clouds 
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gradually  changed  from  grey  to  pink  and  from  pink 
to  red,  then  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
they  became  a  most  superb  gold,  and  shining  on  the 
still  waters  of  the  lake  made  all  nature  glow  with 
their  brilliant  reflection.  We  set  off  under  the  most 
perfect  conditions,  for  it  was  a  lovely  day,  the  sun 
shining  bright  amid  masses  of  white  clouds,  the  wind 
blowing  strongly  from  the  north-west  driving  us 
along  gaily,  making  the  water  gurgle  merrily  past 
the  sides  of  the  boat  as  it  heeled  over  to  the  wind. 
I  sat  in  the  stern  watching  the  shores  as  they  glided 
by,  and  ever  ready  with  my  gun  for  any  water  fowl 
who  tarried  too  long  before  it  took  to  flight.  We 
passed  from  time  to  time  great  flocks  of  native  tern 
and  teal,  who  regarded  us  with  indifference  so  long 
as  we  did  not  attempt  to  approach,  but  if  for  a 
moment  we  changed  our  course  and  stood  over  to- 
wards them,  they  at  once  rose  in  a  dense  cloud  and 
beat  a  hasty  and  universal  retreat.  After  proceeding 
thus  for  some  miles  we  saw  an  old  musk  duck  (biziura 
lobata)  feeding,  and  attempted  to  run  him  down,  but 
he  was  far  too  clever,  and  on  discovering  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  escape  from  us  by  flopping  along 
the  water,  though  for  so  clumsy  a  bird  he  managed 
to  travel  at  a  remarkable  pace,  he  commenced  to  dive 
in  a  most  erratic  manner,  now  appearing  here  for  a 
moment,  now  there,  disappearing  each  time  before  I 
could  raise  my  gun,  and  never  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot.  Erratic  as  his  course  was,  however, 
there  was  method  in  his  apparent  madness,  for  he 
gained  on  us  at  every  turn,  and  we  finally  lost  sight 
of  him  ;  not  altogether  disappointed  at  being  beaten 
by  so  gallant  an  old  fellow  who  well  deserved  his 
life.  The  body  of  this  species  of  duck  is  much  too 
heavy  for  its  short  little  wings,  so  that  its  movement 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  cannot  be  called  flying, 
it  having  lost  that  power  almost  altogether  ;  for  the 
bird  rather  scrambles  along,  flapping  its  wings  and 
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running  with  its  broad  flat  feet,  very  much  as  I  should 
imagine  the  steamer  duck  of  South  America  does, 
attaining  by  this  method,  as  I  have  said  before,  a 
very  remarkable  speed.  Soon  afterwards  we  came  up 
to  a  big  bed  of  reeds  and  stopped  near  it  for  some 
time,  S.  in  the  dinghy  and  I  on  the  land,  driving  the 
birds  over  each  other.  Here  we  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing a  female  musk  duck,  chiefly  black  in  colour,  with 
a  dark  ashy  grey  breast,  possessing  a  short  broad  bill 
with  a  black  lobe  under  its  chin,  which  by  the  way  is 
much  larger  in  the  males,  a  big  head  goose-like  in 
appearance  and  a  short  but  very  thick  tongue. 

We  also  obtained  two  other  interesting  and 
rather  handsome  ducks,  the  blue  winged  shoveller 
(spatula  rhynchotis)  and  the  pink  eared  duck  (mala- 
corhynchus  membranaceus),  commonly  called  the 
zebra  duck  from  its  striped  appearance,  though 
neither  species  appeared  to  be  very  common  at  this 
time.  In  both  cases  the  bill  is  shovel  shaped,  but  in 
the  latter  a  flap  of  soft  membrane  growing  on  both 
sides  at  its  broadest  portion  gives  its  possessor  a  very 
singular  appearance.  We  discovered  also  a  wounded 
black  swan  with  a  broken  wing  which  we  put  out  of 
its  misery  and  which  I  retained  for  my  collection, 
having  little  difficulty  in  preserving  it  as  the  poor 
creature  was  so  thin  that  there  was  no  fat  to  clean  from 
its  skin,  and  thus  relieving  me  of  a  great  piece  of 
work,  as  those  who  have  attempted  in  vain  to  remove 
all  grease  from  a  piece  of  swan's  down  can  well 
testify.  On  our  arrival  there  were  a  number  of  white 
egrets  feeding  close  to  the  reeds,  which  rose  in  the 
air  at  the  first  gun  shot ;  then  spreading  their  wings 
and  facing  the  wind,  they  were  slowly  lifted  up  to  a 
great  height  without  a  single  movement  or  effort  on 
their  part,  the  calm  and  steady  manner  in  which  it 
was  done  exciting  my  warmest  admiration.  We 
stayed  near  the  reeds  during  the  whole  morning,  but 
got  nothing  else  which  is  worth  mentioning  here. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  sailed  back  about  half-way 
to  Milang,  and,  having  anchored  the  boat  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  promontory,  all  went  ashore,  I  conceal- 
ing myself  behind  a  small  patch  of  coarse  rushes, 
while  S.  and  his  brother  walked  off  round  the  swamp. 
They  succeeded  in  flushing  a  number  of  birds  from 
time  to  time,  most  of  which  flew  near  me  with  the 
intention  of  settling  on  a  small  open  sheet  of  water 
quite  close  to  which  I  lay  hid,  and  thus  enabling  me 
to  get  some  fine  sport,  though  no  specimens,  for  they 
were  all  teal  which  passed  over,  nor  did  I  see  any 
other  variety  of  bird  while  I  remained  on  this  spot. 
About  four  o'clock  the  breeze  commenced  to  die 
slowly  down,  so  we  collected  our  birds  and  set  off 
home,  securing  a  Caspian  tern  on  the  way,  I  having 
thoroughly  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  of  little  use 
my  staying  any  longer  in  this  neighbourhood,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  variety  in  birds  and  the  difficulty  I 
must  experience  in  obtaining  them.  We  met  on  the 
way  some  fishermen,  who  hearing  that  I  was  collect- 
ing birds,  offered  me  a  pelican  for  sale,  which  they 
had  killed  with  the  intention  of  using  its  body  as 
fish  bait,  for  though  such  birds  avre  protected  by  law, 
very  little  respect  is  paid  towards  the  ordinance  by 
these  folk,  who  catch  the  pelicans  with  hook  and  line 
while  they  are  running  their  nets  and  when  the  latter 
swim  round  in  great  numbers  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
a  good  meal  from  the  useless  fish  which  the  fisher- 
men throw  away.  I  left  Milang  the  next  day  and 
returned  to  Belair  without  any  other  acquisitions  or 
any  more  sport 

On  the  two  other  occasions  on  which  I  went  to 
Lake  Alexandrina,  I  stayed  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  once  with  Y.,  a  boundary  rider  and  the 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
between  the  two  lakes,  the  other  time  with  X.,  a 
squatter,  both  of  whom  showed  me  great  hospitality 
and  aided  me  in  my  collecting  in  every  way  possible. 
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The  surrounding  country,  which  is  here  taken  up  with 
large  sheep  stations,  is  I  believe  admirably  suited  for 
dairying,  and  will  one  day  be  completely  occupied 
by  a  vast  number  of  small  holders.  The  swamps  on 
this  side  of  the  lake  are  reclaimed  by  the  erection  of 
a  dike  along  its  edge,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  water, 
sluices  being  left  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  land  thus  obtained,  though  I  am 
sure  that  the  destruction  of  these  marshes  will  be  a 
great  blow  to  the  water  fowl.  I  think  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Government  will  compel  all  station  owners 
along  the  bank  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  either  by  re- 
sumption or  by  the  effects  of  a  land  tax,  to  sub-divide 
their  estates,  and  that  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
swamps  the  birds  will  leave  the  locality  almost  for 
good.  It  was  while  staying  with  X.  that  I  first  saw 
sheep  handled  on  anything  like  a  large  scale,  for  I 
drove  out  with  him  in  a  home-made  buckboard  to  the 
yards  where  2,500  ewes  with  their  lambs  were  mus- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  tailing  and  ear-marking  the 
latter.  The  vehicle  we  drove  in  was  the  oddest  and 
yet  the  most  convenient  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
but  it  had  no  springs.  To  remedy  this  defect  it  was 
made  extraordinarily  long  between  the  wheels,  the 
seat  being  fixed  to  a  platform  of  springy  boards1  the 
ends  of  which  rested  on  the  axles,  so  that  there  was 
thus  practically  no  jolting,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
length  there  was  nothing  which  it  could  not  cross, 
nor  any  inequality  of  the  ground  which  retarded  it 
in  any  way. 

We  were  at  work  all  day  among  the  sheep.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  percentage  of  lambs 
to  ewes  was  only  sixty-nine,  though  this  was  con- 
sidered very  poor,  eighty  to  eighty-five  being  reckoned 
a  fair  number,  and  even  the  latter  comparing  badly 
with  the  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  we  count  upon  in 
Staffordshire,  for  merino  sheep  never  have  more  than 
one  lamb,  and  are  not  nearly  so  prolific  as  Shrop- 
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shires.  Tailing  lambs  in  such  large  numbers  was  cer- 
tainly a  novelty  to  me,  though  I  never  considered  it 
an  interesting  occupation,  nor  for  that  matter  wool 
growing  or  anything  to  do  with  sheep.  Cattle,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  found  of  absorbing  interest  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  anything  of  them,  and  I  was  sorely 
tempted  at  times  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
on  a  cattle  station  of  my  own,  as  it  is  a  wonderfully 
healthy  good  life,  with  a  dash  of  excitement  and 
danger  which  all  Englishmen  love.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  sheep  are  a  far  greater  tax  upon  a  man's  time 
and  need  much  more  attention  and  care  than  the 
bigger  animal,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  more  know- 
ledge too ;  for  though  there  is  many  a  man  in 
Australia  who  has  learnt  all  there  is  to  know  about 
cattle,  yet  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  one  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  sheep,  for  however 
much  of  his  life  a  man  may  have  spent  among  them, 
he  will  always  find  something  new  to  learn  every 
year.  They  are,  however,  most  uninteresting  and 
stupid  to  handle,  and  I  found  that  the  constant 
tinkering  with  them  was  dreadfully  monotonous.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  thirteen  oi  us  at  work,  but 
we  did  not  finish  tailing  the  lambs  until  four  o'clock, 
by  which  time  I  was  soaked  through  to  the  skin  with 
blood,  and  very  glad  to  give  my  arms  a  rest  from 
carrying  the  lambs  to  the  tailing  block. 

To-day,  as  we  were  going  out  to  the  yards, 
I  saw  emus  in  a  wild  state  for  the  first  time.  They 
were  grazing  quite  quietly  among  the  sheep  and  paid 
no  attention  to  us,  nor  did  they  even  appear  to  mind 
the  presence  of  any  of  the  stockmen,  continuing  feed- 
ing in  the  most  unconcerned  fashion  so  long  as  they 
were  not  approached  too  closely. 

On  another  occasion  when  sheep  were  being 
drafted  in  these  yards,  I  took  my  gun  with  me,  and 
visited  some  swamps  close  by,  where  stilts  and 
avocets  were  feeding  in  great  numbers.  I  obtained 
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three  species  in  all,  the  white  headed  stilt  (himanto- 
pus  leucocephalus),  the  banded  stilt  (cladorhynchus 
leucocephalus),  and  the  red  necked  avocet  (recurvi- 
rostra  novae-hoi  1  and iae),  of  which  the  first  and  the 
last  were  most  commonly  to  be  met  with.  The 
banded  stilt  is  a  magnificent  bird  with  a  broad  chest- 
nut band  across  the  breast  and  a  pure  white  head,  and 
since  this  was  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  I  ever 
obtained,  it  has  always  filled  me  with  pleasure  and 
delight  to  look  upon.  At  one  time  this  locality 
was  inhabited  by  numerous  plain  turkeys  (as  they 
are  called  in  Australia)  or  bustards  (eupodotis 
australis),  but  with  the  advent  of  the  foxes  and  the 
small  settler,  their  numbers  have  been  very  greatly 
diminished.  We  saw  four  of  them  to-day,  X.  shoot- 
ing one,  which  we  afterwards  ate,  and  very  good  I 
found  it  to  be.  I  could  not  help  but  admire  the 
way  in  which  they  took  flight,  for  spreading  their 
large  wings,  and  running  rapidly  along  the  ground 
they  rose  in  the  air  with  apparently  no  effort,  which 
they  did  as  soon  as  they  saw  us,  for  they  were  all 
very  wild  and  would  not  allow  us  to  approach  nearer 
to  them  than  250  yards.  The  usual  way  of  kill- 
ing them  is  from  a  buggy,  one  man  shooting,  while 
the  other  drives  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  vehicle  gets  within 
range  the  marksman  jumps  out  while  the  vehicle  is 
moving,  and  falls  flat  on  his  face  with  the  rifle  by 
his  side,  the  other  meanwhile  driving  rapidly  away. 
This  apparently  causes  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  bird,  who  goes  on  feeding  and  thus  allows  a  clear 
though  long  shot  to  be  taken  at  it. 

Birds  had  become  much  scarcer  on  the  lake  than 
they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the  ubiquitous  black 
cormorants  (phalacrocorax  carbo)  continued  to  hold 
their  ground  in  great  numbers,  sitting  on  the  willows 
and  twisting  their  ugly  heads  from  side  to  side  as 
they  watched  the  approach  of  any  man  in  the  most 
suspicious  manner.  I  shot  two  of  them,  both  being 
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literally  gorged  with  young  Murray  cod  of  all  sizes, 
of  which  they  must  take  heavy  toll  every  year.  One 
ardent,  but  in  my  opinion  rather  mistaken,  ornitholo- 
gist attempted  to  convince  me  that  the  food  of  these 
birds  mainly  consisted  of  vegetable  matter.  This 
may  be  true  of  the  New  Holland  darter,  whose 
stomach  I  have  certainly  found  filled  with  water 
weeds,  but  the  cormorant  I  must  convict  on  the 
clearest  evidence  to  be  a  cunning  and  voracious  con- 
sumer of  young  fish.  A  fair  number  of  night  herons 
(nycticorax  caledonicus)  also  inhabited  the  large 
weeping  willows  with  which  the  lake  was  here 
fringed,  but  in  nothing  like  the  vast  numbers  I  have 
met  them  on  the  river  banks  in  North  Queensland. 

The  more  I  saw  of  this  portion  of  South 
Australia,  the  more  was  I  convinced  that  one  day  it 
would  be  of  great  agricultural  importance  and  a  very 
rich  and  prosperous  neighbourhood  ;  for  many  parts 
of  it  could  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  as  well 
as  grazed,  and  when  I  compared  it  in  my  mind  with 
some  of  the  land  I  have  seen  in  England,  and  which 
poor  though  it  is  in  comparison,  yet  produces  wonder- 
ful results,  I  could  see  no  end  to  its  possibilities.  At 
one  time  much  of  the  land  round  the  lake  was  covered 
with  a  short  scrubby  little  bush  known  locally  as 
samphire,  which  is  considered  a  good  tonic  for  cattle, 
since  it  helps  them  to  keep  in  excellent  health  on 
account  of  its  saline  nature,  and  in  time  of  drought 
acts  as  a  relish,  so  that  they  will  eat  almost  any 
vegetable  matter.  It  is,  however,  gradually  disappear- 
ing under  constant  grazing,  and  I  had  pointed  out  to 
me  mariy  places,  now  green  paddocks,  which  several 
years  before  were  a  mass  of  samphire  without  a 
blade  of  grass.  Thus  the  land  improves  daily,  yet 
every  day  is  at  its  worst.  Rabbits  had  at  one  time 
been  a  considerable  pest  in  these  parts,  but  owing  to 
the  flatness  of  the  country  were  now  easily  kept  in 
check  by  the  use  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  which  is 
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poured  on  a  rabbit  who  is  then  released  into  a  warren 
and  all  egress  carefully  blocked  up,  when  the  fumes 
being  heavier  than  air  slowly  sink  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  completely  annihilate  any  living  creature  inhabit- 
ing the  holes. 

X.  lived  about  thirteen  miles  from  Tailem  Bend, 
where  for  a  short  distance  the  railway  and  the 
Murray  run  parallel  with  each  other,  the  latter  making 
a  broad  circular  sweep,  and,  cutting  its  way  into  a 
high  piece  of  ground,  forms  a  crescent  shape  precipi- 
tous bank  which  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 
Travelling  stock  in  the  olden  days  coming  up  from 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  first  came  in 
contact  with  a  postal  mail  route  at  the  Bend.  Here 
the  cattle  were  "  tailed,"  that  is,  allowed  to  graze 
under  supervisron,  while  word  was  forwarded  to  their 
owner  in  Adelaide  announcing  their  arrival,  who 
would  then  either  hurry  them  on  to  the  town  to  take 
advantage  of  a  rising  market  or  continue  to  "  tail 
'em  "  at  the  Bend  until  prices  improved,  from  which 
practice  the  township  acquired  its  curious  name.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  a  mere  siding  marked  its  present  site, 
but  with  the  opening  of  a  branch  line  to  Pinneroo  a 
few  houses  were  built,  including  a  store  and  a  hotel, 
while  as  in  all  probability  a  fresh  railway  is  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Bend,  destined  in  the  future  to 
reach  Renmark,  the  centre  of  a  great  fruit  growing 
district  on  the  Upper  Murray,  the  place  will,  sooner 
or  later,  become  one  of  importance,  and  the  spot 
which  was  at  one  time  marked  by  cattle  camps,  and 
even  now  by  a  few  scattered  houses  and  a  wooden 
platform  only,  may  expand  under  future  generations 
into  a  big  thriving  town,  perhaps  even  a  busy  sea- 
port. Who  knows? 

I  paid  my  last  visit  to  Lake  Alexandrina  on  the 
1 8th  of  August,  when  I  stopped  for  a  few  days  with 
one  Y.,  a  boundary  rider  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  which  marks  the  passage 
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between  this  lake  and  Lake  Albert.  He  was  a  quiet 
little  man,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
my  stay  comfortable  and  to  show  me  round  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain  which  fell  at  the  time,  I  spent  some  profitable 
days,  at  Point  Malcolm  on  which  the  lighthouse  was 
situated.  However,  the  only  duck  I  met  with  was  the 
white-eyed  duck  or  "  punkeri "  (nyroca  australis),  as 
it  was  called  by  the  local  inhabitants,  who  use  the  old 
Narrinyeri  name,  which  still  frequented  the  lake  in 
fair  numbers.  I  was  very  lucky  also  in  getting  a 
good  specimen  of  the  white  egret  (herodias  timorien- 
sis)  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  two  whistling 
eagles  (haliastur  sphenurus),  who  seeing  the  latter 
drop  some  distance  from  me  at  once  fell  upon  it,  and 
for  the  moment  made  me  fear  that  I  might  lose  the 
prize  I  had  so  long  desired.  Rushing  from  my  place 
of  concealment,  for  I  was  waiting  at  the  time  for  the 
cormorants  who  always  flew  past  the  point  in  great 
numbers  at  sundown,  I  waded  across  the  swamp 
shouting  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  frighten  away  the 
marauders.  The  egret  had  strength  enough  left  to 
repel  the  first  attack,  before  it  fell  into  the  water  on 
its  back,  when  the  eagles,  seeing  me  coming,  took  to 
flight,  and  at  a  short  distance  watched  me  bear  off 
the  bird  they  had  so  nearly  seized  themselves.  My 
only  other  real  acquisition  on  the  occasion  of  this 
expedition  was  a  couple  of  emu  chicks  which  Y. 
brought  home  one  day  for  a  friend,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately did  not  survive  the  loss  of  their  mother  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  days,  and  whose  skins  ulti- 
mately found  their  way  into  my  collection,  it  being 
an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  children 
missed  them  sadly,  for  they  pulled  them  about  and 
chased  them  every  where  for  the  short  time  they  lived, 
as  a  mark  of  genuine  affection. 

On  July  3rd,   at  the  invitation   of  S.,   I   spent 
nearly  a  week  on  the  mission  boat  s.s.  Etona,  which 
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sailed  between  Mannum  and  Morgan  on  the  River 
Murray.  To  get  to  Mannum  I  went  by  train  to 
Murray  Bridge,  and  thence  on  by  the  river  steamer. 
The  country  between  these  two  places  through  which 
the  Murray  flowed  had  no  especial  feature  to  attract 
one's  attention,  the  scenery  alternating  between  bare 
and  ugly  swamps  and  rolling  hills,  their  edges  worn 
away  in  many  places  by  the  river  so  as  to  become 
almost  precipitous,  and  their  sides  scored  deeply  by 
the  action  of  the  rainwater  which  ran  down  them. 
Wherever  this  had  occurred  these  high  banks  were 
very  bare ;  for  covered  only  by  a  few  stunted  trees 
and  devoid  of  grass,  their  yellow  sides  had  a  most 
desolate  and  barren  appearance  We  passed  a  big 
swamp  bordering  the  Murray,  about  six  miles  in 
length,  which  the  Government  were  reclaiming  by 
means  of  a  big  dyke  erected  along  its  edge  to  keep 
out  the  river  water,  trampling  it  firm  by  a  big  mob 
of  bullocks,  who  were  used  for  this  purpose  as  well 
as  for  draught.  I  think  there  was  very  little  doubt 
of  the  undertaking  being  a  great  success  if  the 
mound  would  stand  the  strain  of  a  heavy  flood,  for 
the  opening  up  of  such  a  big  tract  of  fertile  soil 
would  supply  land  to  many  settlers,  and  must  ulti- 
mately bring  a  very  rich  return  for  the  outlay.  The 
captain  of  the  Tyro,  the  boat  on  which  I  was  travel- 
ling to  Mannum.,  told  me  of  the  good  luck  he  had 
experienced  some  few  years  ago,  when  his  engines 
blew  up  about  five  miles  from  Mannum,  the  boiler 
exploding,  shattering  completely  the  floor  of  the 
wheel  house  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  allowing 
him  to  fall  through  the  aperture  thus  made  into  the 
stoke  hole  underneath,  where  he  was  severely  scalded 
by  the  escaping  steam.  He  was  an  odd  individual 
with  sundry  portions  of  his  ears  missing,  and  his  face 
covered  with  the  scars  of  his  burns,  but  as  I  have  said 
before  considered  himself  a  very  lucky  individual, 
and  I  thought  so  too.  Local  tradition  said  that  the 
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old  Scotchman  who  had  driven  the  engines  for  many 
years  was  so  cut  up  at  the  loss  of  his  precious  boilers, 
that  on  being  sent  off  to  Mannum  for  assistance  he 
returned  with  an  engineer  instead  of  a  doctor,  this 
being  the  only  sort  of  skilled  attention  he  considered 
necessary. 

S.  met  me  on  my  arrival  at  Mannum,  telling  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  that  day  owing 
to  the  illness  of  his  engineer  M.,  who  was  down  with 
influenza  at  Milang,  so  we  occupied  our  time  by  pay- 
ing visits  to  various  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  lis- 
tening to  an  entertainment  given  by  children  at  the 
public  school.  Mannum  was  a  far  busier  place  com- 
mercially than  the  bulk  of  Australian  bush  towns 
usually  are,  there  being  at  least  two  thriving  manu- 
facturing firms,  the  one  making  oil  engines  and  motor 
boats,  the  other  agricultural  implements,  and  though  I 
have  no  doubt  they  made  other  things  as  well,  it  was 
the  construction  of  these  especially  which  caught  my 
eye.  In  the  evening  S.  and  I  went  out  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  to  a  place  called  Pellering  Flat,  where  he 
held  evensong ;  but  as  it  was  a  very  cold  clear  night 
with  a  biting  wind,  the  drive  was  far  from  pleasant, 
and  we  were  not  at  all  sorry  after  it  was  over  to 
regain  the  warmth  of  the  Etona. 

The  s.s.  mission  boat  Etona  was,  I  should  say, 
about  forty  feet  long  and  driven  by  two  paddle 
wheels.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  boat  S.'s  study  was 
situated  (on  the  sofa  of  which  I  slept)  ;  then  came  the 
engines,  next  a  dining  room,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
a  narrow  gangway  a1  small  chapel  situated  in  the 
stern.  Over  the  engines,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  upper 
deck,  was  placed  the  wheel  house  and  a  bed  room  for 
the  clergyman  in  charge  of  the  boat  and  the  river 
parish,  while  on  the  lower  deck  and  fore  of  the  paddle 
boxes,  on  each  side  of  the  engines,  were  the  offices  and 
the  engineer's  room.  There  was  plenty  of  open  deck 
space  at  both  ends  of  the  ship.  S.  left  early  the  next 
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morning  by  road  for  Teal  Flat,  asking  me  to  follow 
up  the  same  evening  with  M.,  the  engineer,  as  soon  as 
the  latter  should  arrive.  I  spent  most  of  the  day 
walking  round  the  neighbourhood  and  exploring 
some  swamps  after  birds,  though  with  no  result,  until 
about  4 o'clock  when  M.  staggered  on  board  completely 
exhausted,  having  travelled  over  sixty  miles  that  day 
from  Milang  in  a  coach,  while  he  was  still  suffering 
from  a  bad  attack  of  influenza.  He  said  that  if  I 
would  go  ashore  and  buy  provisions,  and  then  steer 
the  boat,  we  could  get  up  to  Teal  Flat  that  night,  but 
that  he  was  too  sick  to  do  anything  else  than  sit 
down  below  in  the  stoke  hole  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
engines,  for  his  son,  who  lived  at  Mannum,  had  fired 
up  for  him  earlier  in  the  day.  We  left  about  five 
o'clock  on  our  journey  up  the  river,  and  from  that 
time  until  a  quarter  to  eight  I  heard  no  sound  or  saw 
nothing  of  M.,  for  I  dare  not  leave  the  wheel  for  fear 
of  running  into  the  bank,  while  to  make  matters 
worse  it  gradually  got  so  very  dark,  that  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  see  the  water  of  the  river.  At  last,  to 
my  great  relief,  just  as  I  began  to  feel  decidedly  un- 
comfortable, for  I  was  in  a  quite  unknown  neighbour- 
hood, M.'s  voice  was  heard  below  saying  that  we  had 
arrived,  and  the  engines  stopped.  We  then  moored 
to  the  bank,  and  my  companion,  after  saying  "  I  can 
do  no  more,"  promptly  retired  to  his  bunk,  for  he  was 
not  a  young  man,  and  had  shown  a  great  deal  of 
courage  in  getting  as  far  as  he  did  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  there  was  no  sign  of  S.,  after  eating  my 
supper  I  turned  in  for  the  night 

July  $th. — S.  turned  up  this  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  having  missed  us  the  night  before  in  the  dark, 
for  we  had  moored  at  the  wrong  spot.  As  he  had  to 
conduct  matins  at  Teal  Flat,  we  did  not  leave  until 
about  12,30,  when  we  set  off  for  Chucka  Bend,  where 
another  service  was  held,  S.  bicycling  some  distance 
from  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  Church  was 
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situated.  Here  the  high  cliffs,  which  border  the  river, 
became  a  distinct  feature  of  the  landscape,  rising  as 
they  do  sheer  from  the  waters'  edge  to  a  height  of 
from  150  to  200  feet.  The  holes,  of  which  they  are 
full,,  afforded  a  home  to  the  sulphur  crested  cocka- 
toos (cacatua  galerita),  who  were  very  wild,  and  who, 
rising  from  their  lofty  stations  with  loud  and  most  dis- 
cordant cries  on  the  approach  of  man  or  boat,  would 
fly  off  to  some  distant  tree,  where  they  would  sit 
scolding  until  the  intruder  departed  before  returning 
to  their  ancient  abode.  At  Chucka  Bend  I  walked  lo 
the  top  of  these  cliffs,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  to  be  obtained,  especially  of 
the  magnificent  sweep  here  made  by  the  river,  and  of 
the  fine  cliffs  fringing  the  Bend  at  the  water's  edge. 
We  did  not,  however,  stay  at  this  place  very  long,  for 
on  S.'s  return  about  four  o'clock  we  once  more  got 
under  weigh  and  proceeded  to  Caurnamont,  where  we 
moored  for  the  night,  the  distance  being  short  by  land 
but  a  long  way  round  by  boat.  Busy  though  he  had 
been,  S.'s  work  was  not  yet  done,  for  after  tea  we  bor- 
rowed a  sulky  from  a  Mr.  T.,  close  to  whose  house 
we  lay,  and  drove  out  from  the  river,  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  to  a  small  church  where  evensong  was  first 
held,  and  then  Sunday  school  or  a  confirmation  class, 
I  forget  which.  Afterwards  back  once  more  in  the 
pouring  rain  to  Caurnamont,  where  we  had  some 
supper  with  Mr.  T.  and  his  family.  Our  host,  an  old 
gentleman  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  squatted 
some  years  ago  on  a  portion  of  the  land  he  now  held, 
told  me  that  at  one  time  he  sheared  16,000  sheep 
annually,  but  that  he  had  met  with  heavy  losses,  and 
now  only  possessed  about  two  thousand  head.  We 
talked  for  some  time  together  and  I  found  him  a 
very  interesting  personage,  especially  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  in  days  gone  by.  He  resolutely 
declined  to  believe  that  I  was  married,  his  last  words 
as  I  left  the  room  being,  "  You  are  too  young  a  cove 
for  that." 
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We  stayed  all  July  26th  and  most  of  the  ?/th  at 
Caurnamont  to  give  M.  a  spell  in  bed  and  the  chance 
of  recovering  his  strength.  On  the  first  day  S.  ind 
I  went  out  with  our  guns  and  obtained  a  few  species 
of  dotterel,  a  yellow  banded  parakeet  (barnardius 
zonarius),  and  a  magpie  lark  (grallina  picata),  though 
most  of  these  came  to  an  unhappy  end.  The  lark, 
which  by  the  way  I  found  hanging  by  a  leg  in  a  wire 
fence,  and  the  parakeet  I  skinned  the  same  night 
while  S.  read  evensong  in  the  wool  shed,  putting  the 
rest  in  the  meat  safe  for  the  night  to  protect  them 
from  rats  and  other  vermin.  Most  unfortunately  M. 
arising  from  his  bed  of  sickness  the  next  day,  went  to 
the  meat  safe  to  get  dinner,  and  finding  these  birds 
inside  flung  them  into  the  river  in  a  rage,  erroneously 
imagining  that  we  had  intended  to  feed  him  on  them 
by  way  of  an  invalid's  diet.  Birds  were  very  scarce, 
though  we  saw  one  fine  old  spoonbill  wading  round 
the  swamp  and  swinging  his  head  from  side  to  side 
in  the  peculiar  fashion  these  birds  have  while  feed- 
ing. On  the  latter  day,  while  out  shooting,  I  picked 
up  a  freshly  decapitated  turtle  of  the  kind  called  by 
the  natives  "emys,"  and  on  meeting  a  fisherman 
enquired  of  him  whether  he  had  caught  many,  and 
why  it  was  without  a  head.  He  replied  that  the 
turtles  were  so  destructive  of  fish  spawn,  that  a  scalp 
fee  of  one  penny  was  paid  on  the  head  of  each  by 
the  Government,  and  that  he  caught  a  good  many 
from  time  to  time.  On  further  enquiry,  I  found  that 
in  the  past  year  the  South  Australian  Government  had 
paid  over  £600  in  scalping  fees  to  various  people  for 
116,000  turtles  and  34,000  cormorants,  thus  satisfac- 
torily explaining  why  the  cormorants  are  so  shy,  and 
look  upon  every  man  with  suspicion  ;  for  when  one 
contemplates  what  a  hunting  the'y  must  have  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  furnish  such  an  enormous  "  bag," 
it  would  be  decidedly  strange  if  they  were  at  all 
otherwise.  In  spite  of  all  this  I  saw  hundreds  of  them 
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on  the  Murray  and  lake  waters,  so  that  I  am  sure 
many  must  pour  in  from  outside  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  are  shot,  and  should  this  be  the  case  it 
will  be  many  years  before  their  numbers  are  at  all 
reduced,  or  the  Government  get  anything  like  the  full 
value  for  their  money,  or  even  justify  its  expenditure. 
About  4  o'clock  on  the  2/th  we  left  Caurnamont  for 
Walker's  Flat,  where  I  secured  a  beautiful  pair  of 
yellow  bellied  parakeets  (platycercus  flaviventris), 
which  species  seemed  to  be  very  common  along  that 
portion  of  the  river  up  which  we  had  hitherto  passed. 
The  "  Nellie,"  a  river  trading  steamer,  was  moored 
above  us,  a  travelling  emporium,  on  board  of  which 
we  went  in  order  to  examine  the  stock,  where  one 
could  buy  anything  from  a  ten  ton  Jack  to  a  fowl, 
S.  purchasing  one  of  the  latter  for  a  shilling,  and 
taking  his  pick  from  a  big  crate  of  live  chickens  slung 
over  the  ship's  side. 

We  spent  the  whole  of  July  28th  at  "  sea,"  tra- 
velling from  Walker's  Flat  to  Swan  Reach,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  which  latter  place  we  reached  between 
five  and  six,  after  a  most  unpleasant  day,  driving 
squalls  of  sleet  and  bitter  blasts  of  wind  continuing 
the  whole  time.  The  lofty  cliffs  now  occurred  fre- 
quently, and  made  the  river  scenery  appear  very  fine. 
They  were,  as  usual,  full  of  cockatoos  which  abounded 
in  even  greater  numbers.  I  got  in  one  lucky  shot 
from  out  of  the  wheel  house,  and  secured  an  old  cock 
bird,  but  though  I  hoped  that  his  companions  would 
have  hovered  round  and  enabled  me  to  get  in  another 
shot,  they  exhibited  no  such  regard,  for  as  soon  as 
I  landed  in  the  dinghy,  with  one  final  ear-splitting 
screech  they  immediately  flew  off  and  abandoned  the 
unhappy  one  to  his  fate.  The  wounded  bird  showed 
great  courage,  biting  and  scratching  savagely  at  me, 
but  it  availed  him  little,  and  the  mortal  remains  of 
cacatua  galerita  accompanied  me  on  board.  The 
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water  now  became  very  rough,  and  I  felt  quite  sea 
sick  at  the  motion  of  the  boat. 

About  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  Big  Bend. 
Here  we  went  ashore  to  see  a  certain  Mrs.  B.,  whose 
husband  had  bought  the  place  from  one  Captain  A., 
who  had  first  squatted  in  the  locality.  Our  hostess 
kindly  gave  me  a  fine  picture  of  the  house,  showing 
the  river  in  flood,  the  big  swamp  in  front  of  the  resi- 
dence, and  the  foot  bridge  over  it,  forming  altogether 
a  very  typical  piece  of  Murray  scenery,  while  as  the 
photograph  was  taken  from  the  high  cliffs  opposite 
the  house,  it  included  a  great  deal  of  the  distant 
country  which  was  invisible  from,  the  bank  itself. 
The  Murray  valley  is  here,  I  should  say,  about  three 
or  four  miles  across,  the  river  bending  from  side  to 
side,  cliffs  and  swamps  occurring  on  each  bank 
alternately. 

On  the  29th  we  made  a  short  journey  of  fifteen 
miles  to  the  small  settlement  of  Blanchtown,  by  good 
luck  securing  on  the  way  a  fine  female  specimen  of 
the  New  Holland  darter  (plotus  novae-Hollandiae). 
I  was  at  the  wheel  when  we  passed  her  sitting  on  a 
dead  branch,  but  managed  to  get  close  enough  to  pick 
up  my  gun  and  knock  her  over,  though  I  had  to  leave 
the  Etona  for  a  few  seconds  to  look  after  herself,  thus 
making  good  the  only  chance  I  had  while  in  Australia 
of  getting  a  shot  at  this  bird,  and  being  naturally  very 
pleased  at  having  added  it  to  my  collection.  We  saw 
some  crested  pigeons  at  Swan  Reach  before  we  left 
in  the  morning,  but  I  failed  to  obtain  any.  In  the 
evening  we  called  on  H.,  who  was  postmaster  at 
Blanchtown,  an  Englishman  and  a  native  of  Lich- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  an  agreeable  and  well-informed 
man,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation  about  the 
old  country,  and  the  advantages  which  the  new 
offered.  Here,  as  elsewhere  along  the  riverside,  both 
on  the  boat  and  on  shore,  I  was  offered  that  warm- 
hearted hospitality,  characteristic  of  all  Australians, 
and  which  did  so  much  to  render  our  sojourn  in  the 
Commonwealth  more  than  enjoyable  and  never  to  be 
forgotten. 
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On  the  3Oth  I  was  destined  to  receive  another  un- 
pleasant surprise,  for  in  the  course  of  the  night  the 
door  of  the  wheel  house  was  blown  open  by  the  wind, 
and  the  rats  getting  in  demolished  many  of  the  birds 
which  I  had  collected  on  the  journey,  so  that  there 
was  "  nought  to  be  done,  nought  to  be  said  "  but  fling 
the  remains  overboard,  where  they  joined  the  others 
M.  had  previously  committed  to  the  waves.  After 
this  unfortunate  episode  we  left  Blanchtown,  and 
making  a  run  of  forty  miles  arrived  at  Morgan  about 
five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  country 
in  the  course  of  the  day  altered  considerably,  the 
cliffs  becoming  much  less  frequent  and  the  shores 
more  heavily  timbered,  while  we  found  the  current 
also  a  good  deal  stronger,  and  from  time  to  time 
encountered  awkward  turns  in  the  river.  We  passed 
a  few  reed  beds  here  and  there,  and  in  consequence 
saw  more  ducks,  though,  as  a  whole,  bird  life  was 
remarkably  scarce.  I  killed  two  little  black  cor- 
morants (P.  sulcirostris)  with  one  shot,  as  they  flew 
past,  but  besides  these  obtained  only  one  other  bird 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  whistling  eagle,  who  sat 
fully  gorged  on  a  tree  watching  us  pass,  so  that  when 
at  last  he  did  take  it  into  his  head  to  fl'y,  it  was  too 
late.  I  saw  one  of  these  birds  make  two  marvellous 
stoops  at  a  black  duck,  who  was  flying  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  boat,  and  who  desperately  flung 
herself  into  the  water,  and  dived  to  escape  her  enemy, 
while  the  eagle,  shooting  up  into  the  air,  made  a 
second  attack,  when  its  quarry  again  attempted  to 
take  refuge  in  flight.  The  approach  of  the  Etonai 
sent  the  two  birds  off  in  different  directions.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  Morgan,  it  being  as  uninterest- 
ing as  all  Australian  bush  towns  are,  but  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I  saw  its  tin  roofs,, 
which  a  sudden  turn  of  the  river  brought  into  view, 
and  realised  that  my  voyage  of  1 50  miles  was  at  last 
over. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE     COORONG. 

I  had  so  often  heard  while  staying  in  South 
Australia  of  the  abundant  bird  life  to  be  met  with 
up  the  Coorong,  that  I  determined  not  to  leave  the 
State  without  going  there.  Accordingly  in  September, 
1909,  I  made  my  preparations,  and  on  the  6th  of  the 
month  left  Belair  for  that  purpose. 

The  Coorong  is  a  long  narrow  salt  water  lake  or 
inlet,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  from  the 
Murray  mouth  eastward  for  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles.  At  its  greatest  breadth  it  is  not  more 
than  three  miles  across,  and  is  only  separated  from 
the  sea  itself  by  a  narrow  band  of  sand  hills,  whose 
average  width  is  only  about  two  thousand  yards.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
this  portion  of  the  southern  shore  of  Australia  was 
composed  of  marshy  flats,  upon  which  the  sea  beat 
unceasingly,  and  that  in  time  a  small  beach  was 
formed,  which  grew  in  size  as  the  sea  slowly  receded, 
until  a  high  ridge  of  sand  hills  was  formed  between 
the  ocean  and  the  swamps.  This  process  can  be  now 
seen  in  miniature  on  many  parts  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Alexandrina,  where  between  the  lake  itself  and 
the  swamps  which  fringe  its  edges,  a  small  but  firm 
causeway  of  sand  raised  by  the  action  of  the  waves 
is  often  to  be  met  with,  along  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  walk  with  both  safety  and  comfort,  though 
a  single  step  to  the  right  or  left  would  land  one  in 
mud  or  water  up  to  the  knees.  The  Coorong  itself 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  marsh,  partly  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  creeks  and  other  streams  that  run  into 
it  and  which  have  helped  to  keep  it  clean  and 
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navigable,  but  principally  I  think  on  account  of  the 
current  created  by  the  wind,  which  banks  the  water 
up  at  its  south  eastern  extremity,  and  then  turning 
round  and  blowing  suddenly  from  the  sea  sweeps  the 
passage  clear  by  the  suddenness  of  the  flood.  N.,  the 
fisherman,  who  went  with  me  on  the  expedition,  con- 
firmed me  in  my  opinion  by  telling  me  that  the  water 
rises  and  falls  as  much  as  six  and  seven  feet  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  wind.  The  Coorong  can  be 
crossed  in  several  places,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
for  its  average  depth  is  very  small,  so  that  the  wind 
call  exercise  great  power  and  the  backward  flow  of 
the  water  would  easily  keep  it  clear.  At  its  south- 
eastern extremity  it  gradually  narrows,  until  it 
finally  comes  to  a  termination  in  a  string  of  salt 
marshy  lakes  and  swamps.  The  natives  call  this 
waterway  "  Kurangh,"  or  the  "  neck,"  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  Europeans  into  the  word  "  Coorong." 

I  reached  Goolwa  about  noon  on  the  5th,  and 
was  met  by  N.,  who  was  to  come  with  me  as  a  com- 
panion, and  who  at  once  said  that  everything  was 
ready  for  an  immediate  start,  and  that  his  boat,  an 
eighteen  footer,  was  lying  alongside  the  wharf. 
However,  before  leaving  the  town,  I  called  on  E., 
the  police  officer,  within  whose  district  the  Coorong 
lay,  and  to  whom  I  showed  my  licence  to  kill  pro- 
tected birds,  as  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  suppress  all 
illegal  shooting.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  come  up 
with  me,  as  I  knew  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with 
this  waterway  than  himself,  but  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  for  the  moment,  although  he  would  follow 
me  up  in  his  own  boat  if  he  could  get  leave  from 
headquarters.  As  I  had  no  wish  to  delay  my  depar- 
ture, we  then  hoisted  our  sails  and  set  off  without 
him. 

For  the  first  nine  miles  we  followed  the  western 
course  of  the  River  Murray  down  a  narrow  channel 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  On  the  left  lay  Hind- 
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marsh  Island  (Kunarangh  or  the  "  points "),  a  big 
fertile  island  lying  at  the  south-western  corner  of 
Lake  Alexandrina,  while  on  our  right  a  narrow  strip 
of  sand  hills,  covered  with  a  little  poor  dried-up 
vegetation,  separated  us  from  the  ocean  itself.  This 
island  is  thickly  inhabited  and  supports  a  very  fair 
number  of  farmers,  as  many  as  fourteen  families 
having  their  homes  upon  it,  yet  all  the  same  it  was  a 
dull  looking  place,  and  I  was  very  glad  I  had  not  to 
live  there.  Though  the  wind  came  freshly  from  the 
south-east,  the  current  flowed  strongly  in  our  favour, 
and  we  were  able  to  make  fair  progress. 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  on  first  seeing  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Murray  was  to  put  it  very  mildly 
indeed,  for  I  expected  to  find  the  channel  broadening 
out  into  a  wide  expanse  of  water  and  forming  a 
large  open  passage  into  the  sea  through  which  ships 
of  large  tonnage  might  come  in  or  go  out.  Instead  of 
this,  the  stream  of  water  gradually  contracted,  until 
at  last  the  so-called  mighty  Murray,  the  river  which 
drains  half  a  continent,  and  the  length  of  whose  tri- 
butaries comprises  many  thousands  of  miles  of  rivers, 
creeks,  and  streams,  flows  out  into  the  sea  through  a 
narrow  opening,  which  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  few  score  yards  across.  I  think  Charles  Sturt's 
feelings  must  have  been  the  same  as  mine,  though 
much  more  deeply  marked,  when  he  discovered  that 
the  end  of  his  labours  was  simply  this,  that  the  river 
was  nothing  more  than  an  inland  canal,  quite  unfitted 
for  opening  up  trade  with  the  outside  world,  and  that 
it  could  only  be  used  as  a  source  of  water  for  irriga- 

NOTE. — Sturt  says  : — "The  mouth  of  the  channel  is  defended 
by  a  doable  line  of  breakers,  amidst  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  venture  except  in  calm  and  summer  weather, 
and  the  line  of  foam  is  unbroken  from  one  end  of 
Encounter  Bay  to  the  other.  Thus  were  our  fears  of  the 
impracticability  and  inutility  of  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  lake  and  the  ocean  confirmed." 
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tion  or  as  an  inland  highway.  Tis  true  these  are  very 
useful  attributes  in  themselves,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  Murray  compare  with  the  Amazon  or  the 
Nile,  with  the  Ganges,  or  even  with  old  Father 
Thames  himself. 

I  was  told  that  a  plan  had  been  on  foot  for 
some  years  to  connect  Goolwa  with  the  sea  at  Port 
Victor  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  so  by  linking  the 
Murray  with  the  ocean,  to  enable  ships  of  large 
tonnage  either  to  enter  the  river  itself,  or  else  to  take 
the  inland  grown  wheat,  wool,  and  other  produce 
direct  from  the  river  boats  and  thus  save  the  cost  of 
railway  transit  from  the  river  towns  to  Adelaide.  I 
hardly  think,  however,  that  this  will  be  done  for 
many  years,  partly  because  the  lake  will  never  be 
navigable  by  big  ships  on  account  of  its  extreme 
shallowness,  the  average  depth  I  believe  being  only 
about  ten  feet,  but  more  especially  because  the  scheme 
will  meet  with  hot  opposition  from  all  such  riverside 
towns  as  Morgan,  Murray  Bridge,  and  Tailem  Bend, 
who  fear  that  much  of  the  river  trade,  which  now 
stops  with  them  and  passes  through  their  hands  to  the 
railways,  would  otherwise  go  straight  to  Victor  Har- 
bour and  Port  Adelaide  by  water.  The  common  oppo- 
sition thus  aroused  would  effectually  stifle  any  scheme 
which  might  benefit  Goolwa  and  a  few  scattered 
areas  alone,  though  in  the  end  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
the  wisest  policy  to  adopt. 

At  Murray  mouth  the  three  different  channels  of 
the  river  meet  The  western  we  had  just  come  down  ; 
a  second  ran  between  Hindmarsh  and  Mundoo 
islands ;  a  third,  the  eastern,  up  which  we  had  now 
to  proceed,  had  on  its  northern  side  Mundoo  Island 
(Mullangengun,  or  the  "  place  of  she-oaks  "),  and  on 
its  southern  a  continuation  of  the  narrow  strip  of  bare 
sand  hills.  In  spite  of  the  strong  current  which  swept 
back  and  forth  through  this  narrow  opening,  the 
mouth  has  never  got  any  wider,  though  the  sand  con- 
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tinually  alters  its  position,  causing  new  banks  to  form 
and  old  ones  to  disappear,  while  all  conditions  com- 
bine to  make  the  locality  dangerous.  On  one  of  the 
sand  spits  which  were  covered  with  great  numbers  of 
cormorants,  pelicans,  and  gulls,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  some  white  breasted  oyster  catchers  (haematopus 
longirostris),  but  failed  to  obtain  one.  As  the  wind 
had  now  almost  completely  dropped  and  the  current 
had  turned  against  us,  for  we  had  passed  the  river 
mouth,  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  towing,  each  of 
us  landing  in  turn  and  pulling  the  boat  for  about  a 
mile  until  on  nearing  the  opening  into  the  lake  the 
channel  twisted  and  we  were  able  once  more  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wind.  We  found  it  very  difficult 
to  walk  through  the  loose  and  often  drifting  sand, 
for  in  several  places  the  wind  was  banking  it  up  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  in  a  hill  twenty  feet  high,  while 
the  current  was  carrying  it  away  rapidly  at  its  base, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  continually 
moving  with  a  slight  hissing  noise  and  sliding  down 
into  the  channel.  After  sailing  four  or  five  miles 
further,  we  passed  a  long  point  of  land  running  out 
from  the  shore  on  our  right,  and  still  known  by  the 
uncorrupted  native  name  of  "  Tau-adjeri,"  or  the 
place  of  red  ochre.  At  one  time  this  was  a  very 
favourite  spot  at  which  the  aboriginals  camped,  while 
even  now  the  large  mounds  of  shells,  which  they 
brought  from  the  beach  to  eat,  and  whose  broken  re- 
mains heaped  up  among  the  sand  now  alone  stand 
as  a  link  with  the  past,  could  still  be  easily  seen  from 
the  boat.  This  locality  is  also  a  favourite  one  for 
the  fishermen,  who  have  erected  several  small  perma- 
nent huts  near  the  shore  for  their  accommodation 
while  fishing  in  these  waters. 

About  two  miles  further  on,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Coorong  itself,  we  made  our  first  camp.  As  it 
was  late  and  we  wished  to  make  an  early  start  in  the 
morning,  we  did  not  erect  a  tent,  but  rigged  up  our 
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stretchers  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  board,  and  then,  setting  our  net  for  mullet, 
turned  in  for  the  night.  I  lay  awake  some  time 
watching  the  stars,  as  the  atmosphere  was  cold  and 
clear,  but  when  I  did  go  to  sleep  it  was  for  good  and 
all,  and  I  did  not  open  my  eyes  again  until  just  before 
daybreak. 

September  "Jth. — The  first  thing  on  getting  up 
was  to  run  our  net  and  to  clean  and  cook  for  break- 
fast the  few  mullet  which  we  found  in  it ;  then  to  eat 
the  same,  and  finally  to  look  round  our  camp,  as  we 
had  arrived  after  dark  the  night  before,  and  had 
been  unable  to  see  anything  of  the  locality.  Close  to 
it  were  numerous  mounds  of  shells,  all  of  one  species, 
and  similar  to  those  I  referred  to  yesterday,  as  being 
very  prominent  at  Tau-adjeri.  These  I  searched 
carefully  in  hopes  of  finding  some  aboriginal  wea- 
pons or  bones,  which  had  been  buried  for  years,  until 
the  wind  with  one  of  its  strange  freaks  commenced 
to  scoop  out  places  on  which  it  had  thereto  piled  up 
the  sand,  and  leave  bare  those  relics  of  a  bye-gone 
generation.  Of  weapons  there  were  none,  but  I  found 
numerous  human  bones  all  bleached  white  by  the  sun 
and  all  crumbling  to  decay,  though  none  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  sufficient  preservation  to  be  at  all 
worth  keeping.  I  have  seen  similar  heaps  of  shells 
elsewhere,  as  at  St.  George's  Basin,  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  they  also  consisted  of  nothing  but  the 
remains  of  that  shell  fish,  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
but  which  we  all  called  clams  or  "  pippies."  The 
spot  at  which  we  camped  was  close  to  an  eminence 
known  as  "  Lousy  Jack's  Hill,"  so  called  from  a  dirty 
old  stockman  who  at  one  time  dwelt  on  it,  and  whose 
personal  habits  have  left  this  sole  memorial  of  their 
owner.  After  breakfast  we  got  out  the  sweeps,  the 
wind  not  yet  having  risen,  and  rowed  about  a  couple 
of  miles  to  some  sand  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Coorong,  where  again  I  hoped  to  find  remains  of  the 
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black  tribe  which  once  inhabited  these  parts,  but  was 
once  more  disappointed,  for  I  discovered  nothing  but 
a  few  broken  bones,  and  half  a  stone  pulper  used  by 
the  women  in  preparing  their  food. 

A  fair  breeze  now  sprung  up  from  the  north- 
west and  enabled  us  to  make  rapid  progress,  though 
we  did  not  land  during  the  course  of  the  whole  day, 
as  we  were  anxious  to  make  as  long  a  run  as  possible 
while  the  wind  remained  in  a  favourable  quarter. 

At  one  point  the  Coorong  narrowed  down  to 
quite  a  small  channel,  and  a  long  spit  of  sand  made 
a  crossing  possible  when  the  water  was  low.  It  was 
to  this  spot,  that  the  ship-wrecked  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Brigantine  Mar i ah.  were  guided  by  the 
natives,  members  of  the  Narringyeri  tribe,  who  once 
inhabited  these  parts,  and  where  they  were  massacred 
wholesale  in  cold  blood.  This  occurred  about  July, 
1840,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
"  Immigrants'  Crossing."  Though  the  Narringyeri 
had  apparently  only  robbery  in  view  in  perpetrating 
this  particular  crime,  it  was  not  the  only  one  they 
were  responsible  for  ;  for  they  seem  to  have  been  an 
unusually  warlike  and  turbulent  tribe,  and  in  this 
respect  far  different  from  the  other  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive aboriginals  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  To  the  north  of  this  portion  of  the  Coorong, 
lay  what  appeared  to  be  good  dairying  land,  which 
at  some  future  date  will,  I  am  sure,  support  a  great 
number  of  people ;  while  to  the  south,  stretched  the 
everlasting  row  of  sand  hills,  at  one  time  covered 
with  coarse  vegetation  and  creeping  plants,  but  over 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  the  sand  has  lately 
commenced  to  drift  and  rapidly  overwhelm  in  its 
relentless  clutches.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
a  great  drift  slowly  advancing  over  the  scrub  in  its 
steady  march,  while  down  its  lofty  crest,  often  close 
on  twenty  feet  high,  the  wind  rolled  the  sand  in  a 
continual  stream.  This  was  not  a  gradual  change  of 
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nature  which  covered  a  multitude  of  years,  but  a 
quick,  sudden  alteration,  effected  rapidly  before  one's 
very  eyes ;  for  literally  as  one  watched  a  blade  of 
grass,  a  small  plant  or  a  shell,  it  disappeared  from 
view,  while  so  instantaneous  and  complete  was  the 
inundation  that  nothing  remained  to  mark  the  site  of 
what  could  be  seen  a  minute  before,  but  a  white  and 
glistening  sheet  of  sand.  In  a1  few  years  the  drifts 
will  have  covered  the  entire  peninsula  as  completely 
as  they  have  already  done  the  end  next  to  Murray 
Mouth,  which  N.  remembered  in  his  younger  days  to 
have  been  clothed  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
scrub.  My  companion  accounted  for  the  change  by 
the  introduction  of  sheep ;  for  these  animals,  he  said, 
by  following  their  usual  beaten  tracks,  broke  the  face 
of  the  vegetation,  and  allowed  the  wind  to  get  in 
and  commence  its  scooping  operations  ;  making  from 
that  moment  the  destruction  of  all  vegetation  a  mere 
matter  of  time,  unless  man  himself  would  step  in  and 
wrestle  with  the  forces  of  nature.  In  many  places 
marrum  grass,  a  grass  singularly  suited  to  a  sand 
soil,  had  been  planted,  and  by  covering  the  bare  sur- 
face of  the  hills,  prevented  the  wind  from  forming 
the  drifts.  It  is  not  only  by  the  Coorong  that  this 
drifting  takes  place,  but  all  round  the  lake  district, 
where  the  landowners  by  foolishly  stripping  the 
country  of  trees  had  opened  the  way  for  the  ravages 
of  the  wind. 

About  half -past  two  we  observed  a  whitish  haze 
coming  up  from  the  south-east  and  gradually  spread- 
ing from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  its  appearance  indicat- 
ing the  near  approach  of  a  sea  breeze.  This  unfor- 
tunately proved  to  be  the  case,  for  shortly  afterwards 
the  favourable  wind  fell,  then  followed  a  calm  of 
nearly  an  hour's  duration,  after  which  a  head  wind 
commenced  to  blow.  As  we  were  now  close  to  that 
spot  known  as  the  Needles,  where  the  water  narrowed 
down  to  a  mere  channel  and  rocks  began  to  show 
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themselves,  peeping  in  every  direction  above  the  sur- 
face, we  stood  off  to  the  northern  shore,  and  then, 
making  a  second  but  much  longer  tack,  ran  into  the 
mouth  of  the  narrows  themselves,  where  navigation 
commenced  to  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
where,  for  fear  of  the  rocks,  our  sailing  had  to  be 
conducted  with  even  greater  caution.  The  Coorong 
for  the  next  few  miles  lost  its  river-like  aspect,  as  the 
waters  no  longer  stretched  east  and  west  to  the  hori- 
zon as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  had  rather  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  lake.  Why  it  continued  salt 
I  could  not  imagine,  unless  it  had  some  underground 
connection  with  the  sea,  for  fresh  water  was  every- 
where soaking  into  it  along  the  shores,  and  Lake 
Alexandrina  itself  was  fresh.  The  only  other  way 
I  could  account  for  it  was  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
River  Murray  was  very  low,  the  sea  water  rushed  in 
and  filled  up  the  lakes  and  the  Coorong,  but  that 
when  the  river  rose  again  it  swept  the  salt  out  of  the 
lake,  but  not  out  of  the  Coorong,  for  there  it  was  so 
to  speak  backed  up  and  could  not  be  shifted  either 
by  the  wind- formed  current  or  that  created  by  the 
small  supply  of  water  which  flowed  into  it  from  either 
creeks  or  springs.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  fresh 
water,  being  lightest,  remained  on  the  surface  and 
was  carried  away  by  current  or  wind,  while  the  salt 
at  the  bottom  remained  stationary,  may  account  for 
a  phenomenon  which  I  myself  am  quite  unable  to 
explain. 

After  sailing  about  two  miles  further,  we  ran 
into  a  big  bay  close  to  a  boundary  rider's  hut  belong- 
ing to  a  station  known  as  McGrath's  Flat,  whose 
buildings  we  could  easily  discern  from  the  boat. 
This  hut,  which  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  water, 
could  only  be  reached  by  the  stockman  crossing  on 
horseback  at  the  ford,  where  the  Coorong  was  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad  and  surprisingly  shallow. 
The  Flat  itself,  close  to  which  we  camped,  was  called 
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after  a  man  named  McGrath,  who  while  going  over- 
land with  cattle  was  here  murdered  by  some  natives 
whom  he  had  paid  to  guide  him  round  Lake  Albert. 
Our  surroundings  were  almost  identical  with  those 
of  last  night,  having  been  the  site  of  an  old  aborigi- 
nal settlement,  for  there  was  the  usual  pile  of  shells 
to  be  seen,  among  which  lay  a  few  bleached  and 
scattered  bones,  but  nothing  else  of  any  value.  I 
could  hear  the  foxes  barking  round  the  camp  until 
very  late,  for,  though  their  hides  fetched  at  this  time 
about  six  or  seven  shillings  each,  a  great  number  still 
existed  among  the  sand  hills  and  preyed  upon  the 
rabbits,  which  abounded  here  in  great  quantities, 

September  8///. — On  running  our  net  at  day- 
light we  found  in  it  seven  mullet  and  a  small  native 
salmon,  which  kept  us  supplied  for  the  day.  We  set 
sail  about  eight  o'clock,  when  a  strong  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  north-east,  which  later  veered  round 
almost  due  north,  and  which  drove  us  speedily  along, 
soon  bringing  us  to  Hell's  Gate,  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Flat,  where  a  reef  of  rocks  ran  across 
from  shore  to  shore  in  almost  an  unbroken  line,  a  nar- 
row opening  at  one  end  only  allowing  boats  to  make  a 
passage  through  in  safety.  Here,  aided  by  a  favour- 
able wind  and  by  the  colour  and  action  of  the  waves 
which  showed  the  dangerous  places,  we  were  able  to 
get  through  without  mishap,  though  if  the  wind  had 
been  contrary,  and  we  had  been  compelled  to  beat  up 
against  it,  the  crossing  of  the  reef  would  have  been 
a  very  different  affair.  The  Coorong  then  made 
another  very  short  and  sharp  twist,  known  to  the 
fishermen  as  the  Elbow,  where  it  was  very  narrow 
and  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
across,  and  close  to  which  it  could  be  easily  crossed, 
either  in  a  buggy  or  on  horseback,  at  a  place  called 
Hack's  Crossing.  Here  lived  one  A.,  a  selector,  a  sub- 
stantial, solid  looking  individual,  but  also  a  very 
civil  and  obliging  man,  who  made  his  living  by  send- 
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ing  smoked  mullet  and  wild  duck  to  the  markets  and 
by  milking  about  a  score  of  cows. 

The    breeze   had   now    freshened    to    a    strong, 
squally  gale  and  compelled  us,  before  we  left  the 
narrows,  to  take  in  every  available  reef  and  set  the 
storm  jib,  and  even  then  we  travelled  at  a  great  pace, 
the  vessel  heeling  over  to  the  wind  with  every  gust, 
and  the  little  dinghy,  which  we  were  towing  astern, 
jumping  from  wave  to  wave  in  a  succession  of  quick 
little  jerks.    Had  I  seen  these  waters  on  a  calm  day, 
and  been  able  to   realise  how   dangerous  the  rocks 
really  were,  and  how  often  they  occurred,   I   never 
would  have  proceeded  in  such  weather  as  this,  for  the 
white  capped  waves  prevented  us  from  seeing  them 
until  their  sharp  needle-like  points  appeared  above 
the  surface  close  to  us ;  but  rain  threatened  and  as 
we  looked   like  getting  a  good  soaking   unless  we 
made  a  permanent  camp  before  the  day  was  over,  I 
determined  to  push  on  until  we  had  reached  a  suit- 
able spot.     Suddenly  a  sharp  point  of  rock  poked 
its  wicked  little  nose  out  of  the  water  so  close  to  the 
boat,  that  as  we  shot  by  one  might  have  bent  over  the 
side  and  touched  it  with  one's  hand,  then,  before  we 
knew  where  we  were,  we  were  in  the  middle  of  them 
and  for  a  few  seconds  thought  that  every  moment 
would  be  our  last.     It  was  no  good  attempting  to 
change  our  course,  for  one  direction  was  no  safer  than 
another,  but  N.  got  out  his  knife  and  stuck  it  in  the 
seat  between  us  to  cut  the  rope  in  case  the  worst  came 
and  we  had  to  take  to  the  dinghy.     Luckily  the  worst 
never  came,  for   after  going  a   few   miles  more  we 
seemed  to  run  out  of  the  rocks  and  get  into  safer 
waters  once  again. 

Black  swans  were  now  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  fact  they  were  more  than  abundant,  for  they 
were  the  only  bird  of  one  species  whom  we  saw  in 
great  numbers.  These  were  now  nesting  on  the  small 
islands  which  scattered  the  face  of  the  Coorong,  and 
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as  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  even  though  the 
water  was  rough,  we  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the 
largest  and  went  ashore  in  the  rowing  boat  to  have  a 
look  at  their  nests,  which  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
part  of  the  islands,  both  near  the  water  itself  and  on 
the  crest  of  the  small  hills  which  invariably  rose 
from  the  centre  of  each  one  of  them.  The  swans 
were  very  surprised  when  we  made  our  appearance 
over  the  top  of  the  hillock,  and  lumbered  off  their 
nests  in  a  most  ungainly  fashion,  for  we  were  able 
to  get  close  enough  to  them  to  hear  and  see  how 
strongly  their  wings  beat  the  air  before  they  were  able 
to  raise  their  heavy  bodies  in  flight.  The  nests  them- 
selves were  big  affairs  made  of  dried  grass  and  sticks, 
containing  as  many  as  seven  eggs,  some  of  which  we 
brought  away  with  us,  and  the  contents  of  which 
went  into  the  larder,  while  their  shells  were  preserved 
for  my  collection.  On  the  largest  of  the  two  islands 
on  which  we  landed,  some  mountain  duck  (casarca 
tadernoides)  were  evidently  laying,  for  they  got  up 
and  flew  off  at  our  approach,  but  though  we  made 
a  close  search  we  could  not  find  the  nests  themselves 
and  had  to  come  away  disappointed  ;  while  on  the 
smaller,  some  pelicans  (pelecanus  conspicillatus)  were 
building  their  untidy  nests,  laying  only  two  white 
eggs>  °f  a  verY  s°ft  chalky  nature  covered  with 
rough  spots,  among  a  few  scattered  pieces  of  sticks, 
these  being  situated  all  together  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  island  itself.  The  latter  did  not  return  until 
some  time  after  our  departure,  their  action  being  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  swans,  who  swam  round  the 
island  and  got  back  to  their  nests  as  soon  as  we  left ; 
thus  showing  a  decided  difference  to  their  conduct  at 
other  times  of  the  year,  when,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  swans  who  are  wild  and  the  pelicans 
tame. 

Rocks  again  now  became  so  plentiful  that  we 
decided  to  run  for  the  first  spot  where  a  snug  camp 
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could  be  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  much 
use  going  any  further,  as  we  had  reached  that  locality 
to  which  I  had  particularly  desired  to  come ;  so,  on 
perceiving  a  small  clump  of  ti  trees  under  the  shelter 
of  a  large  sand  drift  which  was  slowly  inundating 
them,  we  made  for  that  point,  and  were  lucky  in  find- 
ing without  difficulty  a  very  sheltered  nook,  where  we 
could  camp  for  a  few  days  until  the  country  round 
was  well  explored,  and  where  in  a  couple  of  hours 
we  had  landed  our  stores  and  pitched  our  tent. 
While  we  were  at  work  a  wedge  tailed  eagle  (uroaetus 
audax)  suddenly  swooped  over  the  sandhill  behind  our 
camp  after  a  rabbit, of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
round  us,  practising  no  doubt  what  must  have  been  a 
favourite  and  frequently  successful  manoeuvre,  since 
he  could  easily  have  picked  one  up,  had  it  been  above 
ground,  for  his  approach  was  too  swift  and  sudden 
to  give  it  much  chance  of  flight.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  our  presence  was  quite  an  unlocked  for 
occurrence,  and  the  king  of  birds  beat  a  very  hurried 
retreat. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  took  my  gun  and  walked 
over  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  ninety  mile  beach," 
which  extended  in  a  big  sweep  without  a  break  for 
more  than  the  length  of  the  Coorong  itself,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  east  and  west  in 
a  never  ending  crescent  of  breaking  surf.  Its  cease- 
less surge  almost  deafened  me,  while  the  sand  hills, 
in  spite  of  the  twittering  of  the  birds  and  the  sound 
of  the  wind,  seemed  in  comparison  to  rest  in  deadly 
stillness,  so  that  going  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
like  passing  into  another  world.  I  did  not  stay  long 
for  it  was  getting  late,  and  when  an  ominous  drop 
heralded  the  approaching  rain  I  set  off  hastily  for 
camp  where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  N.  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  giant  omelet  of  three  swan's 
eggs.  I  turned  in  soon  after  seven  o'clock  and  wrote 
my  notes  in  bed,  listening  as  I  did  so  to  the  drip,  drip 
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drip  of  the  rain  on  the  tent,  which  told  me  we  had 
not  camped  a  moment  too  soon. 

September  gth. — Contrary  to  our  expectations 
the  morning  cleared  up  bright,  and  we  set  out  early 
for  the  beach.  Of  the  many  things  we  picked  up,  the 
most  interesting  were  a  number  of  the  so-called  "  sea 
balls,"  which  here  first  attracted  my  attention,  and 
which  were  composed  of  some  sort  of  fibre  found  in 
these  waters,  moulded  into  a  circular  shape  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  which  continually  rolled  them  up 
and  down  the  beach,  the  largest  measuring  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  though  the  average  size  was  nearer 
three.  I  heard  later  that  an  attempt  was  being  made 
to  put  them  to  some  commercial  use,  but  do  not  know 
enough  either  about  their  substance  or  the  quantity 
in  which  they  are  found,  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  matter.  I  secured  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
an  immature  Pacific  gull  (gabianus  pacificus)  which 
was  flying  along  the  beach,  and  who  in  falling 
almost  brushed  my  shoulder  with  its  wings  ;  but,  apart 
from  this,  the  only  other  bird  we  saw  was  a  wedge - 
tailed  eagle,  who  came  circling  round  up  the  beach. 
As  he  approached  we  threw  ourselves  behind  a  small 
sand  hill  and  waited  in  breathless  expectation,  but 
though  he  came  right  over  the  top  of  us,  his  skin  was 
not  fated  to  grace  my  collection,  for  in  spite  of  the 
four  barrels  we  fired,  he  sailed  off  again  quite  unin- 
jured, well  deserving  his  life.  We  then  returned  to 
camp  by  a  circuitous  route,  picking  up  on  the  way  a 
stumpy-tailed  yellow  and  black  lizard,  of  which  there 
were  many  to  be  found  in  the  sand  hills,  and  who 
made  no  real  attempt  to  escape,  for  they  lay  sleepily 
in  the  sand,  generally  on  the  warm  side  of  a  small 
bush,  into  which  they  slowly  crawled  on  our  approach. 

After  our  meal,  which  consisted  of  stewed  swan, 
I  first  removed  the  skins  from  both  the  gull  and  th*. 
lizard,  and  then,  as  by  that  time  the  wind  had  nea'rly 
fallen,  we  set  out  in  the  dinghy  to  visit  a  couple  of 
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neighbouring  islands.  On  the  first  of  these  some 
silver  gulls  (larus  novae-hollandiae)  were  laying, 
generally  in  spots  where  the  scanty  vegetation  was 
thickest,  and  where  they  formed  a  nest  by  scraping 
together  a  few  pieces  of  dry  grass  and  twigs  among 
which  they  deposited  two  or  three  mottled  eggs.  On 
the  second  island  we  found  the  eggs  of  gulls,  swans, 
and  pelicans,  but  I  did  not  take  any  away  from  here 
as  I  already  had  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  On  our 
way  back  we  passed  a  sandy  spit  on  which  two  oyster 
catchers  and  a  number  of  white  faced  ternlets  were 
collected,  at  the  former  of  which  I  had  two  shots, 
hitting  one  both  times ;  but  though  the  feathers  flew 
in  every  direction  he  made  his  escape,  convincing 
me  more  than  ever  that  they  are  the  toughest  birds  to 
kill  I  have  met  with.  The  ternlets,  who  every  now  and 
then  hovered  in  the  air  like  a  swallow,  were  quite 
another  matter,  and  I  easily  secured  a  couple  both 
male  and  female,  the  former  having  very  long  forked 
tail  feathers. 

September  iQth. — We  were  up  at  5.30,  wicn  the 
intention  of  getting  an  early  start  for  the  mainland, 
and  on  running  our  net  were  delighted  to  find  in  it 
sixty- four  mullet,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  us 
in  provisions  for  many  a  day,  for  the  small  net  was 
absolutely  crammed  with  them,  while  so  thick  were 
they,  that  they  almost  touched  one  another.  A  few 
served  well  for  breakfast,  and  the  rest  accompanied 
us  across  the  Coorong  in  the  dinghy,  each  of  us  taking 
it  in  turn  to  work  at  the  sculls  while  the  other  sat  in 
the  stern  and  cleaned  fish. 

We  left  camp  at  eight  o'clock,  but  it  wab  9.30 
before  we  reached  the  opposite  shore  and  had  finished 
salting  our  morning's  catch,  for  the  sun  had  now  un- 
fortunately become  so  very  hot  that  we  dare  not 
leave  them  uncleaned,  and  even  when  this  was  done, 
it  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  away  the  flies.  The 
weather  had  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  rain 
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fell,  becoming  all  of  a  sudden  oppressively  warm, 
with  the  result  that  these  pests  made  an  appearance 
and  paid  their  most  unwelcome  attention  to  every- 
thing we  possessed,  to  onions,  potatoes,  and  even  to 
our  very  blankets.  We  went  ashore  and  crossed  the 
old  coach  road  leading  from  Adelaide  to  Melbourne 
which  runs  from  Meningie  (mud)  to  the  Coorong, 
and  thence  along  its  shores  until  Kingston  is  reached, 
though  it  is  now  very  little  used,  as  Kingston  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  the  main  line.  On  my  return  to 
Goolwa  I  asked  E.  why  Wellington  and  not  Meningie 
was  marked  on  the  mile  posts  as  the  latter  was  con- 
siderably the  most  important  of  the  two.  He  replied 
that  the  former  township  was  the  oldest  in  the  colony, 
and  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
place  at  which  stock  from  the  south-east  could  cross 
the  Murray  on  their  way  to  Adelaide ;  and  that  as 
three  troopers  were  always  stationed  there  to  keep  an 
eye  both  on  natives  and  on  cattle  duffers  (thieves)  it 
was  on  this  account  always  a  prominent  if  never  a  large 
settlement.  It  is  now  almost  on  its  last  legs,  there 
not  being  many  more  than  half  a  dozen  buildings  m 
existence. 

I  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  aspect  of  the 
country  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves,  for  along 
the  edge  of  the  water  the  soil  barely  supported  a 
poor  sort  of  grass  and  numerous  clumps  of  dark  she 
oaks,  the  latter  having  been  destroyed  in  many  places 
by  bush  fires,  which  left  bare  open  spaces  of  blackened 
ground.  Here  I  only  saw  two  kinds  of  birds,  the 
babbler  (pomatorhinus  temporalis)  and  the  noisy 
minah  (manorhina  garrula),  both  of  whose  strange 
cries  echoed  from  every  tree  and  thicket. 

For  some  time  we  walked  along  the  Coorong,  but 
as  we  saw  nothing  more  of  any  interest,  we  turned  to 
the  north  and  set  out  into  the  mallee  country  itself. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  all  sides  one  could 
see  nothing  but  gently  undulating  hills,  covered  with 
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scrubby  mallee  bushes,  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  a 
region  deserted  by  both  man  and  beast,  and  with  no 
song  or  note  of  bird  to  break  the  monotonous  silence 
which  oppressed  the  whole  place  with  a  heavy  hand. 
In  the  distant  landscape  which  glared  and  flickered 
under  a  burning  sun,  the  smoke  of  a  bush  fire  alone 
proclaimed  the  possibility  of  life,  for  I  had  no 
doubt  that  had  we  been  able  to  reach  it  we  should 
have  found  collected  about  it  a  number  of  hawks  or 
insect  eating  birds,  such  as  congregated  round  the 
fires  on  the  plain  near  Ingham.  But  as  it  was  too  far 
off  to  make  the  attempt,  we  contented  ourselves  with 
visiting  a  swamp  separated  from  the  Coorong  by  a 
single  ridge  of  hills,  and  where  as  we  anticipated  we 
met  with  a  few  ducks  and  water  fowl  which  were  to 
be  seen  on  its  surface,  though  at  a  distance  it  lay 
apparently  in  gloomy  solitude,  the  reflection  of  the 
dark  fringe  of  ti  trees  which  surrounded  it,  making 
its  waters  appear  inky  black. 

N.  brought  down  a  fine  old  black  duck  which 
gave  us  a  good  meal  the  next  day,  but  as  we  had 
more  than  an  ample  supply  of  food  for  ourselves,  we 
did  not  shoot  any  more,  though  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  done  so  had  we  really  desired  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  wheat  should  not  be  grown  with  advantage 
over  most  of  what  is  now  called  the  ninety  mile  desert ; 
for  this  has  been  done  at  Pinnaroo,  a  town  situated 
at  some  distance  to  the  north-east,  where  the  soil  was 
every  bit  as  poor  until  it  was  cultivated  and,  if  so, 
closer  settlement  may  drive  selectors  on  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  considered  as  land  beyond  redemption, 
and  cause  the  desert  to  blossom  like  the  rose  and 
become  a  prosperous  district.  If  so  the  Coorong  will 
be  valuable  as  a  waterway,  and  my  friend  at  Hack's 
Crossing  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  enterprise  in 
settling  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  spot ;  but  until  that 
day  comes  the  mallee  scrub  and  the  malle  fowl  will 
rest  in  peace. 
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As  I  wanted  none  of  the  other  birds  on  the 
swamp,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  boat,  halting  for 
a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  take  one  last  look 
at  a  country  which  in  spite  of  its  many  drawbacks 
possesses  a  strange  fascination  of  its  own.  To  the 
south  glistened  the  sand  hills  with  a  few  dark  patches 
of  scrub  showing  clearly  among  them  ;  east  and  west 
to  the  horizon  lay  the  Coorong  with  its  waters  flash- 
ing in  the  noonday  sun ;  to  the  north  slept  the  mallee 
scrub,  hill  after  hill  rolling  away  into  the  dim  dis- 
tance ;  and  so  it  will  sleep  until  the  day  when  wheat 
is  sown,  for  until  that  is  done  it  has  little  hope  of 
ever  being  peopled.  I  shot  a  single  babbler  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  desert,  and  a  dotterel  to  recall  its 
shores. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  strongly,  and  the 
drifting  sand  had  become  so  unpleasant  that  we 
boiled  our  billy  and  rowed  out  some  distance  from 
the  shore  to  eat  our  food  in  comfort  and  peace ; 
after  which,  a  hard  pull  back  to  camp  across  three 
miles  of  troubled  waters,  was  well  rewarded  by 
securing  an  oyster  catcher  which  I  shot  on  a  small 
island  close  to  which  we  passed.  They  are  shy  birds, 
for  though  we  could  easily  approach  them  in  a  boat 
and  get  a  shot,  on  shore  one  might  as  easily  put  salt 
on  their  tails  as  try  to  get  near  them  at  all,  for  as 
soon  as  one  landed  they  immediately  took  to  flight, 
and  unless  they  were  close  to  their  nest,  left  the 
locality  for  good  and  all,  rendering  pursuit  quite 
impossible.  The  fishermen  say  they  are  good  eating 
but  I  have  never  tasted  one. 

I  was  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a  specimen 
of  the  mallee  fowl  (lipoa  ocellata),  a  bird  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  mound  builders,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  with  their  big  strong  feet  (from  which  they 
obtain  the  name  of  megapodes),  scratch  together  a 
large  heap  of  sticks  and  dried  vegetation  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  leaving  them  to  be  incubated 
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by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  paying  no  care  or  atten- 
tion to  their  young,  who  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves immediately  they  are  hatched.  Most  unfor- 
tunately both  young  and  old  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
foxes,  which  are  largely  on  the  increase  in  this  dis- 
trict, so  that  it  seems  probable  that  at  some  not  far 
distant  date  they  will  be  totally  exterminated,  unless 
mankind  shall  have  come  to  their  rescue  and  have 
preserved  so  interesting  a  creature.  While  in  South 
Australia  I  heard  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
Kangaroo  Island  a  sanctuary  for  such  birds  as  these, 
as  it  is  a  place  where  foxes  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced, and  thus  preserve  many  kinds  of  Australian 
fauna  from  a  speedy  destruction.  Though  I  have 
never  heard  whether  the  Government  ever  took  the 
matter  up,  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  they  did  so,  not 
only  would  they  be  doing  a  good  act  in  itself  and 
a  beneficial  one  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  so 
justly  proud,  but  at  the  same  time  their  action  would 
meet  with  the  approval  and  appreciation  of  naturalists 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world. 

September  nth  and  \2th. — I  remained  round  the 
locality  of  the  camp,  visiting  the  islands  and  picking 
up  what  birds  I  could.  On  one  of  the  islands  I  found 
a  few  young  birds  in  the  nest  of  the  silver  gulls, 
though  most  of  their  eggs  had  not  yet  hatched.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  Caspian  terns  (Hydro- 
progne  caspia)  and  crested  or  Bass  Straits  terns 
(sterna  bergii)  sitting  or  flying  round  the  rocks,  but 
none  had  yet  commenced  to  nest ;  though  N.  told  me 
that  on  the  only  previous  occasion  he  had  sailed  ;n 
these  waters  both  species  were  nesting  in  great  quan- 
tities. On  the  1 2th  we  had  a  great  haul  of  mullet, 
catching  seventy- four  in  our  net,  which  we  scattered 
about  the  beach  in  the  hopes  of  shooting  a  fish  eagle 
or  some  other  kind  of  bird  which  might  come  to  prey 
on  them  ;  but  though  we  waited  during  the  whole 
morning  we  got  nothing  save  a  couple  of  spiny 
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cheeked  honey  eaters  (acanthochaera  rufigularis), 
great  numbers  of  which  were  flying  up  and  down  the 
sand  hills  all  the  day  long.  In  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  birds  I  decided  to  go  no  further  but  return 
the  next  day  and  make  my  way  home  by  easy  stages. 

September  i^th. — We  had  a  short  day's  run,  as 
we  intended  to  camp  at  Hack's  Crossing  for  the 
night.  On  the  way  I  landed  on  an  island  which  we 
had  not  hitherto  touched  and  found  some  young 
black  swans  and  a  number  of  dead  cormorants,  but 
though  I  took  a  couple  of  the  former  with  me  intend- 
ing to  rear  them  alive,  they  did  not  live  long,  and 
were,  I  am  afraid,  killed  by  too  much  kindness  on  the 
part  of  my  children.  The  day  could  not  have  been 
more  perfect,  for  it  was  bright  and  warm,  while  the 
wind  was  strong  enough  to  carry  us  steadily  forward 
and  yet  allow  us  to  easily  avoid  the  rocks  which  had 
given  us  so  unpleasant  a  time  on  our  way  up.  We 
passed  several  swans  with  their  cygnets,  the  young- 
sters following  their  mother  closely  and  bobbing  over 
the  waves  in  the  prettiest  fashion  like  small  pieces  of 
grey  cork.  I  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  warming 
my  back  in  the  sun,  busily  engaged  in  skinning  the 
honey  eaters  which  I  had  shot  the  day  before,  and  en- 
joying the  surroundings  more  than  ever.  \Ve  reached 
Hack's  Crossing  soon  after  mid-day.  Though  I 
offered  A.  our  morning's  catch  of  some  fifty- four 
mullet,  which  I  did  not  wish  to  see  wasted,  he  refused 
to  accept  them,  saying  that  he  had  already  cleaned, 
salted,  and  set  to  dry  twenty-eight  dozen  which  he 
had  caught  in  forty-five  yards  of  net  that  morning, 
and  that  he  would  not  touch  another  to  please  any- 
one. The  water  was  absolutely  alive  with  fish  in  these 
parts,  though  of  a  single  species  only,  for  all  we  took 
in  our  nets  were  mullets,  except  one,  which  was  of  a 
kind  the  natives  call  "  kungulde,"  corrupted  by  the 
white  men  into  "  kongolli,"  and  which  are  considered 
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good  eating,  although  I  did  not  much  care  about  the 
one  we  caught. 

September  i^th. — A.  came  down  to  our  camp  at 
daybreak  bringing  his  gun  with  him,  and  having 
crossed  over  to  the  main  land  we  lay  in  wait  for  cor- 
morants, concealing  ourselves  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
over  which  they  passed  every  morning  from  their 
roosting  to  their  feeding  grounds.  We  obtained  a 
couple1  of  beauties,  both  being  of  one  species,  phala- 
crocorax  hypoleucus,  or  the  pied  cormorant ;  though 
as  A.  habitually  shot  at  them  as  they  retreated 
instead  of  as  they  approached,  he  wounded  several 
which  flew  away  to  die  later,  which  practice,  I  should 
imagine,  accounted  for  the  dead  birds  I  found  yester- 
day on  the  island.  The  Government  pay  a  scalp  fee 
on  every  dead  bird's  head  in  order  to  keep  down  their 
numbers  and  preserve  the  fish,  and  since  A.  often 
went  out  after  them  and  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
shot,  he  must  have  caused  a  more  than  needless 
amount  of  suffering.  I  tried  to  persuade  N.,  who  was 
of  a  similar  opinion,  that  this  method  of  shooting 
•was  wrong,  and  that  he  should  fire  at  the  birds  while 
they  were  still  approaching  him,  but  he  was  as  obsti- 
nate in  his  belief  as  I,  and  remained  firm,  A.  also 
secured  for  me  another  oyster  catcher,  which, 
although  he  knocked  it  clean  over,  got  up  again  and 
flew  away  nearly  half  a  mile,  giving  us  a  rare  chase 
before  we  were  able  finally  to  add  it  to  the 
cormorants. 

The  morning  was  one  of  the  coldest  we  ex- 
perienced during  the  whole  time  we  were  out,  and 
gave  my  bare  feet  a  sharp  nipping  before  I  got  back 
to  camp ;  for  as  I  was  late  in  getting  up  I  had  neg- 
lected to  put  on  my  boots  for  fear  of  missing  the  cor- 
morants, and  I  paid  severely  for  my  laziness  ;  while 
to  make  matters  worse  the  rocks  of  the  promontory 
were  very  sharp,  and  their  edges  rendered  walking  in 
cold  bare  feet  doubly  painful.  I  shall  never  forget 
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either  the  agony  I  suffered  or  the  tremendous  amount 
of  hot  milk  and  porridge  I  consumed  on  returning  to 
camp,  for  A.  had  been  good  enough  to  bring  a  billy 
can  full  down  with  him  in  the  morning,  when  he  first 
put  in  an  appearance  and  roused  us  out  of  our  tent. 
We  were  able  here  to  replenish  our  sugar  supply, 
which  was  also  getting  low.  By  the  time  we  tried  to 
beat  out  of  the  narrows,  the  breeze  had  freshened  to 
a  stout  wind  from  the  north-west,  so  that  in  crossing 
Hell's  Gate  we  had  to  make  a  series  of  little  tacks  and 
struck  the  rocks  twice  so  sharply  with  our  centre 
board  that  we  were  more  than  well  pleased  when  we 
left  that  unwelcome  quarter.  We  continued  to  beat 
up  against  the  wind  until  we  reached  the  entrance  to 
the  Needles,  where  a  much  wider  expanse  of  water 
met  us  and  where  we  should  have  been  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  wind  had  we  proceeded,  but  as  there 
was  no  necessity  for  taking  risks,  we  anchored  under 
the  shelter  of  a  small  island  and  went  ashore  while 
we  awaited  the  moderating  of  the  gale.  Making  my- 
self as  comfortable  as  I  could  under  some  small 
bushes  which  grew  on  the  island,  I  made  a  temporary 
camp  and  set  to  work  on  one  of  the  cormorants,  N. 
in  the  meantime  searching  the  shores,  which  he  did 
with  some  success,  for  he  found  a  nest  belonging  to 
the  small  rusty  headed  dotterel  (aegialitis  ruficapilla) 
containing  two  eggs,  wonderfully  large  for  so  small 
a  bird.  Shortly  after  two  o'clock  when  the  wind  had 
dropped  considerably  and  gone  round  to  the  north, 
we  were  able  to  make  headway  up  the  Coorong  with- 
out beating,  sheltered  more  or  less  under  its 
lee  shore,  but  all  the  same  did  not  get  to  our  camp- 
ing ground  without  a  good  splashing,  for  the  waves 
were  breaking  continually  over  the  boat.  We  set  up 
our  tent  at  a  spot  known  as  "  Twelve  Mile  Point,"  in 
a  good  sheltered  position,  for  though  it  rained 
heavily  during  the  night,  it  stood  the  soaking  well. 
September  i  <->th. — The  wind  blew  so  strong  that 
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I  determined  to  spend  the  whole  day  here,  so  while 
N.  went  out  to  try  and  obtain  birds  I  set  to  work  and 
skinned  both  my  oyster  catcher  and  the  second  cor- 
morant, which  took  me  the  better  part  of  the  morning. 
Just  as  I  had  finished  and  was  preparing  for  our 
meal,  a  big  white  bellied  sea  eagle  (haliaetus  leuco- 
gaster)  came  sailing  close  by  our  camp,  but  though  I 
ran  hastily  into  the  tent,  seized  my  gun  and  some 
cartridges,  and  was  then  off  again  into  the  sand  hills 
without  a  moment's  delay,  it  was  of  no  use  as  he  had 
gone  like  the  wind.  However,  to  my  surprise  l\vo 
large  wedge  tailed  eagles  came  flying  down  to  a 
swamp  situated  below  me,  and  commenced  playing 
with  each  other  in  the  air  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
where  I  had  concealed  myself  on  observing  their 
approach.  It  was  so  magnificent  a  sight  to  see  them 
swoop  down  successively  one  on  top  of  another,  the 
lower  one  turning  on  his  back  to  meet  his  companion's 
attack,  that  I  watched  them  until  they  had  finished, 
when  the  female  leaving  her  fellow  came  circling 
over  my  ambush  and  offering  me  a  splendid  mark. 
I  got  in  one  barrel  and  brought  her  down  to  my 
intense  joy  and  sorrow  ;  joy  at  having  at  last  obtained 
a  coveted  specimen  of  this  noble  bird,  sorrow,  at 
having  slain  by  cunning  so  glorious  a  creature.  She 
faced  me  like  a  lion,  then  attempted  to  fly,  flopping 
through  the  scrub  like  a  charging  bullock,  but  find- 
ing escape  impossible  turned  on  her  back  and  with 
feet  and  claws  bravely  awaited  the  approach  of  her 
enemy,  for  on  my  coming  up  she  struck  savagely  at 
me  with  her  talons,  and  compelled  me  ultimately  to 
stand  back  some  distance  away  and  shoot  her  with 
the  second  barrel.  I  carried  her  back  to  camp  in 
triumph,  convinced  that  she  expected  as  little  mercy 
meted  out  to  herself  as  she  gave  to  the  unfortunate 
rabbit,  whose  remains  I  discovered  inside  her.  The 
little  swans  mistook  the  body  for  that  of  their 
mother,  and  most  pathetically  endeavoured  to  snuggle 
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down  against  it  for  warmth,  though  they  would  have 
been  sadly  deceived  had  the  dead  bird  suddenly 
come  to  life. 

N.  told  me  that  until  a  few  years  ago  this  part 
of  the  Coorong  was  full  of  weeds,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  fishermen 
to  set  their  nets ;  and  then,  that  all  of  a  sudden, 
these  weeds  began  to  vanish  and  in  a  short  time  had 
completely  disappeared.  This  event  was  followed  by 
two  other  interesting  circumstances  ;  in  the  first  the 
black  bream  with  which  these  waters  abounded  be- 
came very  scarce,  while,  in  the  second,  the  number  of 
wild  swans  greatly  diminished.  He  further  said  that 
he  knew  for  a  fact  that  the  water  remained  salt  all 
the  time,  so  that  a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  was  not 
responsible  for  these  natural  phenomena,  but  that 
among  the  fishermen  these  changes  were  ascribed  to 
crabs,  for  about  that  time  the  waters  within  a  radius 
of  some  miles  from  Murray  Mouth  were  suddenly 
invaded  by  a  host  of  black  crabs,  who  have  since 
proved  themselves  a  perfect  pest  by  attacking  fish 
caught  in  the  nets,  for  numbers  of  them  will  fling 
themselves  upon  any  big  fish  thus  disabled,  and 
unless  it  is  at  once  removed  by  the  fishermen  render  it 
speedily  quite  unfit  for  market.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  crabs  by  devouring  the  weed  cleared  the 
Coorong,  and  were  thus  responsible  for  the  extinction 
of  the  bream  and  migration  of  the  swan  to  more 
favourable  feeding  grounds ;  but  though  I  should 
not  like  to  express  an  opinion  definitely  on  a  matter, 
which  would  afford  an  interesting  problem  for  a 
Darwin  or  a  Wallace,  I  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
agree  with  N.  I  thought  most  light  could  be  thrown 
on  the  matter  by  enquiring  whether  the  appearance 
of  crabs  and  the  disappearance  of  weed  always 
occurred  within  a  similar  radius,  and  accordingly  put 
this  question  to  my  companion,  but  though  he  replied 
that  he  thought  this  to  be  the  case,  he  said  he  was  un- 
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willing  to  state  definitely  that  it  was  so.  Further 
data  bearing  on  the  subject  I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 
The  same  evening  N.  shot  me  a  very  curious  little 
bird  which  I  believed  to  be  a  scrub  robin  (drymaaedus 
brunneopygius).  The  wings  and  tail  feathers  were 
brown,,,  as  were  also  the  ear  coverts,  the  breast  being 
scaly  in  appearance  and  ashy  grey.  Though  we  saw 
several  hopping  round  the  thick  bushes,  and  heard  the 
note  of  a  good  many  more,  it  was  very  hard  to  get  a 
clear  shot  at  them,  for  they  popped  in  and  out  among 
the  lower  branches,  where  the  vegetation  was  thickest, 
and  were  so  quick  and  nimble  in  their  movements  that 
we  only  succeeded  in  taking  this  one. 

September  i6//z. — The  wind  was  south  and  much 
more  moderate,  so  I  determined  to  sail  to  Murray 
Mouth  and  camp  for  a  day  or  two  at  that  spot.  We 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  everything  into  the 
boat,  especially  the  dried  fish,  which  we  had  to  protect 
against  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  flies ;  but  after 
some  trouble  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity 
on  N.'s  part,  all  our  baggage  was  stowed  neatly  on 
board  and  we  set  out.  On  arriving  at  our  destination, 
I  was  much  disgusted  to  find  that  apparently  most 
of  the  birds  had  left  during  the  past  few  days,  and 
that  there  were  only  a  few  cormorants  and  pelicans  to 
be  seen  ;  for  though  we  walked  up  along  the  beach  in 
the  afternoon,  we  were  only  able  to  secure  a  silver 
gull  and  two  Bass  Straits  terns.  The  sea  balls  grow 
to  a  much  larger  size  round  the  mouth  of  the  Murray 
than  up  the  ninety  mile  beach,  for  I  picked  up  one 
big  fellow  about  six  inches  in  diameter  or  more,  as 
well  as  a  good  many  others  bigger  than  any  of  those 
we  had  hitherto  found.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble 
we  came  across  a  dead  fish  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  shaped  rather  like  a  cod  and  covered  with 
long  stiff  spines,  while  its  teeth,  consisting  only  of 
two  ridges  of  bone,  one  on  each  jaw,  fitted  into  one 
another  like  two  gouges  with  rather  a  ghastly  effect. 
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The  fishermen  call  them  sea  porcupines.  I  don't 
think  N.  cared  much  about  this  one,  for  it  was  in  a 
decidedly  putrid  condition,  but  it  was  so  curious  an 
oddity  all  the  same  that  I  preserved  the  skin.  While 
returning  to  camp  we  nearly  trod  upon  a  water  snake 
of  a  rich  dark  brown  colour,  which  was  lying  on  the 
sand  and  which  had  evidently  been  carried  away  by 
the  current  from  among  the  mud  islands  where  they 
abound  and  was  on  his  way  home  along  the  shore, 
for  he  made  no  effort  to  escape  into  the  water  at  our 
approach.  I  rolled  the  porcupine  near  him,  which 
made  him  very  angry,  for,  almost  coiling  round  it, 
he  struck  at  it  savagely  until  it  pricked  him,  when  he 
let  it  alone,  but  though  I  rolled  it  again  up  to  him 
with  the  end  of  a  stick  he  had  had  enough  and  would 
not  bite  again.  N.  kept  its  skin,  preserving  it  in  a 
very  effective  manner ;  for  after  pulling  it  off  the 
body  like  a  glove,  he  filled  it  with  sand,  and  then 
hung  it  up  to  dry,  which  it  did  very  quickly,  after- 
wards cutting  it  down  the  middle  with  a  knife  and 
rolling  up  the  dry  hide  into  a  neat  little  bundle. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  considerably  amused  at 
an  episode  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon. While  walking  on  the  beach  we  passed  a  big 
Murray  cod,  which  was  just  dead,  for  one  eye  was  still 
bright,  while  the  other  had  been  torn  out  by  the 
gulls.  Says  my  companion,  "  There's  many  a  fisher- 
man in  Goolwa  who  would  send  that  to  market  and 
get  three  or  four  shillings  for  it."  We  passed  on ; 
but  when  later  in  the  day  we  encountered  two  men, 
known  to  N.,  one  of  whom  was  carrying  in  his  hands 
a  dead  Murray  cod  minus  an  eye,  I  recalled  my 
friend's  remark,  for  though  while  talking  to  N.  the 
fisherman  kept  the  fish  well  concealed,  I  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  it.  I  have  often  wondered  since  who 
would  eat  the  cod  and  believe  it  to  be  fresh.  The 
young  swans  had  now  become  very  tame,  following 
us  about  from  the  camp  to  the  boat  and  back  again, 
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commenced  to  eat  this  morning,  this  being  their  first 
meal,  for  they  quickly  gobbled  up  some  bread  and 
water  which  we  offered  them  in  the  lid  of  a  small  tin. 
There  were  no  fisherman  camped  at  the  mouth  itself, 
though  at  some  times  of  the  year,  especially  where 
the  mulliway  are  coming  into  the  river,  they  collect 
there  in  some  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
with  hook  and  line  these  fine  fish,  which  grow  to  about 
sixty  pounds  in  weight.  Behind  our  camp,  however, 
was  a  row  of  four  "  permanent "  huts  belonging  to 
some  of  them,  built  of  whitened  sacking,  tin,  wood, 
rubberoid,  and  every  conceivable  material,  for  a  more 
decrepit  or  miserable  row  of  mansions  I  have  never 
beheld ;  though  one  superior  to  its  fellows  possessed 
a  barrel  in  which  to  catch  the  rain  water  which  flowed 
from  off  the  roof.  Their  only  inhabitants  were  now 
mice  and  fleas,  the  former  alone  troubling  us,  for  I 
could  hear  them  in  our  tent  when  it  was  dark  and  see 
their  footprints  in  the  sand  next  morning.  What 
they  found  to  eat  in  this  sandy  waste  I  never  could 
discover,  though  I  always  believed  that  our  pre- 
sence must  have  eased  them  of  a  lot  of  privation — I 
rather  encouraged  the  little  fellows  by  leaving  a 
quantity  of  bread  crumbs  about  the  floor  of  our  tent 
every  night. 

September  i; 'th. — We  set  out  early  and  rowed 
up  the  channel  between  Mundoo  and  Ewe  Islands  to 
a  spot  much  frequented  by  Cape  Barren  geese  (cereop- 
sis  novae-hollandiae),  when  they  migrate  into  this 
locality  as  they  always  do  about  this  time  of  year. 
Again  the  whole  place  seemed  absolutely  deserted  by 
all  birds  save  a  big  flock  of  sea  curlews  (numenius 
cyanopus),  which,  however,  would  not  allow  us  to 
get  anywhere  near  them,  for  although  we  rowed  com- 
pletely round  Ewe  Island,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  we  never  fired  a  shot,  and  returned  to  the  camp 
empty  handed,  i  saw  one  sooty  oyster  catcher  (H. 
unicolor),  but  did  not  secure  it.  On  our  return  we 
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passed  through  a  number  of  mud  islands,  all  of  the 
most  dreary  looking  description,  but  none  inhabited, 
though  one  of  the  largest  of  these  was  at  one  time 
owned  by  X.,  a  Scotchman,  who  must  have  possessed 
the  national  characteristic  of  thriftiness,  for  N.  told 
me  that  he  could  "  hold  fast  to  a  sixpence  until  it 
squeaked." 

Had  I  known  how  entirely  devoid  of  birds 
Murray  Mouth  and  the  islands  were,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  Lake  Albert  passage  instead,  to  visit  the 
nesting  grounds  of  the  spoonbill  and  white  ibis,  but 
as  it  was  too  late  to  go  such  a  distance  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  return  to  Goolwa  the  next  day.  I  must  con- 
fess that  in  many  ways  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
expedition,  animal  life  being  very  scarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Coorong,  while  it  was  too  late  in  the 
year  for  birds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
had  migrated  to  their  summer  haunts.  It  was  among 
the  least  interesting  parts  of  Australia  that  I  visited, 
and  I  should  certainly  find  no  inducement  to  tempt 
me  up  to  it  again,  for  all  the  specimens  which  I  ob- 
tained were  with  one  exception  to  be  got  elsewhere. 
I  can  only  conclude  by  saying  that  N.  took  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  make  our  journey  a  success,  proving  him- 
self an  entertaining  as  well  as  cheerful  companion. 
I  parted  from  him  with  real  regret. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
TASMANIA 

On  landing  at  Launceston  in  November,  1909, 
we  at  once  went  overland  by  rail  to  Hobart,  a  distance 
of  133  miles. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  desiring  to  live  in  a  better 
country  than  this  island,  for  the  homesteads  looked 
clean  and  well  built,  the  fields  luxuriantly  green  with 
no  signs  of  drought,  while  the  whole  landscape  pre- 
sented quite  a  change  after  the  dried  up  appearance 
of  the  country  round  Adelaide,  which  had  been  in- 
dulging in  a  hot  spell  of  weather  since  we  left,  with 
the  thermometer  standing  at  over  a  hundred  degrees 
in  the  shade.  The  railway  as  it  passed  across  the 
island  pursued  a  most  erratic  course,  twisting  from 
side  to  side  and  giving  the  passengers  such  a  shaking 
up,  that  many  of  them  become  quite  sea  sick  from  the 
motion. 

Hobart  is  a  very  pretty  place,  filled  with  many 
quaint  old-fashioned  houses  dating  from  convict 
days  which  give  it  quite  a  unique  look  of  its  own, 
and  one  so  different  from  all  other  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  latter  with  their  flat  tin  roofs, 
weather-board  buildings,  and  straight  streets  are  quite 
the  reverse  of  beautiful.  The  city  itself,  for  it 
possesses  a  cathedral,  faces  the  Derwent  River  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount  Wellington,  which  raises  its  not 
infrequently  snow  clad  summit  to  a  height  of  4,000 
feet  in  the  background,  while  as  the  gardens  are  far 
greener  and  filled  with  lovelier  flowers  than  those  on 
the  mainland,  the  air  fresh  and  bracing,  and  the 
scenery,  chiefly  owing  to  the  mountain,  very  fine ; 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  crowd  of  summer 
visitors  are  annually  attracted  from  the  other  States, 
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who  throng  to  it  to  avoid  the  hot  days  of  January, 
February,  and  March  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
mainland. 

Soon  after  landing  I  called  on  Mr.  H.,  th*  cura- 
tor of  the  museum  Mr.  L.,  the  Government  entomolo- 
gist, and  Mr.  E.,  the  secretary  of  the  Naturalists'  Club 
all  of  whom  treated  me  with  great  kindness  not  only 
at  the  moment,  but  during  the  whole  of  my  visit  in 
the  island.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  official 
permit  to  collect  protected  birds,  though  it  seemed 
hardly  necessary,  as  the  law  appeared  to  be  not  at 
all  rigidly  enforced,  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  were  either  entirely  ignorant  of  its 
existence  or  ignored  it  completely,  a  far  different 
state  of  affairs  to  that  which  existed  in  South 
Australia,  where  prosecutions  readily  followed  an  eva- 
sion of  the  Act.  I  then  hired  a  small  shed  not  far 
from  our  rooms,  from  one  Carver,  a  carrier,  which  I 
could  use  as  a  work  room  and  carry  on  my  pursuits 
with  every  comfort  and  facility. 

On  November  I3th  I  went  with  the  Naturalists' 
Club  on  a  three-day  camp,  their  purpose  being  to  go 
in  a  steam  launch  to  Partridge  Island,  lie  there  for  the 
night,  and  early  next  morning  to  make  for  the  Acteon 
Reef,  a  favourite  nesting  ground  for  many  kind  of 
sea  birds.  Most  unfortunately  soon  after  starting  the 
engines  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  and  we  had 
only  reached  a  place  known  as  Little  Oyster  Bay 
by  six  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  camped  for  the 
night,  during  which  I  made  myself  very  comfortable 
on  the  roof  of  the  engine  house.  Our  course  lay 
along  what  is  known  as  the  d'Entrecasteaux  Channel, 
a  long  narrow  strait,  running  between  Bruni  Island 
and  the  mainland,  both  names  being  those  of  well- 
known  French  navigators  who  were  among  the  first 
to  explore  these  waters.  The  shores  of  the  channel 
were  wooded  and  hilly,  and  though  relieved  from 
monotony  by  the  few  scattered  settlements  which  were 
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dotted  about  here  and  there,  were  as  a  whole  rather 
uninteresting,  except  when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly. 

After  supper  a  consultation  was  held  between 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  and  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  at  which  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  Reef  next  day,  since  the  latter  said  that  he 
could  only  patch  up  his  engines  for  the  time  and 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  venture  so  far  into  the 
open  sea  in  such  a  condition,  for  should  bad  weather 
arise  and  the  engines  give  way,  we  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements. 

We  therefore  continued  our  journey  next  day 
down  the  Channel  making  for  the  entrance  to  the 
Huon  River  instead,  in  the  mouth  of  which  Mr.  E. 
and  myself  went  ashore  on  Arch  Island,  so  called 
from  a  small  cave  which  runs  completely  under  it, 
and  through  which  I  think  it  would  be  almost  pos- 
sible for  a  small  rowing  boat  to  pass  should  the 
weather  be  fine,  for  it  is  quite  straight  and  only  about 
sixty  feet  from  end  to  end.  A  pair  of  Pacific  gulls 
were  building  their  nest  here  and  I  was  lucky  in 
securing  the  two  fine  olive  and  black  mottled  eggs 
which  formed  its  contents.  I  also  saw  a  sooty  oyster 
catcher  at  which  I  had  a  shot,  but  though  I  knocked 
him  completely  out  of  time,  he  proved  true  to  his 
reputation  and  flew  off.  The  most  interesting  event 
to  me,  however,  was  the  finding  of  a  couple  of  little 
penguins  (endyptula  minor),  the  first  of  their  genus 
I  had  ever  seen,  whom  we  discovered  cuddled  down 
in  their  nest,  a  small  hole  covered  with  tussocky  grass, 
in  which  they  looked  almost  like  animals  and  not 
birds,  and  very  vicious  ones  too,  for  they  squawled 
and  bit  savagely  on  being  pulled  out  by  the  scruff 
of  their  necks.  There  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no 
difference  in  size  or  colour  between  the  sexes,  for  they 
each  stood  about  fifteen  inches  high,  with  their 
breast  and  abdomen  pure  white  and  their  back  slaty 
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blue  The  hen  bird  had  laid  one  white  egg  about  the 
size  of  that  of  a  domestic  fowl,  but  which  most  un- 
fortunately was  smashed  in  being  taken  on  board, 
and  which  proved  a  great  loss,  for  I  never  got 
another. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  for  the  night  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Huon,  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
and  the  open  sea.  I  could  not  but  look  out  over  the  grey 
waters  with  a  certain  feeling  of  awe,  standing  as  I 
did  on  the  edge  of  the  inhabited  world  and  realising 
that  nothing  lay  between  us  and  the  frozen  south, 
save  the  ocean,  rolling  in  cold  solitude,  with  sea  birds 
as  its  only  inhabitants,  and  with  barely  a  ship  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  great  waste  of  water.  A 
shiver  unconsciously  stole  down  my  back  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  scene,  while  the  little  penguin  seemed  to 
swell  into  overwhelming  importance,  inhabiting,  as  it 
did,  the  two  worlds  and  knowing  both  their  ways ; 
so  that  I  commenced  to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  this  odd  little  creature,  who  is  not  so  ignorant 
as  we  of  the  great  unknown.  I  can  see  him  now, 
humping  his  small  back  under  a  big  hollow  boulder, 
and  putting  his  sharp  little  head  on  one  side  as  he 
looked  at  me,  as  if  he  were  saying,  "  Oh,  it's  all  very 
well,  my  good  sir,  for  you  to  look  at  my  skin  and 
wish  it  was  in  your  collection,  but  though  I  am  very 
small.  I've  travelled  a  lot  and  can  tell  you  many 
things  you  don't  know,  for  (to  use  rather  a  vulgar 
expression)  '  there  are  no  flies  on  me,'  though  I  am 
such  a  little  fellow." 

November  \$th. — I  shot  a  bronze  wing  cuckoo 
this  morning,  the  most  beautiful  of  Australian 
cuckoos  (none  of  which  by  the  way  utter  the  sound 
from  which  they  derive  their  name),  a  pretty  little 
bird  with  metallic  green  wings,  but  though  I  wan- 
dered round  the  forest  for  two  hours  I  saw  nothing 
else  of  interest.  We  landed  later  in  the  course  of  the 
day  on  Huon  Island,  one  of  two  islands  of  a  volcanic 
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nature  which  are  situated  in  the  Channel,  though 
how  they  came  to  be  there,  not  being  a  geologist,  I  am 
quite  unable  to  explain.  The  soil,  which  was  of  red 
chocolate  colour,  seemed  to  grow  fine  crops,  but 
except  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view  there  was 
nothing  much  on  either  of  them  to  be  seen  or  done 
except  amuse  ourselves  by  pulling  the  penguins  out 
of  their  retreats,  and  to  look  in  for  their  eggs,  which  we 
continued  to  do  until  the  order  came  for  all  to  go  on 
board  and  we  steamed  back  to  Hobart,  where  we 
arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

o 

On  November  22nd  the  good  wife  and  myself 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  A.  M.,  a  well-known  resi- 
dent in  the  island,  and  a  very  public  spirited  man, 
who  at  one  time  was  a  great  breeder  of  Shropshire 
sheep  in  the  Midland  Counties,  but  had  emigrated  to 
Tasmania  late  in  life,  and  though  very  astonishing 
in  a  man  of  his  age,  actually  liked  the  change.  His 
house,  Mount  Vernon,  lay  39  miles  from  Hobart,  a  dis- 
tance which  the  train  traversed  in  just  three  hours, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  route  lying 
through  a  great  apple  district,  known  as  the  Bagdad 
Valley,  where  in  every  direction  the  country  was  car- 
peted with  apple  trees  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  age, 
which  looked  wonderfully  healthy  and  well,  the  train 
giving  us  ample  time  to  inspect  the  whole  valley  very 
thoroughly  as  we  passed  through  it.  Mr.  M.  met  us 
at  Melton  Station,  a  small  township  possessing  only 
a  public  house  and  an  unattended  platform  about  two 
miles  from  Mount  Vernon  itself.  His  homestead,  to 
which  he  at  once  drove  us,  was  built  by  Anthony 
Fenn  Kemp,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  colonists  who 
took  up  land  in  these  parts,  and  in  memory  of  whom 
the  railway  station,  outside  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Green  Ponds,  was  first  called  Kempton,  though  the 
whole  district  was  now  known  by  that  name.  Convict 
labour  had  evidently  been  used  to  construct  it  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  for  on  the  stone  mount- 
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ing  block  in  the  stable  yard,  there  was  a  date  cut, 
which  Mr.  A.  M.  made  out  to  be  1830,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  correct  reading1,  though  the 
figures  had  been  rather  effaced  by  time.  The  house 
stood  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  back  from  the  road,  and  was  built 
of  stone  with  a  broad  verandah  running  round  three 
sides,  with  steps  of  the  same  material  leading  up  to 
it.  The  doors  and  windows  were  most  skilfully 
made  of  cedar,  and  there  was  a  fine  spacious  hall 
inside,  but  like  most  of  the  buildings  I  have  seen, 
and  which  were  erected  under  similar  conditions,  the 
foundations  were  singularly  weak,  and  insufficient  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  walls,  which  were  very 
thick. 

Mr.  M.  informed  me  that,  since  he  had  re- 
cently gone  through  bad  times  owing  to  the  price  of 
Shropshire  sheep  having  fallen  and  to  a  severe 
drought  which  the  State  experienced  last  year,  he  was 
now  engaged  in  turning  a  great  quantity  of  lucerne 
into  ensilage  and  thus  providing  against  such  an 
event  should  it  ever  take  place  again.  He  was  also 
turning  his  attention  from  sheep  breeding  to  dairying, 
and  was  milking  a  great  number  of  cows,  which  he 
treated  in  the  usual  Australian  fashion  of  allowing 
them  to  lie  in  the  open  all  the  year  round,  and  of 
only  rugging  them  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter. 
I  have  always,  felt  that  if  only  their  policy  could  be 
adopted  in  England  tuberculosis  would  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

November  2yd. — The  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  thus  described.  Imagine  a  broad 
valley  some  two  miles  across  and  four  or  five  long, 
through  the  middle  of  which  ran  a  small  but  per- 
manent stream,  separating  as  it  were  two  rows  of 
farms,  each  holding  thus  possessing  a  section  of  the 
broad,  flat,  fertile  valley  and  of  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  same.  These  rise  in  a  succession  of  tiers  one 
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above  another,  till  those  at  the  back  reach  an  altitude 
of  about  2,000  feet.  The  valley  was  composed  of 
rich  black  soil  admirably  adapted  for  lucerne,  of 
which  a  good  deal  was  grown,  but  was  little  used  for 
the  production  of  corn,  except  a  small  amount  sown 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  green  food  for  the  slock. 
While  talking  of  Shropshire  sheep  breeding  and  re- 
lating reminiscences  of  past  days,  Mr.  A.  said  that 
English  exporters  of  pedigree  stock  should  always 
regard  the  wool  as  being  more  important  and  more 
to  be  considered  than  mutton,  and  that  a  big  mascu- 
line head  on  rams  was  not  at  all  to  be  desired,  for 
that  Shropshire  sheep  in  Tasmania  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralia are  mainly  used  for  the  purpose  of  crossing, 
and  astheeweshave  to  lamb  by  themeselves  in  the  oj  en 
countfy  a  greater  percentage  of  lambs  was  to  be 
obtained  by  breeding  from  rams  with  small  heads. 
He  told  me  he  preferred  Tasmanian  workmen  to 
Englishmen,  saying,  as  was  only  natural,  that  the 
immigrant  was  no  good  until  he  had  been  some  years 
in  the  colony,  and  that  he  found  it  too  much  of  a 
nuisance  to  try  and  teach  him,  though  that  at  the 
same  time  he  considered  the  Tasmanian  would  be  as 
equally  useless  if  sent  home  to  work  on  an  English 
farm. 

To-day  we  made  a  small  excursion  into  the 
back  part  of  the  run  to  have  a  look  at  the  country, 
Mrs.  M.  and  the  good  wife  on  horseback,  Mr.  M.  and 
myself  on  foot.  This  part  of  the  station  was  very 
hilly,  the  highest  point  being  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Tier,  an  eminence  over  two  thousand  feet 
high,  and  from  which  Mr.  M.  obtained  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  timber,  mostly  stringy  bark,  with 
which  wood  most  of  his  work  was  done.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  still  a  big  supply  left  for  future 
use  although  he  had  cut  many  thousands  of  feet  for 
fences  and  buildings.  I  had  hoped  to  have  obtained 
some  black  cockatoos,  of  which  there  were  great  num- 
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bers  in  the  locality,  but  saw  none,  the  only  thing  we 
met  with  being  a  porcupine  ant  eater  (echidna 
aculeata),  an  animal  whom  I  have  described  before, 
though  I  may  here  say  in  passing  that  the  Tasmanian 
variety  has  far  finer  quills  and  a  great  deal  more  fur 
or  hair  than  those  on  the  mainland.  The  great 
obstacle  in  clearing  the  land  seemed  to  be  the  wattle, 
which  obstinately  refused  to  be  killed  out,  for  in 
spite  of  many  years  of  hoeing,  grubbing,  and  burn- 
ing it  came  up  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  it  was  not 
until  those  operations  had  almost  been  carried  to 
excess  that  they  began  to  take  effect.  Unfortunately 
it  was  of  an  inferior  kind  and  was  of  very  little  use 
for  tanning  purposes. 

November  2§th. — This  morning  Mr.  M.  branded 
five  hundred  merino  sheep  on  the  nose,  sending  them 
off  afterwards  to  another  small  run  of  his  called 
Hammerstane,  which  name  was  given  to  the  place  by 
an  old  Scotsman,  a  stone  breaker,  who  with  his  earn- 
ings bought  a  small  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  called  it  after  his  occupation, 

November  27 th. — In  the  afternoon  we  all  drove 
to  the  township  of  Kempton  or  Green  Ponds,  where 
some  shopping  had  to  be  done  at  Ellis'  Stores.  This 
settlement  which  was  for  Tasmania  one  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  had  some  fine  buildings  in  it  erected 
by  cheap  convict  labour,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  life 
of  "  Martin  Cash,  the  Tasmanian  bushranger,"  as 
being  one  of  the  places  frequented  by  that  notorious 
character.  The  road  on  which  we  journeyed  was  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  prisoners,  for  it  had  been  most 
beautifully  made,  and  was  even  then  in  a  state  of 
most  excellent  repair.  I  could  not  help  noticing,  as 
road  and  railway  ran  side  by  side,  how  much  finer  a 
construction  was  the  former,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  its  gradients  for  they  were  hardly  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  latter,  and  more  modern  construction. 
Though  many  unpleasant  memories  are  attached  to 
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the  days  when  this  island  was  merely  a  penal  settle- 
ment, there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
its  public  works  the  State  has  good  cause  to  thank 
the  convicts,  and  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  time  can  never  efface.  Close  to  Mount  Vernon 
the  old  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  which  the  con- 
vict gangs  were  lodged  while  the  road  was  in  course 
of  construction,  and  where  those  prisoners  who  kept 
it  in  order  when  made,  probably  were  confined. 
Though  now  deserted  and  merely  a  heap  of  ruins, 
they  carry  one  back  to  those  evil  days  when  such 
events  as  those  related  in  Marcus  Clarke's  famous 
novel,  "  For  the  term  of  his  natural  life,"  took  place, 
so  that  one  was  almost  able  to  imagine  the  scene,  and 
to  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  those  poor  wretches, 
victims  of  a  miserable  system  and  mistaken 
humanity,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colony  with 
their  life-blood  itself. 

Some  of  the  men  having  stated  that  they  knew 
of  the  spot  where  a  wedge  tailed  eagle  had  built  its 
nest,  Mr.  M.  and  myself  were  conducted  up  the  Black 
Tier  under  their  direction  and  were  brought  to  the 
nest  which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  an  old  one. 
I  could  not  help  being  considerably  amused  at  their 
statement  that  the  nest  "  was  in  quite  a  small  tree, 
in  fact  the  smallest  they  had  ever  seen  such  a  bird 
build  in,  and  that  they  would  take  an  axe  with  them 
with  which  to  chop  it  down  and  get  the  young 
birds ; "  for  on  our  arrival  we  found  this  sapling  to 
be  a  large  stringy  bark  with  a  butt  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  rising  to  a  height  of  over  a  hundred  feet 
I  have  often  seen  bigger  gums,  but  I  could  not  call 
it  "  quite  a  small  tree."  It  is  needless  to  say  we  did 
not  attempt  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of 
the  nest  although  it  was  an  old  one,  by  cutting  it  down. 
However,  I  did  not  return  home  empty  handed,  for  I 
shot  a  fine  male  specimen  of  the  yellow  bellied  para- 
keet (platycercus  flaviventris).  There  were  a  fair 
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number  of  these  among  the  lower  trees,  and  I  was 
glad  to  obtain  a  specimen,  for  I  had  only  previously 
seen  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray,  when,  as  I 
related  before,  all  my  skins  were  carried  off  in  the 
night  by  rats  or  cats.  As  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree 
they  presented  quite  a  contrast  to  the  dull  foliage  of 
the  Tiers,  for  they  were  pretty  birds  with  bright 
yellow  breasts  and  heads,  and  blue  cheeks  and  wings. 

November  2%th.  —  We  all  went  to  Kempton 
Church,  which  for  such  a  small  place  was  a  fine  large 
building ;  except  that  it  possessed  an  extremely 
musty  smell,  and  that  the  rector  employed  his  father 
as  his  curate,  it  had  nothing  especially  interesting 
connected  with  it  for  a  traveller  to  look  at  or  to 
record. 

November  2gth. — This  day  my  efforts  were  at 
last  rewarded  in  obtaining  a  black  cockatoo  (calyptor- 
hynchus  funereus).  While  out  shooting  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  heard  several  of  them  in  a  clump  of  trees,  but 
they  were  very  shy,  for  the  moment  they  caught  sight 
of  me,  they  took  their  departure  to  some  distance, 
finally  alighting  in  a  large  gum  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  approach  them  without  being  dis- 
covered. I  had  heard  that  they  were  very  curious 
birds,  so  dropped  at  once  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
commencing  to  crawl  towards  them  rapidly,  at  the 
same  time  loudly  imitating  the  caw  of  a  crow  Upon 
this,  their  curiosity  apparently  overcame  their  pru- 
dence, for  they  allowed  me  to  get  within  possible  range, 
when,  thinking  it  was  unwise  to  wait  longer,  I  popped 
up  with  my  gun  and  to  my  great  joy  knocked  the 
nearest,  a  female,  off  her  perch  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail,  the  two  survivors  flying  off,  screeching  loudly, 
but  though  I  got  in  a  second  shot  I  failed  to  bring 
down  another.  I  considered  myself,  however,  very 
lucky,  for  when  I  went  to  pick  her  up,  I  found  her 
practically  uninjured  by  my  shot.  Though  I  only 
saw  three  yet  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of 
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these  birds  about,  for  in  every  direction  I  could  see 
the  marks  of  their  powerful  bills  on  the  tree  trunks, 
where  they  had  ripped  off  the  bark  to  get  at  the  grubs 
and  beetles  underneath,  of  which  insects  the  crop  of 
the  dead  bird  was  full. 

We  returned  to  Hobart  next  day,  bidding  a 
regretful  farewell  to  Mount  Vernon  and  its  kindly 
inhabitants. 

On  December  6th  I  left  Hobart  for  Mariah 
Island,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Tas- 
mania. I  took  my  passage  in  the  s.s.  Mongana,  a 
small  trading  steamer  of  some  fifty  tons,  which  was 
just  able  to  pass  through  what  is  known  as  East  Bay 
Neck,  where  a  canal  had  been  cut  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coastal  boats,  to  enable  small  ships  to  escape  the 
longer  and  very  often  rough  voyage  round  Tasman's 
peninsula.  I  think  the  passage,  however,  might  have 
been  made  a  little  wider  to  accommodate  larger 
vessels,  since  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  pass,  for  it 
must  be  a  very  useful  little  waterway  and  well  repay 
both  the  time  and  money  spent  on  it.  I  was  con- 
siderably amused  by  the  conduct  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  for  the  steering  was  done  from  the  passenger 
saloon,  one  room  serving  for  both  purposes.  Soon 
after  passing  through  the  canal  I  was  sitting  there 
by  myself  when  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  "  Hang  on 
to  the  wheel  a  moment,  mate,  will  you  ?"  and,  leaving 
it  without  further  remark,  disappeared  down  the 
deck.  I  accordingly  took  up  the  position  he  had 
vacated,  and  for  over  ten  minutes  "  hung  on  to  it,"  as 
he  desired,  keeping  the  boat  on  the  course  I  found  it, 
though  my  friend  gave  me  no  instructions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  ought  to  be  going 

Mariah  Island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  ex- 
plorer Tasman,  who  named  it  after  the  daughter  of  a 
Dutch  official,  with  whom,  as  the  story  goes,  he  was 
in  love.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century  penal 
settlements  were  founded  at  Port  Darlington  as  well 
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as  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  old  buildings  of 
one  of  the  latter  places  being  still  plainly  visible  as 
we  steamed  up  the  coast,  for  the  long  row  of  cells 
stood  on  a  prominent  point  overlooking  the  narrow 
strait  which  ran  between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  the  settlement  had  been  abandoned  the  place 
passed  a  quiet  existence  until  the  coming  of  a  certain 
Dago.  This  Dago  formed  a  company  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  exploiting  its  natural  resources, 
such  as  cement,  which  was  to  be  made  in  large 
quantities  ;  hops  and  vines  were  to  be  grown,  and 
a  handsome  dividend  moreover  paid  to  all  the  share- 
holders. Apparently  the  whole  thing  was  a  rotten 
affair  from  start  to  finish,  for  the  company  became 
bankrupt  and  collapsed,  the  promoter,  if  rumour  be 
true,  having  well  feathered  his  nest  moved  off  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  Thus  the  buildings  on 
the  island  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  dating  from  old  convict  days  and  those  from 
the  brief  period  of  the  Dago's  operations.  The  popu- 
lation now  consists  of  about  thirty-seven  souls, 
amongst  whom  was  a  certain  Mrs.  A.,  one  of  the 
Dago's  victims,  with  whom  I  took  up  my  quarters, 
and  who  made  me  very  comfortable  indeed.  Her 
house  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  old  prison  buildingSi 
and  faced  the  open  square.  Opposite  to  it  was  the 
old  chapel  which  was  now  a  wool  shed,  the  dining 
hall  being  used  as  a  horse  stable,  and  the  various 
soldiers'  quarters  put  to  every  conceivable  use. 
Among  the  buildings,  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  the 
small  cottage  in  which  the  notorious  Irishman,  Smith 
O'Brien,  who  was  transported  from  England  in  the 
year  1848,  made  his  home,  political  prisoners  being 
allowed  to  live  by  themselves  and  not  being  confined 
in  cells  like  the  rest.  Though  most  of  these  cells  had 
been  pulled  down,  a  few,  however,  still  remained, 
which  I  inspected  with  interest  and  with  some  pity 
for  their  wretched  former  inhabitants  ;  for  they  had 
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apparently  no  light,  unless  it  was  admitted  through 
some  hole  in  the  door,  as  there  was  no  window ;  and 
they  were  only  ventilated  by  means  of  a  tall  air 
shaft,  which  caused  a  current  of  air  to  percolate 
through  some  small  holes  in  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  cell,  thereby,  I  presume,  keeping  it  comparatively 
fresh  and  wholesome. 

December  lotk. — I  got  up  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  for  a  long  walk  along  the  north-west 
shore  of  the  island.  From  off  the  top  of  the  cliffs  I 
could  see  a  number  of  sea  birds  wheeling  round  and 
round  in  an  excited  throng,  mostly  gannet,  cor- 
morants, and  gulls,  which  were  feeding  upon  those 
unhappy  little  fish  which  the  baracouta  when  on  the 
feed  are  supposed  to  drive  up  to  the  surface,  and  who 
thus  have  the  double  misfortune  of  having  enemies 
both  in  the  water  and  in  the  air.  While  watching 
them  two  large  sea  eagles  passed  over  my  head,  but 
were  too  high  up  to  enable  me  to  get  a  shot.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  return  empty  handed,  for  after  crouch- 
ing down  for  some  time  among  the  rocks  on  a  big 
promontory  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sooty  oyster 
catcher  (haematopus  unicolor),  two  gannets  (sula 
serrator),  and  a  white  breasted  cormorant  (phala- 
crocorax  gouldi),  all  of  whom  flew  past  me,  giving 
me  easy  shots.  I  could  see  a  few  black  browed  alba- 
trosses (diomedea  melanophrys)  skimming  up  and 
down  the  straits,  but  none  of  them  came  near  enough 
to  the  shore  to  enable  me  to  shoot  with  any  chance 
of  success.  Far  off  in  the  distance  I  could  see  the 
White  Rock  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  its  brilliant 
appearance  being  caused  by  the  coating  of  guano 
deposited  by  the  sea  birds  on  its  surface,  and  on 
which  though  I  was  very  anxious  to  land,  I  never  set 
foot,  for  the  sea  was  too  rough  both  on  this  and  on 
subsequent  days  to  enable  a  boat  to  approach  with 
safety.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  favourite  nesting 
place  for  gulls  and  petrels,  but  never  had  a  chance  to 
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ascertain  for  myself  what  sea  birds  actually  haunted 
it. 

December  nth. — In  the  course  of  the  morning  I 
walked  out  to  the  hop  kilns  erected  by  the  Dago, 
which  I  was  told  were  frequented  by  owls.  However, 
though  I  saw  none  of  these,  I  ran  across  a  large  black 
snake  which  I  killed,  and  later  in  the  day  dispatched 
another  couple,  both  of  whom  I  found  under  a  piece 
of  corrugated  iron.  I  also  visited  the  site  of  the  old 
reservoir  built  in  the  early  days  by  convict  kibour 
for  supplying  the  settlement  with  water.  A  very  sub- 
stantial dam  had  been  erected  in  a  gully  about  a  mile 
from  Port  Darlington  itself,  and  though  it  had  been 
renewed  not  many  years  back  by  the  Dago  for  use 
at  his  cement  kilns,  it  was  even  now  in  a  very  poor 
state  of  repair.  On  my  return  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  these  same  kilns,  which  must  have  been 
very  badly  erected  ;  for  the  walls  were  cracking  in 
every  direction  and  the  whole  affair  slowly  falling 
to  the  ground,  though  the  machinery,  which  had  been 
a  great  deal  mutilated,  was  still  standing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  soon  as  the  company  became  bank- 
rupt, a  general  raid  was  made  on  their  property  by 
the  local  residents,  who  not  only  removed  many  of 
the  smaller  and  more  movable  objects,  such  as  pieces 
of  machinery,  but  also  committed  a  great  many  acts 
of  wanton  destruction,  though  for  what  purpose  I 
cannot  imagine,  unless  they  had  lost  money  in  the 
enterprise  and  were  thus  seeking  a  means  of  revenge 
on  its  promoter.  Amongst  other  wild  acts  they  cut 
loose  the  trucks  from  the  top  of  the  gradient  above 
the  town  and  watched  them  roll  down  to  the  wharf 
and  jump  into  the  sea.  The  owners  obtained  an  in- 
junction and  police  were  sent  out  to  the  island  to 
preserve  order  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  further 
property,  which  they  did,  but  were  all  drowned  in 
crossing  back  to  the  mainland  after  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come.  These  were 
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the  facts  as  they  were  told  to  me  and  I  give  them  for 
what  they  are  worth,  though  I  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  none. 

December  \2th. — I  got  up  at  four  o'clock  and 
walked  to  the  cliffs  at  the  north  of  the  settlement  to 
look  for  fossils,  at  which  place  I  was  told  that  a 
great  number  existed  ;  nor  was  I  disappointed,  for 
two  or  three  hours'  search  produced  some  very  fine 
specimens.  As  I  am  no  geologist,  I  will  merely  con- 
tent myself  with  stating  that  I  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  a  number  of  fossils  resembling  large  clams  or 
cockles,  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  inches  across 
and  in  most  perfect  condition,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  kinds  of  different  varieties,  my  only  tools 
being  a  hammer  and  a  coal  chisel. 

Mr.  A.  rowed  me  over  to  Rabbit  Island,  which  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  the  settlement  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  all  grass  and  entirely 
devoid  of  trees.  The  soil,  he  told  me,  could  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage  if  it  were  not  for  the  strong 
winds  which  are  continually  blowing,  and  which  I 
suppose  make  it  too  cold  and  exposed  for  any  sort 
of  crop,  so  that  it  was  used  for  the  purposes  of 
grazing  only,  and  supported  an  average  of  about 
thirty  sheep  during  the  whole  year.  What  they  got  to 
drink  I  know  not,  as  there  was  no  spring  on  the 
island,  nor  did  I  see  any  contrivance  for  supplying 
them  with  fresh  water.  Beside  the  sheep  it  was  only 
frequented  by  Pacific  gulls,  swamp  hawks,  and  the 
ubiquitous  penguin,  several  of  which  savage  little 
beggars  we  pulled  out  of  their  holes  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  eggs,  though  we  were  disappointed. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  with  my  friend  in 
his  sailing  boat  to  Triabunna,  a  small  township  on 
the  mainland,  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Spring 
Bay  ;  a  quiet,  sleepy  little  place,  with  nothing  of 
interest  to  recommend  it  to  a  traveller,  except  that 
some  of  the  best  freestone  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
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to  be  found  near  it,  much  of  which,  I  was  told,  was 
exported  to  Sydney  and  elsewhere  for  the  erection 
of  public  buildings.  While  Mr.  A.  fetched  the  mails 
and  performed  the  business  for  which  he  had  come, 
I  occupied  myself  in  skinning  a  couple  of  birds,  and 
listening  to  the  amusing  comments  of  the  inhabitants 
who  stood  round  watching  the  proceedings.  The 
only  other  person  in  the  boat  was  a  man  who  came 
with  us  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  sail  it,  but 
who  succumbed  to  the  attraction  of  the  public  house 
at  Triabunna  and  returned  on  board  so  befuddled 
with  the  effects  of  his  grog  as  to  be  perfectly  useless 
on  the  way  home.  We  were  opposed  by  a  falling 
contrary  wind  and  choppy  sea,  so  that  it  took  us 
nearly  five  hours  to  cross  over  to  the  settlement,  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  which  we  did  not  accomplish 
till  long  after  dark,  it  being  nearly  ten  o'clock  before 
we  reached  home  and  got  our  supper. 

On  the  1 3th  I  went  out  again  with  Mr.  A.  in 
his  sailing  boat,  on  this  occasion  round  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  island,  and  out  into  the  open  sea 
off  the  east  coast  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain 
ail  albatross,  but  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
not  only  was  I  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  one,  but  I 
hardly  saw  a  single  sea  bird  at  all.  The  water  was 
not  of  the  smoothest,  and  I  happened  to  be  feeling 
decidedly  sick,  when  the  only  albatross  we  saw  passed 
by  us,  sailing  with  his  wings  wide  spread,  like  a  small 
aeroplane ;  so  that  although  I  raised  myself  feebly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  had  one  shot  at 
him  as  he  passed,  he  went  too  quickly  for  me  and 
escaped  unharmed.  About  mid-day  a  sea  breeze 
sprang  up  and  we  had  to  return  to  the  lee  side  of 
the  island,  where  we  landed  (to  my  intense  relief) 
under  the  cliffs  and  fished  for  a  time  off  the  rocks, 
catching  some  cray  fish  and  a  few  rock  cod.  After 
staying  there  for  two  or  three  hours,  we  got  under 
weigh  again,  stopping  on  the  way  back  at  Rabbit 
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Island,  where  I  landed  and  shot  a  fine  Pacific  gull, 
my  companion  meanwhile  setting  his  net  in  which  he 
caught  a  trumpeter,  a'  parrot  fish,  and  a  small  shark 
about  four  feet  long.  With  these  few  spoils  we 
returned  home  after  a  barren  day. 

On  the  1 4th  I  set  off  on  a  walk  to  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  connects  the  northern  with  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island  at  a  distance  of  about 
six  miles  from  Port  Darlington,  following  the  road 
which  ran  through  lofty  trees,  and  for  the  first  part 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore  itself.  A  boisterous 
strong  westerly  gale  was  blowing  all  the  time, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  see  any  birds  even 
if  there  had  been  man'y,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
black  cockatoo,  one  of  which  I  knocked  over  but 
lost  in  the  long  grass,  and  some  swift  lorikeets 
(nanodes  discolor)  I  saw  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
I  was  very  glad,  however,  to  obtain  specimens  of  the 
latter  bird,  which  was  very  difficult  to  secure,  for 
though  I  heard  them  squeaking  on  all  sides  as  they 
fed  in  the  flowering  gum  trees,  so  closely  did  they 
resemble  in  colour  and  shape  the  elongated  green 
leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  that  I  was  only  able  to 
secure  a  pair  of  them,  though  I  had  seven  or  eight 
shots,  the  swaying  branches  to  which  they  clung 
rendering  accurate  shooting  impossible.  Their  gene- 
ral colour  was  green,  with  a  blue  crown  to  their  head 
and  spots  of  red  on  the  forehead,  chin,  and  shoulders, 
the  tail  feathers  being  long  and  pointed. 

Close  to  the  settlement  lay  the  old  cemetery, 
now  quite  wild  and  neglected,  and  with  most  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  stones  almost  illegible,  but  from 
what  I  could  decipher  of  them,  each  seemed  to 
possess  a  few  lines  of  poetry  describing  the  virtue  of 
the  inmate  of  the  grave  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  lived  or  died.  They  are  not  worth  recording, 
and  were  mostly  epitaphs  on  the  gentler  sex.  There  was 
one  stone,  however,  erected  to  the  memory  of  one 
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"  Hohepa  te  Umuroa,  a  native  of  Wanganui,  New 
Zealand,"  a  leader  in  one  of  the  New  Zealard  insur- 
rections, who  was  sent  to  Mariah  Island  as  a  political 
prisoner,  and  confined  there  until  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1847.  After  the  flowery  epitaphs  lavished 
on  the  rest,  there  was  something  almost  touchingly 
pathetic  in  the  simplicity  of  its  inscription. 

Before  my  return  I  called  on  Miss  M.,  whom  I 
found  a  very  pleasant  agreeable  girl,  and  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  conversation.  She  told  me  that  her 
father  had  lived  for  a  very  long  time  on  the  island, 
and  remembered  the  old  days  when  the  land  round 
the  settlement  was  cleared  and  ploughed  by  convict 
labour,  the  wretched  felons  being  harnessed  to  the 
plough  like  beasts  of  burden  arid  made  to  draw  it 
themselves,  for  there  were  no  horses  on  the  island  at 
the  time. 

I  left  next  day  for  Hobart  when  the  boat  made 
its  usual  weekly  call,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
seen  or  done  which  would  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
stay  another  seven  days  on  the  island,  of  which  and 
of  its  kindly  inhabitants  I  shall  always  have  very 
pleasant  recollections. 

On  December  2Oth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.,  Miss  M., 
Sister  P.,  the  good  wife  and  myself  set  out  on  a  short 
expedition  to  see  the  remains  of  the  old  convict 
prison  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey,  as  far  as  Taranna, 
a  small  township  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Norfolk 
Ba'y,  was  accomplished  by  water,  which  place  we 
reached  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  whence 
we  proceeded  by  coach  to  Port  Arthur  itself,  passing 
on  our  way  through  a  continual  forest  of  lofty  gum 
trees  and  dense  undergrowth.  At  four  o'clock  we 
reached  the  notorious  spot  we  had  come  to  visit,  and 
having  placed  ourselves  under  the  care  of  a  somewhat 
garrulous  guide,  set  out  to  view  the  various  buildings, 
or  rather  their  crumbling  walls  which  now  alone  re- 
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main  standing ;  for  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
had  suffered  very  severely  from  bush  fires  which  from 
time  to  time  had  invaded  the  settlement.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  not  much  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
in  repair  a  spot  loathed  by  all  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  whose  abandonment  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  decent  people  in  the  State,  Our 
guide  told  us  that  his  father  had  been  a  clerk  in  the 
Commandant's  office  and  that  he  himself  well  remem- 
bered the  days  when  the  prisons  were  in  full  working 
order. 

We  first  inspected  the  model  prison,  which  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  convicts  was  bought  by  an 
individual  who  intended  to  make  a  private  residence 
of  it,  but  before  he  had  completed  his  alterations, 
a  bush  fire  broke  out  and  caused  its  almost  entire 
destruction,  the  bare  walls  alone  surviving.  What 
we  now  saw  was  all  that  was  left  by  the  fire  and 
the  purchaser,  the  former  having  put  an  end  to  the 
latter,  for  after  its  visitation  he  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  the  buildings  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  who  naturally  have  done  nothing 
since  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  repair.  There  is 
something  grimly  ironical  in  the  fact  that  the  prison 
had  been  erected  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  within 
the  walls  of  this  emblem  of  charity,  forbearance,  and 
brotherly  love,  what  we  can  only  regard  now  asi  the 
most  revolting  and  inhuman  cruelties  had  been 
practised.  As  the  old  entrance,  with  its  two  gates, 
the  corridors,  and  the  warders'  quarters)  on  each  side 
of  it  had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  only  the 
foundation  remained,  we  went  at  once  into  the 
central  hall  where  an  armed  sentry  had  stood  day 
and  night  commanding  with  his  loaded  rifle  the  three 
corridors.  We  walked  along  one  of  these  and  went 
into  the  various  cells  which  were  of  a  fair  size,  and 
would  have  given  sufficient,  if  not  ample,  room,  for  a 
prisoner  to  sling  his  hammock,  the  mark  made  by 
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these  being  still  visible  on  the  wall.  They  were,  how- 
ever, most  miserably  lighted  by  narrow  slots  for  a  win- 
dow, which  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  so 
small  that  a  man  could  not  by  any  means  put  his 
head  out,  were  yet  very  heavily  barred,  and  the  light 
further  obscured  by  the  aperture  being  covered  by  a 
sheet  of  perforated  iron,  such  as  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  meat  safes. 

The  most  striking  feature  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  gaol  was  that  universal  silence  was 
preserved,  and  all  communication  conducted  by 
means  of  signs,  while,  further,  the  prisoners  were 
only  allowed  to  communicate  with  the  warders  by 
pushing  a  shaft  connected  with  a  numbered  plate 
outside  in  the  corridor,  the  movement  of  which 
attracted  the  warder's  attention.  Sixty  of  the  worst 
characters  were  confined  within  the  model  prison,  all 
of  them  undergoing  life  sentences. 

Three  out  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  were 
occupied  by  the  cells  and  the  workshop,  the  fourth 
by  the  chapel,  into  which,  when  service  was  held, 
the  prisoners  were  marched  singly  and  locked  up  in 
a  small  box,  of  which  there  were  several  tiers  one 
above  the  other,  and  which  were  so  constructed  that 
its  occupant  was  invisible  to  all,  save  to  the  two 
armed  sentries  who  stood  in  front,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  pulpit,  from  which  the  parson  read  the 
prayers.  In  the  angles  formed  by  the  arms  of  the 
cross  were  yards  for  the  exercising  of  the  prisoners, 
except  the  one  in  that  where  the  entrance  corridor  and 
the  warders'  quarters  were  situated.  There  were 
twelve  of  these  yards  altogether,  four  in  each  of  the 
three  angles,  triangular  in  shape,  surrounded  by  walls 
twelve  feet  high,  and  in  all  cases  except  one  were 
open  to  the  sky.  This  latter,  which  was  covered  with 
a  net  work  of  iron  bars  for  the  worst  prisoners,  had 
been  originally  constructed  for  a  man  named  Bright, 
who  being  as  active  as  a  cat  had  escaped  several  times 
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from  these  enclosures.  Though  the  entrances  into 
these  yards,  which  opened  into  the  middle  portion  of 
the  building,  were  still  visible,  all  their  walls  had 
long  since  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  foundations 
to  mark  the  spot  where  once  the  wretched  prisoners 
were  exercised  daily  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
masked  at  the  time,  as  our  guide  declared,  but  for 
what  purpose  he  could  not  tell  us.  What  the  pri- 
soners did  I  do  not  know,  for  the  workshops  were  far 
too  small  to  accommodate  all  that  were  in  the  prison. 
We  then  visited  the  dark  cells,  of  which  there  were 
two,  one  only  being  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
where  surrounded  by  walls  of  solid  masonry  and  cut 
off  from  all  the  outside  world  by  four  walls,  the 
wretched  inmate  could  shriek  himself  hoarse  without 
a  sound  being  heard,  and  in  which  he  might  be  con- 
fined for  as  long  a  period  as  thirty  hours.  Such  was 
the  horror  in  which  the  punishment  was  held,  that  the 
delinquents  generally  preferred  a  flogging  to  such 
treatment,  and  such  were  its  results  that  I  was  not 
surprised  when  we  subsequently  visited  the  lunatic 
asylum  to  learn  that  it  was  always  full,  and  that 
within  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half  on  Dead  Island 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  corpses  had  been 
interred. 

Leaving  the  model  prison  we  went  in  turn  to  the 
hospital,  arsenal,  penitentiary,  and  various  other 
Government  buildings,  which  were  in  a  bad  state  of 
disrepair,  the  woodwork  all  gone  and  the  walls 
crumbling  from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  fire.  The  only 
two  houses  which  were  then  in  a  habitable  state  were 
the  Commandant's  quarters,  now  a  private  residence, 
and  the  doctor's,  the  latter  having  been  transformed 
into  a  small  hotel  where  we  intended  to  pass  the 
night.  As  is  well  known,  Port  Arthur  stands  at  the 
south  end  of  a  large  peninsula,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  called  Eagle 
Hawk's  Neck.  Communication  was  made  possible 
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between  the  prisons  themselves  and  this  Neck  by  a 
series  of  signal  stations  erected  all  over  Tasman's 
peninsula,  for  that  is  its  name,  so  that  if  a  prisoner 
escaped  the  news  was  at  once  flashed  to  the  Neck 
and  the  fugitive's  only  line  of  retreat  effectually  cut 
off.  I  was  much  interested  therefore  in  observing  the 
remains  of  these  stations,  which  with  the  piles  of  the 
wharf  still  standing  in  the  water,  and  the  old  lamps 
still  in  the  street,  formed  a  few  of  the  minor  points  of 
interest  about  the  place. 

We  finished  our  round  by  visiting  the  church 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  settlement,  had  passed 
the  same  ordeal  and  with  the  same  result,  for  its  fire- 
stained  walls  were  alone  standing.  In  its  original  state 
it  must  evidently  have  been  a  fine  building  with  a  lofty 
tower,  the  corners  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  main 
edifice  itself,  being  ornamented  with  tall  pinnacles 
like  those  on  many  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  ;  while 
its  beauty  is  made  rather  romantic  by  tradition,  which 
relates  that  the  building  was  designed  by  a  prisoner, 
who  was  given  his  freedom  for  the  skill  he  showed  in 
the  execution  of  his  task.  The  windows  were  of 
stained  glass,  the  work  of  convict  labour,  as  was  all 
the  woodwork  inside,  which,  judging  from  the 
accounts  given  us  by  our  guide  and  from  all  examples 
I  have  seen  at  other  places  in  private  houses  and 
executed  by  the  same  hands,  must  have  been  of  a 
very  fine  nature.  Our  guide  further  told  us  that  his 
parents  were  married  and  he  himself  baptised  within 
its  walls. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  we  hired  a  boat  and 
went  over  to  Dead  Island  on  which  is  the  old  ceme- 
tery and  where  as  I  have  said  before  over  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  corpses  have  been  buried.  The  old 
wooden  hut  belonging  to  the  convict  grave  digger 
could  still  be  seen,  standing  on  the  scene  of  his 
labours  and  surrounded  by  tombstones,  many  of 
which  bore  inscriptions  of  the  most  grotesque  charac- 
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ter,  though  I  can  only  now  remember  the  first  line  of 
one  of  them  which  commenced  "  A  slumbering  dear 
lies  sleeping  here."  Just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
returning  a  sharp  squall  of  wind  and  rain  came  up 
and,  nearly  swamping  our  boat,  compelled  us  to  land 
and  take  shelter  in  the  hut.  How  long  we  should 
have  had  to  remain  on  the  island  I  know  not,  but  we 
were  rescued  from  an  unpleasant  situation  by  a  fish- 
ing boat,  which,  noticing  our  distress,  took  us  in  tow 
and  brought  us  back  to  the  settlement,  for  the  wind 
was  too  violent  for  our  small  craft  to  fight  against. 

December  2ist. —  We  were  up  at  five  o'clock,  as 
we  had  still  a  great  deal  to  see  before  ten,  at  which 
time  we  had  to  catch  the  boat  to  Hobart  from  Eagle 
Hawk's  Neck.  We  drove  first  of  all  back  in  a  coach 
to  Taranna,  the  rain  falling  heavily  all  the  time, 
and  then  on  by  a  fresh  road  to  the  Neck,  leaving 
which  behind  we  proceeded  another  three  miles  to 
Tasman's  Arch  and  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  both  of 
which  I  should  imagine  to  be  old  blow  holes.  In  the 
former  case,  the  action  of  the  water  must  have  so  en- 
larged both  the  tunnel  and  the  shaft  of  the  hole 
that  all  action  has  ceased  to  take  place,  the  tunnel 
now  being  represented  by  a  natural  arch  of  great 
grandeur,  through  which  the  sea  surged  into  a  deep 
crater  with  precipitous  sides.  In  the  case  of  the 
Devil's  Kitchen,  a  further  development  had  taken 
place  for  the  roof  of  the  arch  or  tunnel  had  fallen 
in,  and  the  crater  was  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a 
narrow  and  short  canal  whose  sides  rose  up  sheer 
from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  or 
more  feet.  From  thence  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Eagle  Hawk's  Neck,  that  narrow  strip  of  sand  which 
alone  prevents  Tasman's  peninsula  from  being  an 
island  and  which  is  barely  two  hundred  yards  across. 
On  this  spot  stood  a  guard  house,  occupied  day  and 
night  by  warders,  who  could  effectually  prevent  an'y 
absconder  from  reaching  the  mainland ;  while  to 
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make  it  even  more  secure,  a  staging  was  erected  at  right 
angles  to  the  Neck,  running  far  out  on  each  side  into 
the  water,  on  which  savage  dogs  were  chained,  and 
between  which  the  escaped  prisoners  could  not  pass. 
The  remains  of  the  stagings  could  still  be  seen, 
though  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  still  survived 
the  action  of  the  waves.  Truly  Colonel  Arthur  knew 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  planted  his  settlement 
on  the  peninsula  and  announced  to  the  authorities 
at  home  that  it  was  formed  by  nature  especially  for 
a  prison. 

Close  to  the  Neck  lies  a  very  curious  natural 
formation  known  locally  as  the  Tessellated  Pave- 
ment, the  rocks  which  form  it  being  rectangular  in 
shape,  many  being  perfect  squares ;  while  so  level  is 
the  surface  of  the  blocks,  and  so  wonderfully  do  they 
fit,  that  they  give  one  the  impression  of  being  rather 
laid  by  hand  than  formed  by  nature.  I  noticed  one 
very  curious  feature  about  these  blocks  ;  that  in  some 
cases  the  interior  was  of  a  much  softer  nature  than 
the  exterior,  and  in  others  just  the  opposite,  the  line 
between  the  hard  and  soft  rock  being  most  accu- 
rately marked  and  occurring  at  an  even  distance  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  rectangle.  The  whole  forma- 
tion rather  resembled  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Antrim,  but  with  two  marked  differences  ;  for  in 
the  first  place  the  surface  of  the  blocks  in  the  Tessel- 
lated Pavement  were  all  level,  and  secondly  they  were 
rectangular  and  not  pentagonal  in  shape. 

With  this  I  shall  bring  my  account  of  our  visit 
to  Port  Arthur  to  a  close,  though  for  such  as  wish 
to  learn  more  about  it  and  its  fellow  settlement 
Macquarie  Harbour,  I  recommend  the  books  "  For  the 
term  of  his  natural  life "  and  "  Martin  Cash,"  which 
with  a  short  work  by  one  David  Burns,  a  pious  hum- 
bug, are  most  easily  to  be  obtained  from  J.  W. 
Beattie,  of  Hobart.  Official  papers  are  not  open  to 
the  general  public,  but  the  first  named  work  is 
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founded  on  fact,  for  which  authorities  are  quoted  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  We  caught  our  boat,  the 
Nubeena,  at  Eagle  Hawk's  Neck  with  five  minutes 
to  spare  and  returned  to  Hobart  the  same  afternoon. 

In  the  destruction  of  the  buildings,  a  great  num- 
ber of  official  documents-  were  lost,  popular  rumour 
asserting  that  it  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  these 
that  the  fire  originated  ;  and  that  if  this  was  not 
actually  the  case,  at  least  it  was  the  reason  why  it 
was  not  quelled  with  the  promptness  with  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  Thus  perished  with  very 
little  regret  the  records  of  many  unhappy  men  who 
"  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good  ; "  and 
when  one  looks  back  upon  those  days,  one  cannot  but 
admit  that  it  is  well  that  this  was  so.  I  do  not  think 
the  system  in  vogue  at  Port  Arthur,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  last  century,  was  a  bad  one  in  itself,  but  it 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  central  authority  for 
those  in  charge  to  be  effectually  controlled  by  head- 
quarters, and  it  was  in  the  administration  that  the 
fault  lay.  Abuses  which  crept  in  undetected,  could 
not  possibly  be  rectified  at  that  distance ;  warders 
had  too  much  opportunity  of  working  personal  spite 
upon  prisoners,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  criminals 
themselves  must  have  put  a  big  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  gentler  system  of  treatment.  The  biggest  mis- 
take of  all,  however,  was  that  no  differentiation  was 
made  between  the  various  classes  of  criminals,  for 
boys  and  men,  first  offenders  and  hardened  scoun- 
drels, were  sent  to  the  same  place  and  almost  herded 
together  within  the  same  walls.  Here  was  no  chance 
of  reform  for  the  gentler  nature,  whom  society  flung 
as  an  outcast  into  this  hideous  band  ;  here  was  no 
opportunity  given  for  a  man's  finer  feelings  to  assert 
themselves  and  to  save  him  from  a  moral  death.  All 
left  England  under  a  common  condemnation, 
blighted  with  a  common  ban,  doomed  to  a  common 
end  ;  all  were  regarded  alike  as  "  prisoners  of  the 
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Crown,"  and  to  all  was  the  same  treatment  meted  out. 
We  wonder  why  such  things  were  permitted,  why  the 
eyes  of  our  forefathers  were  blinded  to  such  evils, 
and  yet  do  we  not  in  a  smaller  way  show  the  same 
ignorance  and  commit  the  same  faults.  Do  we  not 
condemn  Port  Arthur  and  support  the  Workhouse, 
of  which  a  Royal  Commission  said  that  its  dominant 
characteristic  was  "  its  promiscuous  herding  together 
of  all  ages,  and  all  sexes,  and  all  classes."  Like  the 
inhabitants  of  Port  Arthur  no  one  enters  this  hateful, 
this  beastly  institution  without  a  taint.  "  It  falls  like 
a  blight  on  all  who  enter  it,"  old  men,  veterans  of 
industry,  have  their  home  there  in  company  with  the 
vicious,  the  degraded,  and  the  unemployable,  young 
girls  whom  a  little  sympathy  might  save  from  an 
unhappy  fate  are  mingled  with  the  most  debased  of 
their  sex  and  "  condemned  to  a  life  of  hopeless 
misery."  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  politics  into  this 
book,  but  what  have  the  Liberal  Government  done  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  ?  Where  are  the  people's  friends  ? 
Where  the  supporters  of  social  reform?  All  bicker- 
ing over  an  absurd  Parliament  Bill,  about  which  the 
electors  are  absolutely  indifferent,  while  this  -ranker 
exists  in  the  very  heart  of  our  nation.  Let  us  learn 
the  lesson  which  those  poor  wretches  taught  us  in 
far  off  Tasmania,  and  applying  it  to  our  own  case  cut 
out  the  modern  Port  Arthur  from  our  midst.  Then,  if 
possible,  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  recognise  that 
these  men  did  in  reality  leave  their  country  for  their 
country's  good,  for  by  their  sufferings  they  have 
taught  us  that  the  lash  and  the  dark  cell  were  not 
the  true  means  of  reforming  a  prisoner,  but  sym- 
pathy offered  and  a  chance  given  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  ;  and,  again,  that  crime  is  not  always  committed 
on  account  of  the  wicked  nature  of  a  man's  heart, 
but  because  a  loathsome  environment  perverts  his 
ideas  and  contaminates  his  life.  Let  us  recognise 
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then,  that  each  prisoner  in  his  own  unconscious  way 
did  his  country  a  service,  and  Port  Arthur,  though  it 
will  never  lose  its  grimness  nor  its  painful  associa- 
tions, yet  will  leave  a  brighter  aspect,  for  out  of  its 
misery  and  its  harshness  we  have  built  one  firm 
stepping-stone  in  our  national  progressi. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
TONGA,    SAMOA,    AND     FIJI 

I  advise  those  who  wish  to  acquire  some  sound 
or  useful  information  about  these  islands  to  seek 
elsewhere,  and  not  to  be  content  with  the  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  I 
have  visited  ;  for  as  I  was  barely  three  weeks  making 
my  tour,  I  feel  that  not  only  am  I  quite  incompetent 
to  pronounce  with  any  certainty  upon  the  many  pro- 
blems connected  with  these  countries,  but  also  that  it 
would  be  assuming  too  much  on  my  part  should  I 
even  attempt  to  do  so.  If,  however,  I  can  stir  up  a 
little  interest  or  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  my 
readers  to  acquire  better  and  truer  information  on  the 
subject,  the  time  occupied  in  writing  these  few  pages 
will  not  be  wasted.  My  main  purpose,  however,  is  to 
give  my  friends  a  short  account  of  those  happy  days  ; 
and  with  these  apologies  I  now  take  up  my  pen. 

On  April  26th,  1910,  I  took  my  departure  from 
Auckland  on  the  Atua,  a  steamship  belonging  to  the 
Union  Company,  the  good  wife  having  left  for 
Sydney  on  the  previous  day.  As  the  wind  and  sea 
came  from  the  south,  we  were  well  sheltered  until  we 
got  clear  of  the  land,  somewhere  about  dusk,  when  we 
fell  in  with  a  big  ocean  swell,  which  caused  us  to  rock 
not  a  little,  and  being  soon  incapacitated  by  sea  sick- 
ness, I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  my  bunk,  where  I  re- 
mained the  whole  of  the  next  day,  solacing  myself. 
as  far  as  possible  by  reading  Dampier's  Voyages. 

As  I  have  always  considered  it  a  very  great  pity 
that  this  book  which  furnished  our  youthful  ancestors 
with  so  much  delight  should  now  be  almost  unread, 
I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  pleading 
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most  earnestly  that  the  work,  which  Nelson  and  Howe 
advised  their  officers  to  study,  should  not  be  so  neg- 
lected ;  for  it  is  one  which  ought  to  appeal  strongly  to 
both  young  and  old  ;  as  well  to  the  experienced  tra- 
veller who  here  obtains  so  graphic  a  description  of  the 
places  he  has  visited  and  the  things  he  has  seen,  as 
to  his  less  fortunate  fellow  man,  compelled  to  reside 
at  home,  but  who  can  mentally  follow  this  hardy 
navigator  in  the  many  wonderful  voyages  he  made. 
The  picture  of  Dampier  testing  the  depth  of  channels, 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  and  the  velocity  of  currents,  while 
his  fellow  buccaneers  looted  settlements  and  towns 
must  always  be  a  curious  one.  He  may  not  have 
been  either  a  great  or  prominent  Englishman,  but  his 
example  is  inspiriting  to  all  as  an  instance  of  a  man, 
who,  though  handicapped  by  birth,  wealth,  and  en- 
vironment from  following  his  heart's  desire,  yet  suc- 
ceeded by  perseverance  and  pluck  in  going  to  those 
countries  he  longed  to  see,  and  in  making  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  of  which  all  Englishmen  should  be 
proud. 

April  ?&th. — The  clear  sky  and  blue  waters  now 
commenced  to  herald  the  approaching  tropics,  for 
day  after  day  the  atmosphere  had  become  warmer 
and  the  air  softer  and  more  genial. 

We  had  some  very  interesting  fellow-passengers 
on  board.  Doctor  X.,  a  Government  medical  officer 
from  Fiji,  and  Mr.  Y.,  who  was  engaged  in  fhe  same 
islands  in  some  commercial  pursuit.  The  latter  had 
first  come  to  Fiji  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  his 
father  having  bought  land  from  the  natives.,  on  which 
he  lived  with  his  three  children.  The  father  and  one 
of  the  sons  went  from  time  to  time  on  trading  expedi- 
tions, leaving  Y.  to  look  after  the  plantation  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  it  was  while  they 
were  out  on  one  of  these  that  they  were  murdered  by 
the  natives,  the  other  children  being  thus  left  at  an 
early  age  to  look  after  themselves,  which  they  did 
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successfully  under  Y.'s  care ;  from  which  incident 
anyone  who  knows  what  the  state  of  Fiji  was  forty 
years  ago  will  be  able  to  judge  how  hardy  were  the 
early  pioneers  who  opened  the  door  to  trade  and 
civilisation  under  such  circumstances.  Y.'s  father,  as 
I  have  said  before,  in  company  with  many  other 
traders  bought  land  from  the  old  Fijian  chiefs,  either 
for  a  substantial  price  or  for  a  mere  song,  in  exchange 
for  some  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  goods  or 
a  gun ;  but  upon  the  English  annexing  the  country 
in  1876  a  commission  sat  to  enquire  into  these  sales 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  bargains  were  dis- 
allowed and  the  land  seized  by  the  Crown  as 
"  disputed."  Y.'s  family  claimed  nine  thousand  acres, 
but  were  only  allowed  to  retain  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  inasmuch  as  the  same  treatment  was 
meted  out  to  all,  the  traders  considered  a  great  injus- 
tice had  been  done  to  them,  and  have  ever  since 
(rightly  or  wrongly  I  know  not)  harboured  a  deep 
resentment  against  the  English  Government  for  this 
action.  Every  trader  I  questioned  on  the  subject 
spoke  most  bitterly  against  England  when  the  subject 
was  raised,  for  each  complained  that  far  better  terms 
were  given  to  the  German  traders,  since  (as  they 
averred)  their  Government  had  successfully  made 
strong  protests  in  the  matter  against  such  treatment 
being  dispensed  to  their  countrymen.  Now  into  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  I  do  not  purpose  to  go, 
for  I  have  only  heard  one  side  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  its  supporters  may  all  be  bigoted  and  hold  parti- 
san views,  but  there  are  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  case 
which  I  shall  briefly  consider.  In  the  first  place, 
though  these  traders  might  have  bought  their  land 
cheaply,  yet  they  risked  their  lives  in  so  doing,  and 
continued  to  risk  them  so  long  as  they  lived  there 
and  Fiji  continued  in  the  wild  unsettled  state  it  was 
before  our  Government  introduced  law  and  order ; 
and  that  therefore  though  the  price  appeared  inade- 
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quate,  this  fact  was  not  seriousFy  considered  ;  for  a 
country  such  as  this  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  pioneers  which  it  ought  to  repay  by  seeing  that 
they  have  every  justice.  A  man  who  buys  land  in 
Piccadilly,  buys  secure  in  his  tenure,  and  pays  a  good 
price,  the  price  lessening,  however,  as  the  County 
Council  or  the  Government  assumes  a  more  preda- 
tory attitude  ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  Fiji,  for  the 
wilder  the  district  and  the  greater  the  possibility  of  a 
trader  being  murdered,  the  more  the  price  drops  ;  so 
that  though  a  gun  may  seem  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  very  inferior  and  inadequate  price  for  the 
land,  yet  it  really  may  represent  its  true  market  value 
in  Fiji.  The  second  aspect  is  of  a  much  more 
universal  nature,  especially  when  the  subject  of 
dispute  is  not  only  land  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
Pacific,  but  some  other  territory  or  commodity  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  may  be  briefly  put  in  the  short 
sentence,  "  your  morals,  our  money."  Unhappily  it 
has  been  too  often  a  weakness  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  faddists  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  their  bidding,  and  in  the  hope  of  doing 
justice  to  the  "  poor  native  "  or  to  the  "  foreigner,"  to 
inflict  far  graver  an  injustice  on  their  own  country- 
men ;  so  that,  in  trying  to  appease  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  party  supporters,  they  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  colonial  bitterness  which  it  will  take  more  than  a 
generation  to  overcome.  I  recommend  this  aspect  of 
affairs  to  those  who  so  vehemently  attack  men  who 
make  a  living  out  of  such  commodities  as  beer  at 
home  and  opium  abroad,  with  the  intention  of  stamp- 
ing out  the  evil  effects  of  over  indulgence  in  these 
things,  and  I  urge,  that  if  they  want  them  abolished 
completely  and  instantaneously,  let  them  not  inflict 
their  morals  upon  other  people  without  compensating 
those  whose  pockets  bear  the  brunt  and  are  the  subject 
of  their  attack.  Our  ancestors  bore  this  in  mind  when 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  yet  no  one  could  accuse 
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them  of  supporting  an  immoral  traffic  when  they  com- 
pensated the  owners  ;  so  let  us  bear  in  mind  on  this 
and  on  future  occasions  that  what  appears  in  Eng- 
land a  gross  breach  of  moral  law  and  a  grave  injus- 
tice, may  appear  under  other  skies  and  among  dif- 
ferent surroundings  to  be  not  of  so  serious  a  nature 
or  so  heinous  a  crime  as  it  may  seem  on  first  sight. 

On  April  3Oth  we  arrived  at  Tongatabu,  the 
chief  town  of  which  is  called  Nukualofa,  a  group  of 
islands  nominally  ruled  by  King  Tubou,  but  who 
though  he  lives  in  a  sumptuous  palace  and  apparently 
administers  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  state,  is  in 
reality  compelled  more  or  less  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  English  representative,  Tonga  being  a  British 
Protectorate.  Most  unfortunately  I  was  suffering 
from  an  inflamed  knee,  which  prevented  my  getting 
about  as  I  should  like  to  have  done,  so  that  my  onl'y 
excursion  on  shore  was  to  the  local  hospital,  where  I 
had  it  treated  by  Dr.  Z.,  the  medical  officer,  to  whom 
I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  relieving  me  of 
considerable  pain.  The  Tongan  hospital  was  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  institutions  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
really  wonderful  in  its  completeness  and  business- 
like aspect.  Z.  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
Government  refused  him  nothing  he  asked  for, 
recognising  that  such  an  institution  materially 
assisted  in  developing  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of 
the  globe ;  for  by  morally  benentting  the  natives,  it 
tended  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  a  higher  and 
cleaner  life  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  by  alle- 
viating the  hard  life  of  the  pioneers,  enabled  them  to 
bring  their  women  folk  to  help  soften  the  rough 
conditions  under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived.  The 
hospital  over  which  I  was  taken  was  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  confidence  the)'  imposed  in  giving  a 
free  hand  to  their  officer  and  of  the  way  that  confi- 
dence was  deserved.  A  native  held  my  leg  tight  while 
Z.  prodded  it  with  a  knife,  remarking  as  he  drove  it 
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in,  thaJt  I  had  a  very  tough  hide.  After  bandaging 
it  up,  he  took  me  back  to  the  ship  in  his  buggy,  and 
ordered  me  to  keep  quiet  for  a  few  days,  thus  effec- 
tually preventing  me  from  seeing  ariything  of  the 
island  or  its  inhabitants.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
unable  to  cultivate  his  garden,  because  of  his  inability 
to  obtain  native  labour,  no  hurricane  having  been  ex- 
perienced in  Tonga  for  many  years,  and  the  natives 
in  consequence  having  become  so  prosperous  and  in- 
dependent on  account  of  the  good  coco  nut  crops 
and  the  high  price  of  copra,  that  they  refused  to  work. 
A  similar  state  of  affairs,  though  brought  about  by  a 
different  cause,  exists  in  the  Fijian  group,  where  the 
indigenous  native  is  so  lazy  that  he  is  being  gradually 
superseded  by  the  coolie,  who  is  brought  from  India 
to  work  on  the  sugar  plantation  ;  and  who  in  many 
cases  finding  himself  to  be  far  better  off  in  that 
country  than  his  own  never  returns,  but  rents  some 
land  from  the  Fijians  and  makes  the  islands  his 
home.  Indolent  by  nature,  and  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  land  by  a  beneficient  Government,  the 
native  landlord  grows  rich,  refuses  to  work,  and  be- 
comes more  indolent  as  his  worldly  position  annually 
improves  ;  so  that  I  think  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  become  an  acute  question  whether  after  all  it  is 
really  wise  to  allow  the  native  to  reap  such  profits 
from  the  soil,  for  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  they 
lose  every  desire  or  necessity  to  work  or  improve  their 
lot.  So  they  grow  up  an  idle  and  lazy,  instead  of  a 
thrifty  and  busy  race,  rendering  all  the  harder  the 
effort  of  the  Government,  missionary,  or  trader  to 
coax  them  into  leading  a  useful  life  or  to  try  to 
compel  them  to  work. 

The  Tongans  say  that  God  first  made  their  race, 
then  the  pig  on  which  they  might  feed,  and  lastly 
the  white  man  ;  the  order  of  creation  thus  emphasis- 
ing their  own  importance,  a  fact  which  they  also 
illustrate  by  holding  up  the  hand  and  enumerating 
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on  their  fingers  the  leading  races  of  the  Pacific,  the 
tallest  being  the  Tongan,  while  the  little  finger  re- 
presents the  Fijian,  for  whom  they  have  the  most  pro- 
found contempt.  Both  in  this  race  and  that  of  the 
Samoans,  the  men  were  finely  developed,  and  though 
the  women  were  not  particularly  good  looking  they 
possessed  a  quiet  gentle  appearance  which  I  must  say 
was  rather  fascinating.  Both  sexes  were  extremely 
graceful,  and  had  most  beautiful  voices,  those  of 
some  of  the  men  being  exceptionally  fine,  and  since 
they  were  very  fond  of  singing,  and  kept  it  up  at  all 
hours  both  of  the  day  and  night,  I  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  of  listening  to  them.  Several  of  them 
would  start  a  refrain  in  one  corner  of  the  ship,  in 
which  fresh  voices  would  join  from  time  to  time,  the 
original  singers  stopping  when  tired  ;  and  so  the  tune 
would  be  kept  going  hour  after  hour  until  it  became 
monotonous,  though  many  of  the  airs  were  very  catch- 
ing all  the  same.  For  a  long  time  some  of  these 
seemed  very  familiar,  though  I  could  not  recall  where 
I  had  heard  them  before ;  but  I  remembered  at  last 
that  it  was  the  same  Samoan  songs  and  dances  which 
I  had  heard  Pitt  and  the  other  boys  sing  at  Yarrabah, 
and  which  must  have  been  introduced  by  some  mem- 
ber of  that  race  into  Tonga,  Pitt  as  I  have  said  before 
being  half  Samoan^  half  Torres  Strait  islander. 
Every  night  after  I  had  turned  into  bed,  I  could  hear 
the  chanting  going  on,  song  succeeding  song  at  long 
intervals,  punctuated  every  now  and  then  by  the 
boom  of  some  man  who  possessed  a  very  deep  voice, 
and  who  would  join  in  with  great  energy,  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  subside,  and  again  in  a  short  time  re- 
commence the  refrain,  his  notes  like  a  big  organ  for 
a  moment,  almost  silencing  the  other  singers,  who 
seemed  to  listen  to  him  quite  overwhelmed  with 
admiration. 

With  the  aid  of  Mr.  N.  a  fellow-passenger,  who 
had   resided   some  years   in  Niue,    and   who   spoke 
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Tongan  well,  I  induced  some  small  boys  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  reward  to  go  on  shore  and  hunt  for  beetles 
for  me,  exhibiting  to  them  a  box  of  those  insects  to 
illustrate  what  I  especially  desired  to  obtain.  These 
returned  in  the  evening  and  produced  as  the  only 
result  of  their  labour,  a  match  box  full  of  most  evil 
smelling  cockroaches,  which  I  first  solemnly  pur- 
chased in  hopes  of  stimulating  their  activity,  and 
then  threw  overboard  when  my  collectors  had  taken 
their  departure. 

The  island  of  Tongatabu,  which  is  very  flat,  in 
shape  resembles  a  shoe  with  an  upturned  toe,  and  is 
about  thirty-two  miles  long.  Its  only  industry  is  the 
production  of  copra.  The  centre  is  composed  of  a 
big  salt  water  lagoon,  connected  with  the  sea  close  to 
Nukualofa,  and  to  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
gone  in  pursuit  of  birds,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by 
my  bad  knee.  The  only  two  really  interesting  things 
to  be  seen  in  Tonga  are  the  rookery  of  flying  foxes 
and  some  large  stones  resembling  those  at  Stone- 
henge.  Since  I  had  seen  the  former  elsewhere,  they 
had  no  particular  interest  for  me,  though  I  was  told 
that  among  them  was  an  albino  bat,  which  the  natives 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration ;  but  I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit  the  stones, 
which  are  three  in  number,  two  standing  upright, 
while  the  third  lies  across  the  top  with  its  two  ends 
sunk  into  sockets  which  are  cut  to  receive  it  and  so 
differing  from  the  Druidical  remains  in  England, 
where  no  attempt  I  believe  has  been  made  to  let  one 
stone  into  another.  The  Haamunga,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  complete  mystery,  for  the  Tongans  never  put  it 
there  themselves,  and  as  they  can  give  no  explanation 
why  or  by  whom  it  was  erected,  it  must  therefore  con- 
tinue to  be  such  until  the  da'y  comes  when  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  once  inhabited  the 
remote  portion  of  the  Pacific  can  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  natives  on  board  were  occupied  in 
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a  game  known  as  "  fisi  "  which  is  played  thus.  A 
number  of  short  pieces  of  bamboo  were  placed  length- 
ways on  an  inverted  basket  or  box,  and  were  held  in 
position  by  two  upright  sticks.  The  players,  who  sat 
opposite  one  another  with  the  basket  between  them, 
tried  in  turn  to  knock  off  the  bamboos  with  a  flip  of 
the  forefinger.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  in  the 
islands  that  should  more  than  one  be  upset  the  num- 
ber counted  to  the  opponent,  but  if  only  one  was 
knocked  off,  it  counted  as  a  point  in  favour  of  the 
player  who  did  it,  the  pastime  apparently  comparing 
very  well  with  the  game  of  spillikins  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  play  in  our  youth.  My  friend  told  me 
that  there  was  another  game  played,  which  unfor- 
tunately I  did  not  see  in  progress,  called  "  lafu,"  and 
which  more  or  less  resembled  deck  quoits,  the  tops 
of  coco-nut  shells  being  thrown  on  mats  placed  on 
the  ground,  though  how  the  scoring  was  carried  on, 
he  was  unable  to  inform  me. 

My  short  trip  ashore  at  least  enabled  me  to  see 
the  native  built  houses  which  were  typical  of  Tonga, 
the  roof  being  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  pan- 
danus  palm,  while  the  sides  were  neatly  plaited  with 
reeds,  through  which  the  air  could  circulate  freely 
and  prevent  the  attacks  of  mould,  which  is  of  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  European  built  houses  and  the 
evil  effects  of  which  on  all  articles  in  a  hot  climate 
those  who  travel  or  have  lived  in  tropical  parts  know 
only  too  well.  I  also  saw  many  of  the  native  women 
weaving  dresses  made  of  "  tappa,"  a  material  manu- 
factured from  the  bark  of  a  tree  much  in  the  same  way 
as  most  native  cloths,  that  is,  by'  being  beaten  on  the 
tree  itself  with  flat  cudgels,  until  it  peels  off  in  a 
sheet,  after  which  it  is  varnished  and  dyed.  The 
"  tappa "  was  decidedly  superior  in  colour,  texture, 
and  durability  to  any  other  native  cloth  I  saw  in 
Australasia,  while  it  also  looked  very  smart  when 
made  up  into  European  dresses ;  for  at  a  later  por- 
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tion  of  my  journey  we  had  on  board  a  pretty  half- 
caste  Samoan  girl  who  constantly  wore  clothes  con- 
structed of  this  material,  and  had  I  not  known  of 
what  they  were  made,  I  should  never  have  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  they  were  anything  else  other 
than  English  made  frocks,  so  neatly  did  they  fit  and 
so  well  retain  their  shape. 

May  Day. — We  left  Nukualofa  as  soon  as  the 
tide  served,  and,  steaming  all  day,  came  to  anchor 
about  five  in  the  evening  off  the  Island  of  Haapai. 
In  the  course  of  the  day's  run  we  passed  close  to  the 
mountain  of  Kau,  in  shape  a  perfect  cone,  and  up  to 
quite  recent  years  an  active  volcano,  whose  lofty  crest 
presented  a  great  landmark  for  ships  for  some  miles 
around,  and  which  being  at  the  time  partially 
obscured  by  gauzy  clouds  drifting  across  its  sides 
now  formed  a  most  beautiful  sight.  I  intended  to 
have  gone  ashore  at  once  on  reaching  Haapai,  but 
the  ship's  launch  broke  down,  the  engines  obstinately 
refusing  to  work  until  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to 
accomplish  my  purpose.  I  amused  myself,  however, 
by  a  long  talk  with  a  missionary,  a  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  who  informed  me  that  his  own  sect,  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyans,  the  Free  Church 
of  Tonga,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  either  held  ser- 
vices or  conducted  missions  in  this  island,  which  was 
only  half  an  hour's  walk  across  and  about  ten  miles 
in  length  ;  so  that  I  was  afraid  that  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  white  man's  religion  must  be  a  little 
puzzling  to  the  native  inhabitants  who  only  number 
a  few  thousand  souls.  As  is  well  known,  the  various 
denominations  in  the  islands  have  not  lived  always 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  considerable  friction  at  one 
time  took  place  between  the  parties,  causing  I  believe 
the  intervention  of  the  British  Government,  who  re- 
moved the  most  belligerent  missionary  from  the 
island  ;  it  being  also  in  consequence  of  these  religious 
disturbances  that  the  Free  Church  of  Tonga  was 
formed. 
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The  movement  of  the  ship  had  been  too  much 
for  many  of  the  Tongan  passengers  from  Nukualofa, 
as  well  as  for  a  number  of  pigs  which  were  brought 
on  board  at  that  place ;  but,  while  the  former  did  not 
lose  their  cheerful  good  nature,  even  the  most  prostrate 
seeming  amused  at  their  misfortunes,  the  pigs  looked 
decidedly  doleful,  and  lay  on  their  sides  with  their 
legs  tied  together,  perfect  examples  of  piggish 
misery.  The  natives  carried  them  up  the  ship's  side 
on  a  pole,  the  pole  passing  between  the  front  and 
hind  legs,  which  were  tied  together,  so  that  the  un- 
fortunate animal  hung  upside  down  with  a  most 
uncomfortable  expression  on  its  face,  in  which 
grotesque  position  the  Tongan's  noblest  animal  did 
not  show  itself  to  advantage.  I  could  not  help  being 
considerably  amused  at  an  English  doctor  on  board, 
who  expressed  his  opinions  of  this  "  needless  cruelty  " 
in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  who  sighed  for  the  pre- 
sence of  an  inspector  from  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  I  must  confess  my 
own  sympathy  was  with  the  Tongans  and  not  with 
the  pigs,  for  anyone  who  has  driven,  or  has  had  much 
to  do  with  these  obstinate  animals,  can  appreciate 
a  simple  and  effective  method  of  transporting  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  one  which  if  we  would 
only  adopt  it  in  England,  would  save  the  wretched 
animals  from  a  number  of  prods  and  blows. 

The  men  treat  their  women  folk  far  better  in 
these  islands  than  an'y  other  coloured  race,  for  they 
looked  after  them  very  well  when  the  poor  creatures 
were  sea  sick,  making  them  comfortable,  and  fetching 
them  water  to  drink  when  they  asked  for  it,  thus 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  most  other  native  races 
who  treat  their  women  like  dogs  and  use  them  only 
as  beasts  of  burden.  I  was  told,  however,  that  these 
women  were  far  inferior  to  the  men  in  their  mental 
capacity,  and  that  they  were  not  nearly  so  intelligent 
or  quick  at  picking  up  any  knowledge  or  in  forma- 
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tion  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  seemed  light-hearted, 
meny  creatures,  quick  to  perceive  a  joke,  conscious 
of  humour  even  in  their  own  misfortunes,  and  every 
bit  as  fond  of  dress  or  personal  adornment  as  their 
white  sisters. 

May  2nd. — Though  I  was  up  and  on  shore  before 
sunrise  and  spent  some  hours  on  the  island  with  my 
gun  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  get  a  few  birds,  I 
was  sadly  disappointed,  for  I  found  the  place,  except 
for  one  common  variety,  almost  deserted  by  them  and 
a  very  poor  spot  in  which  to  collect.  I  shot  nothing 
until  I  had  reached  the  south-western  shore,  when  I 
secured  a  bird  resembling  a  small  golden  plover, 
several  of  which  were  feeding  among  the  pools  on  the 
edge  of  the  coral  reef,  but  was  never  able  to  discover 
what  species  it  actually  was,  for  I  gave  it  shortly 
afterwards  to  the  American  Consul  on  reaching 
Samoa,  at  whose  hands  I  received  several  acts  of 
kindness  and  hospitality.  The  vegetation  was  wring- 
ing wet  from  a  heavy  dew,  and  as  I  did  not  care  much 
about  leaving  the  path,  I  did  not  do  on  the  whole  so 
well  as  otherwise  I  might  have  done.  On  my  return, 
however,  I  went  in  pursuit  of  another  bird,  leaving 
my  "  plover  "  by  the  road  side,  but  having  failed  to 
secure  it,  I  found  myself  quite  unable  to  retrace  my 
footsteps,  and  realised  that  I  was  lost  in  the  mass  of 
coco  nut  palms  which  grew  in  every  direction,  com- 
pletely blotting  out  the  sky  with  their  luxuriant  and 
graceful  foliage.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
except  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  beach,  steering 
by  the  sun,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing  without  much 
difficulty,  though  I  got  soaked  to  the  skin  before  I 
finally  emerged  from  the  coco  nuts  on  to  the  shore 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  I  had  pre- 
viously left  it.  I  was  then  able  to  pick  up  my  tracks 
in  the  wet  sand,  and  soon  recovered  both  the  footpath 
and  my  bird,  after  which  I  made  my  way  back  to  the 
ship,  having  wasted  nearly  an  hour  of  my  precious 
time  in  extricating  myself  from  my  difficulty. 
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We  sailed  from  Haapai  at  ten,  so  I  was  not  able 
to  see  much  of  the  island,  nor  do  I  think  there  was 
much  to  be  seen,  for  from  the  ship  it  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  long  sandy  strip  of  beach, 
densely  covered  with  coco  nuts,  which  after  all  was 
what  it  really  was. 

About  four  o'clock  of  the  same  day  we  reached 
Vavau,  an  island  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from 
Haapai,  for  it  was  very  hilly  and  rose  to  a  height  of 
over  four  hundred  feet.  Before  we  entered  the  port 
itself,  the  captain  very  kindly  stopped  the  boat  and 
sent  some  of  us  out  in  the  launch  to  see  a  remarkable 
cave  in  the  high  cliffs  which  line  the  water's  edge,  and 
which  was  so  big  inside  and  so  broad  at  the  entrance 
that  the  launch  was  easily  able  to  steam  in,  turn 
round  and  then  come  out  again.  The  interior  was 
very  lofty  and  dome  shaped,  the  roof  being  covered 
with  a  beautiful  stalactite  formation  resembling 
nothing  more  closely  than  the  heavy  hangings  of  a 
rich  velvet  cloth,  green,  brown,  and  dark  red  in  colour, 
and  mingled  in  a  fashion  I  am  quite  unable  to 
describe,  but  which  may  be  seen  in  miniature  by  any 
one  familiar  with  the  lime  and  poplar  hawk  moths, 
whose  wing  markings  are  of  a  similar  nature.  Some 
swallows  had  built  their  nests  in  its  lofty  roof,  and 
so  well  lighted  was  the  cavern,  that  I  could  easily  see 
these  little  creatures  circling  round  and  round  far  up 
above  us,  from  whose  presence  the  place  takes  its 
name  of  the  "  Swallow  Cave."  A  member  of  the  crew 
then  burnt  some  red  and  blue  lights  in  succession,  the 
effect  being  very  lovely,  and  giving  additional  colour 
to  the  scene  with  almost  remarkable  effect  as  one  tint 
succeeded  another.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
connected  with  this  place  was  the  clearness  and 
colour  of  the  water,  through  which  one  could  see  to 
a  great  depth  to  where  lay  the  bottom,  consisting  of 
either  a  bed  of  white  coral  or  glistening  sand,  and 
giving  one  the  impression  of  a  clear  strong  light 
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flashing  through  an  immense  sapphire,  and  in  its 
magnificent  blue  depth  forming  the  most  glorious 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  life.  Nothing  can 
I  compare  it  with,  which  would  give  to  my  readers 
the  faintest  conception  of  its  superb  loveliness ; 
though  some  may  form  an  idea,  if  they  can  appre- 
ciate the  brilliant  green  of  a  young  larch  plantation 
in  early  spring,  or  if  they  have  seen  with  admiration 
the  scarlet  splendour  of  a  field  of  poppies  in  full 
bloom.  Let  these  imagine  to  themselves  a  blue  as 
pure  in  its  colour  as  either  the  green  or  the  red,  but 
in  addition  with  a  blaze  of  light  shining  through  it, 
and  illuminating  with  its  beauty  every  object,  and 
they  may  then  realise  a  sight  which  I  have  never  seen 
before  and  never  expect  to  see  again. 

There  is  another  curious  cave,  only  to  be  seen 
by  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  swimmers,  called 
Mariner's  Cave,  to  enter  which  is  a  highly  perilous 
undertaking,  for  it  has  to  be  reached  by  swimming 
under  water  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  before  one  can 
rise  to  the  surface  and  reach  the  interior,  the  entrance 
being  completely  covered  by  the  water  at  both  high 
and  low  tides.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  discovered 
by  a  native  who,  while  diving  in  pursuit  of  a  turtle, 
accidentally  entered  the  cavern,  and  who  used  it 
afterwards  as  a  hiding  place  for  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  chiefs,  with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  fatal  accident  in  the  year  1884  when  Cap- 
tain Luce,  of  H.M.S.  Elk,  attempted  to  reach  it,  but 
lost  his  life  in  so  doing,  and  since  then,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  many  visitors. 

This  group  of  Tongan  islands,  which  as  I  have 
said  before,  are  quite  unlike  the  rest,  are  very  hilly 
and  rise  in  many  places  sheer  from  the  water's  edge 
in  lofty  precipices,  as  if  a  number  of  reefs  had  been 
suddenly  and  completely  lifted  out  of  the  water  by 
an  enormous  volcanic  upheaval.  The  harbour  itself 
was  entirely  landlocked  and  will  some  day  or  other,  I 
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think,  be  of  considerable  importance,  but  at  present 
is  not  of  much  use  as  an  anchorage  for  ships,  being, 
as  our  captain  said,  too  deep  and  allowing  room  for 
only  three  or  four  vessels  to  anchor  in  the  shallower 
parts,  in  some  places  it  being  as  much  as  sixty 
fathoms.  On  mooring  alongside  the  wharf  I  went 
ashore  with  my  gun  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  green 
baize,  the  Customs  officials  being  as  obstinate  and 
pigheaded  as  the  Germans  at  Samoa,  and  refusing  to 
let  men  take  it  off  the  ship,  even  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  without  paying  duty,  so  that  in  spite  of 
officialdom  which  talked  of  customs,  revenue,  and 
nonsense,  I  succeeded  in  evading  a  great  deal  of  red 
tape.  Unfortunately  it  got  dark  very  rapidly  before 
I  was  able  to  do  any  good,  and  as  we  sailed  again 
next  morning,  I  had  no  chance  of  getting  out  once 
again.  The  settlement  has  a  great  number  of  churches 
scattered  in  all  directions  throughout  the  town,  which 
I  am  sure  must  be  over  supplied  with  them,  for  the 
only  one  into  which  I  looked  was  ill-attended  and 
tawdry  in  the  extreme,  and  situated  among  very  dirty 
surroundings,  while  a  number  of  pigs  grazed  con- 
tentedly in  the  sacred  enclosure.  Oranges  grew  here 
in  a  reckless  profusion  such  as  I  have  seen  at  no  other 
place,  and  were  apparently  quite  unappreciated,  for 
many  of  the  streets  up  which  I  walked  were  almost 
carpeted  with  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
stepping  on  them  as  one  passed  along.  On  May  3rd 
we  took  our  departure  for  Samoa,  which  is  thirty 
hours'  steam  from  Vavau. 

On  the  4th  May  we  arrived  at  Apia  about  five 
o'clock,  and  were  immediately  surrounded  and 
boarded  by  a  host  of  German  officials,  whose  looks  I 
did  not  like  at  all,  and  who  were  so  numerous  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  outnumber  their  fellow- 
countrymen  gathered  in  their  boats  around  the 
steamer.  I  cannot  say  at  the  moment  what  was  the 
exact  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  every  official,  but 
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I  know  that  it  was  extraordinarily  high  (about  one 
to  twelve,  I  was  told),  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
government  was  unpopular  both  with  the  Germans 
as  well  as  with  the  English  residents,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  great  increase  in  taxation,  as,  for  instance,  the 
license  to  trade  which  had  been  recently  multiplied 
about  sevenfold.  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather 
pleased  at  a  remark  dropped  by  a  German  trader, 
who  said  that  the  Englishman  and  his  own  country- 
men lived  side  by  side  and  tra'ded  to  the  best  advan- 
tage under  a  native  (as  for  instance  the  Tongan)  flag  ; 
meaning  thereby  that  though  his  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  say  that  trade  was  f  ree-er  and  better 
under  an  English  Government,  'yet  his  trade  returns 
showed  that  this  was  the  case.  He  therefore  recon- 
ciled his  patriotism  with  his  pocket  by  expressing  a 
a  wish  that  the  islands  should  be  under  British  Pro- 
tectorate and  that  Home  Rule  be  granted  to  the 
Samoans. 

The  Samoans  do  not  like  their  rulers,  and  refuse 
to  use  the  German  language  in  talking  to  them,  all 
conversation  with  natives  being  carried  on  in  English, 
a  fact  which  naturally  does  not  please  the  governing 
race.  As  soon  as  any  native  found  I  was  English, 
they  became  more  communicative,  and  most  of  them 
on  being  asked,  expressed  their  unmeasured  contempt 
for  Germany  and  things  German  in  no  uncertain 
voice.  I  gathered  also  that  the  relations  between  the 
two  leading  races  were  somewhat  strained,  the  new 
taxes  not  having  at  all  helped  to  smooth  things  out. 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  planters  were 
as  little  pleased  with  the  new  state  of  affairs  as  our 
fellow-countrymen,  and  petitioned  their  Government 
in  the  hopes  of  having  their  burdens  reduced,  a  re- 
quest which,  needless  to  say,  was  not  successful.  It 
was  pleasant  to  hear  with  what  affection  the 
Samoaris  regard  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, and  to  see  with  what  pride  they  pointed  out  both 
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his  house  and  his  tomb.  Most  unfortunately  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  roads  prevented  me  from 
visiting  the  latter,  which  has  carved  on  it  these 
words :  — 

"  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 

Dig  ye  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  laid  me  down  with  a  will." 

"  These  be  the  words  that  ye  grave  for  me  : 

Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be ; 

Home  is  the  sailor  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill." 

There  is  no  harbour  at  Samoa,  but  merely  an 
anchorage  of  deep  water  flanked  on  either  side  by 
coral  reefs  and  quite  open  to  the  sea.  The  first  thing 
to  catch  one's  eye  as  one  approached  the  shore  was 
the  wreck  of  the  German  gun  boat  Adler,  which  was 
lost  in  the  storm  of  1889  and  whose  ribs,  to  which  a 
few  rusty  plates  still  clung,  now  lay  almost  high  and 
dry  on  the  reef  which  fringed  the  beach.  I  met  on 
board  a  certain  Mr.  M.,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Samoa,  and  who  gave  me  a 
graphic  description  of  the  scenes  they  witnessed  on 
that  a\vful  night.  He  told  me  what  a  pitiable  sight 
it  was  to  see  man  after  man  almost  washed  ashore, 
and  then  drawn  back,  caught  in  the  under  current, 
and  drowned  before  their  very  eyes  ;  and  with  what 
pride  all  Englishmen  saw  the  gallant  Calliope  put  to 
sea,  though  she  was  most  disadvantageous^  placed, 
good  seamanship  alone  saving  her  from  the  fate 
which  befell  the  rest  of  the  allied  fleet.  This  was  no 
ordinary  storm  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  accom- 
panied by  a  terrific  gale — though  a  stout  wind  did 
blow  at  the  time — but  the  catastrophe  which  occurred 
was  the  result  of  a  tremendous  ocean  swell  caused  by 
some  far  off  hurricane,  which,  rolling  straight  into  the 
open  anchorage,  slowly  pounded  upon  the  coral  reef 
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all  vessels  who  had  not  sufficient  steam  up  to  escape 
into  the  open  sea.  It  is  therefore  quite  wrongly 
called  the  "  great  storm  of  Samoa,'"  for  had  all  the 
other  members  of  the  fleet  held  themselves  prepared 
against  any  untoward  circumstance,  as  did  the 
Calliope,  no  lives  need  have  been  lost. 

On  making  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Custom 
officers  to  let  me  take  my  gun  ashore  for  the  day,  I 
was  again  met  with  an  abrupt  refusal,  and  was  in- 
formed that  if  I  did,  I  must  pay  the  whole  licence  of 
about  thirty-five  shillings,  to  which  needless  to  say  I 
strongly  objected.  However,  X.,  a  fellow  ornitholo- 
gist, managed  the  affair  for  me,  carrying  it  off  that 
same  evening  to  his  house  in  Apia  wrapped  up  in  a 
suit  of  pyjamas,  from  whence  I  fetched!  it  the  next  day, 
and  had  a  good  morning's  walk,  though  I  did  not  do 
much,  for  I  only  succeeded  in  shooting  a  small  red 
headed  honey  eater,  a  bird  which  my  native  guide 
called  by  the  name  "  senga-senga  mau,"  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  scarlet  head  and  rump,  was 
quite  black.  The  Samoans  who  rowed  me  ashore  were 
a  couple  of  very  big  fellows  with  tremendous  thighs 
and  calves,  the  former  portion  of  their  body  being 
mostly  beautifully  tattooed  a  deep  blue  colour,  and 
giving  one  rather  the  impression  that  their  owners 
were  wearing  a  thin  tight  fitting  pair  of  breeches 
under  their  "  lava,"  or  loin  cloth.  The  charge  for 
being  ferried  across  a  few  yards  to  the  land  was  very 
extortionate.  Unfortunately  it  rained  very  heavily 
in  the  night,  and  the  whole  island  was  almost  a 
gwamp  next  day  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
American  Consul,  I  was  able  to  borrow  some  old 
clothes  and  a  native  guide,  both  of  which  helped  me 
not  a  little  in  the  short  ramble  I  took.  I  had  had 
great  hopes  of  witnessing  a  native  dance  in  the  even- 
ing, but  owing  to  some  big  wedding  or  other  which 
took  place  up  country,  most  of  the  leading  natives 
had  left  Apia,  and  the  entertainment  fell  through, 
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much  to  my  regret.  I  went  ashore  in  the  evening  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  who  promised  to  take  me  to  it, 
should  it  take  place,  and  on  coming  back  was  taken 
a  short  cut  to  the  ship's  side  over  the  reef,  the  boat- 
men thinking  that  we  could  get  through  if  there  was 
sufficient  water.  This  we  succeeded  in  doing,  though 
not  before  we  had  bumped  heavily  once  or  twice  on 
the  coral  when  the  swell  let  us  down  a  bit  too  far, 
so  that  I  was  decidedly  thankful  when  the  ship  was 
reached. 

On  the  6th  May  we  left  Apia  early  in  the  mom- 
ing  and  steamed  for  about  two  hours  down  the  coast 
to  Muli-fanua,  where  we  anchored  opposite  the 
biggest  coco  nut  plantation  I  have  ever  seen,  for  it 
covered  an  area  of  four  thousand  acres.  As  an  acre 
of  palms  is  supposed  to  yield  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of 
copra  annually,  and  copra  at  that  time  was  making 
twenty-seven  pounds  a  ton,  such  a  plantation  should 
return  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  clear  profit  every 
year,  for  it  costs  about  two  pounds  per  ton  to  produce, 
thus  leaving  a  good  sum  for  division  among  the 
shareholders.  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  German  com- 
pany who  owned  the  property. 

Though  the  steamer  only  stopped  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  I  was  able  to  get  ashore  for  a  short  time  with 
my  gun,  luckily  experiencing  no  interference  from 
Custom  officers,  for  there  was  here  no  port.  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  walking  far,  but  secured  two 
birds  close  to  the  wharf.  The  first  was  a  bird 
resembling  a  starling,  which  a  native  who  accom- 
panied me  called  "  fu'ya,"  and  was  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  its  crop  being  full  of  very  small  coco  nuts ; 
while  the  second  was  a  lorikeet  marked  with  the  most 
exquisite  colours  I  ever  saw.  In  general  it  was  of  a 
clear  bright  green,  except  for  four  coloured  patches, 
the  first  of  a  vivid  blue  on  the  top  of  its  head,  the 
second  of  a  bright  red  on  its  neck,  the  third  of  a 
similar  hue  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
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which  touched  the  fourth  of  a  plum  coloured  purple 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  region.  The  bill, 
the  feet,  and  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  were  yellow. 
This  latter,  the  Samoan  called  "  senga."  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  them  feeding  in  the  swaying  tops 
of  the  coco  nut  palms,  and  I  could  hear  them  on  every 
side,  but  rarely  saw  them  except  when  they  flew 
screaming  from  tree  to  tree.  At  last  I  got  a  success- 
ful shot,  and  picked  up  this  superb  little  creature 
with  a  cry  of  amazement  and  delight.  I  then  felt 
that  somehow  or  other  I  could  not  go  on  shooting, 
for  that  any  bird  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  would  only 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax,  so  carrying  off  my 
prize  to  the  ship  in  triumph,  I  skinned  both  before  we 
got  under  weigh. 

At  three  o'clock  we  proceeded,  steaming  leisurely 
along  the  coast,  until  we  approached  the  active 
volcano  of  Savaii,  where  the  captain  kindly  lay  to  to 
enable  us  to  see  it  by  night,  for  we  reached  it  shortly 
before  dusk.  We  could  not  discern  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  itself,  since  it  was  wreathed  in  clouds,  but 
we  could  plainly  see  the  line  of  steam  jets  which 
marked  the  course  of  the  lava  as  it  flowed  down  the 
side,  and  two  immense  columns  of  steam,  the  spot 
at  which  it  flowed  into  the  sea.  These  two  huge 
columns,  in  the  absence  of  any  wind,  rose  straight  up 
into  the  air,  and  spreading  out  on  every  side  formed 
a  cloud  like  some  huge  mushroom,  for  they  ascended 
quite  close  to  one  another.  So  long  as  it  continued 
light,  we  could  observe  no  cause  for  this  beautiful  dis- 
play, but  when  it  grew  really  dark  the  finest  sight  was 
to  be  seen,  for  we  could  then  mark  the  position  of 
the  cone  by  a  dull  red  glare  which  pierced  through  the 
clouds,  and  we  could  watch  the  molten  river  of  lava 
flowing  down  the  rocks  into  the  sea.  Every  few 
minutes  the  breeze,  which  now  commenced  to  blow, 
would  roll  away  the  steam,  and  one  could  see  the 
white  hot  mass  sparkle  as  it  fell  into  the  water  ;  then 
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up  again  would  spring  fresh  clouds  with  the  whiteness 
changed  to  red  by  the  reflection  of  the  subterranean 
fire.  Of  the  two,  however,  the  right  hand  column  was 
by  far  the  most  magnificent,  for  here  the  lava 
appeared  to  spring  up  from  below,  as  if  some  giant 
had  thrown  a  rock  into  a  molten  sea,  which  splashed 
up  on  all  sides  in  showers  of  glittering  spray.  Those 
who  had  approached  it  on  land  told  me  that  this 
effect  was  produced  by  the  steam  which  was  generated 
the  moment  the  lava  touched  the  sea,  and  which 
blew  it  back  into  the  air  as  if  it  had  suddenly  sprung 
up  from  beneath  the  surface.  The  whole  sight  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  I  ever  beheld,  and  as  we  were 
anchored  barely  a  mile  from  the  shore,  we  were  able 
to  get  a  fine  view  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  blackened 
coast  which  was  scorched  by  the  fiery  mass  as  it 
slowly  moved  down  the  mountain  side. 

May  %th. — I  got  up  at  half -past  five  to  see 
Halley's  comet  which  I  think  must  have  shown  to  far 
greater  advantage  in  the  south  seas  than  anywhere 
else,  for  it  stretched  in  one  huge  fan  like  mass  of 
light  almost  across  the  entire  sky,  spreading  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  from  horizon  to  horizon.  The  air 
was  so  remarkably  clear,  that  everything  else  in  the 
heavens  paled  to  insignificance  besides  this  marvellous 
piece  of  creation,  which  now  made  one  for  the  first 
time  fully  realise  how  terrifying  an  effect  it  must  have 
had  in  past  ages  on  ignorant  minds1,  who  only  saw  ;n 
it  an  evil  omen  of  some  great  future  catastrophe. 
Night  after  night  for  nearly  a  week  we  saw  it  in  all 
its  glorious  beauty,  and  so  fascinating  was  it,  that  I 
generally  got  up  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
to  lie  on  deck  and  make  the  best  of  my  opportunity, 
for  though  I  realised  that  I  should  never  see  it  again, 
I  hardly  at  the  time  appreciated  how  lucky  we  were  to 
have  such  magnificent  weather  in  which  to  see  what 
after  all  was  the  sight  of  a  life  time. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
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the  island  of  Niua-Foou,  where  every  seven  weeks  the 
mails  are  taken  and  left  in  rather  a  curious  fashion  ; 
for  as  we  passed  about  half  a  mile  from  land,  they 
were  sealed  up  in  an  empty  kerosene  tin  and  flung 
overboard  to  two  native  boys  who  swam  out  to 
fetch  them,  and  one  of  whom  carried  the  out  going 
mails  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  getting  wet,  and  which  were  hauled  on 
board  by  means  of  a  rope  flung  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  quaint  sight  to  see  his  black  head  and 
that  of  his  companion  come  bobbing  towards  us,  the 
owner  of  the  latter  supporting  himself  leisurely  on  a 
small  log,  which  he  had  shoved  out  from  the  shore 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  some  rest  while  they  waited 
for  the  boat ;  for  they  were  both  ready  for  us  on  our 
arrival,  nor  did  they  detain  us  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  exchange  was  rapidly 
made  and  the  postmen  swam  back  on  their  way  to 
the  land,  pushing  the  tin  in  front  of  them  and  leaving 
us  to  continue  our  course.  One  can  well  realise  with 
what  pleasure  those  on  the  island  looked  forward  to 
our  visit,  and  with  what  excitement  they  opened  the 
welcome  tin  to  peruse  their  letters  and  papers.  Oh 
ye,  who  get  your  post  delivered  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  these  folk  who  only 
get  it  about  ten  times  a  year,  and  you  will  perhaps 
understand  with  what  joy  such  an  event  is  received, 
and  how  eagerly  it  is  expected  and  welcomed.  Cease 
then  to  complain  when  the  unhappy  postman  is  half 
an  hour  late,  or  when  the  daily  paper  fails  to  arrive, 
and  console  yourself  with  the  fact  that  where  you  are 
furnished  with  one  hundred  deliveries,  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitant  of  Niua-Foou  gets  but  one.  The 
island  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  natives  is  covered 
with  coco  nuts,  and  has  as  its  only  interesting  feature 
a  deep  lake  in  the  middle,  once  the  crater  of  an 
ancient  and  now  extinct  volcano.  On  it  is  a  village, 
a  mission  settlement,  and  a  trader's  store. 
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We  frequently  caught  sight  of  boatswain  or 
tropic  birds  flying  over  the  ship,  generally  high  up 
in  the  air,  their  long  tails  trailing  behind  them  as  they 
passed,  and  their  white  feathers  which  glittered  in  the 
strong  sunshine,  making  them  appear  both  beautiful 
and  fascinating,  as  if  they  were  nothing  less  than  the 
white  angel  spirits  that  guarded  over  this  great  roll- 
ing expanse  of  blue  water.  Now  when  I  look  back 
upon  many  a  day's  journey  through  palm  clad  islands 
and  long  coral  reefs,  they  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
these  regions  and  part  of  the  sea  itself  ;  for  ever  as 
I  picture  in  my  mind  the  swaying  coco  nuts,  the 
sweltering  hazy  atmosphere,  the  damp  sea  breeze,  the 
long  white  shores,  and  the  everlasting  monotonous 
surf,  the  tropic  bird  with  its  long  fluttering  tail 
passes  overhead,  neither  turning  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  whence  coming  I  know  not,  nor  whither 
going ;  apparently  wrapped  up  in  its  own  existence, 
yet  an  eternal  part  of  those  lovely  seas,  silently  dis- 
appearing into  the  blinding  sunshine,  from  which  it 
took  its  birth,  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it 
came. 

May  gth. — We  arrived  at  Levuka,  the  old  capital 
of  Fiji,  at  daybreak,  and  were  at  once  informed  of 
the  death  of  King  Edward,  which  sad  event  had  taken 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth.  All  flags  were 
flying  at  half-mast,  and  since  a  day  of  public 
mourning  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Governor,  there 
was  little  chance  of  either  seeing  much  of  the  town  or 
getting  up  a  short  expedition  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, I  went  ashore  with  some  friends,  residents  in 
Fiji,  and  took  a  walk  along  the  road  which  ran 
beside  the  beach,  looking  as  we  passed  both  into  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  former  I  was  told  possessed  no  resi- 
dent clergyman,  but  was  a  pretty  little  building, 
erected  with  very  good  taste,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
see  by  looking  in  through  one  of  the  windows,  for  it 
was  locked  up,  very  spacious  within. 
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We  met  a  great  number  of  Fijians,  with  whom 
the  streets  were  thronged,  but  I  was  very  disappointed 
in  them,  for  they  were  as  regards  development  of  their 
bodies  far  inferior  to  the  Samoans,  nor  were  their 
women  nearly  as  pretty  as  those  of  the  latter  race, 
while  both  nations  in  their  personal  appearance  and 
handiwork  differed  very  considerably.  As,  however, 
I  saw  but  little  of  the  natives  and  their  ways  during 
the  short  time  I  was  in  these  islands,  I  hardly  feel 
competent  to  say  anything  about  them,  save  that 
though  the  latter  were  indolent,  the  former  appeared 
to  be  downright  lazy. 

The  town  of  Levuka  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  with  an  easterly 
aspect,  which  renders  it  very  agreeable  as  a  residence 
for  Europeans ;  for  since  the  sun  disappears  behind 
their  crest  some  time  before  it  sets  and  darkness 
comes  on,  it  affords  an  unusually  long  twilight,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  for  a  tropical  region,  and  allows  all  the 
buildings  to  cool  for  the  night  quicker  than  if  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  was  not  there  to  protect 
them.  The  capital  was  moved  to  Suva  in  1882,  but 
except  for  commercial  purposes  or  reasons  of  state  I 
think  the  change  was  for  the  worse,  for  I  found  the 
latter  place  most  unbearably  hot  and  uncomfortable, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  former,  which  seemed 
as  agreeable  and  as  pleasant  a  tropical  town  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  Levuka  had  recently  undergone 
rather  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  cyclone 
which  passed  over  these  islands  on  Good  Friday, 
and  which  had  wrought  sad  havoc  among  the  coco 
nut  palms,  in  many  cases  twisting  their  tops  off  alto- 
gether, thus  killing  the  tree,  and  even  treating  those 
that  were  more  lucky  in  such  a  damaging  fashion, 
that  they  would  not  regain  their  full  fruit  bearing 
capabilities  for  two  years. 

We  continued  our  walk  up  to  a  small  but  pretty 
cascade  falling  down  the  mountain  side,  some  of 
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whose  water  had  been  diverted  with  considerable 
ingenuity  by  the  natives  into  their  taro  beds  for  the 
production  of  one  of  their  greatest  forms  of  food. 
Taro  is  grown  in  beds  of  running  water  terraced  out 
in  the  hill  side,  through  which  the  water  slowly  trickles 
round  the  roots  of  the  plant,  descending  from  bed  to 
bed,  and  finally  runs  back  into  the  main  stream  when 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached.  The  natives  cut  off 
the  tops  which  rather  resemble  in  appearance  an  arum 
lily,  though  the  leaves  are  much  larger  and  darker  in 
colour,  dig  up  the  taro  root,  and  replant  what  they 
have  cut  off,  so  that  it  grows  again.  The  root  when 
cooked  rather  resembles  a  white  soapy  piece  of 
potato,  though  sometimes  it  has  a  pinkish  tinge, 

May  loth. — We  left  Levuka  at  half -past  six  and 
reached  Suva,  the  capital,  four  or  five  hours  later, 
steaming  most  of  the  time  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island  of  Viti  Levu,  on  which  the  latter  is  situated, 
and  whose  interior  apparently  consists  of  very  jagged 
mountain  peaks,  none  of  them,  however,  attaining  to 
any  great  size.  The  Governor  had  proclaimed  this 
day  also  as  one  of  public  mourning,  and,  as  the  whole 
town  was  shut  up,  there  was  little  to  be  seen  ;  however, 
I  went  ashore  and  spent  one  night  at  Macdonald's 
Hotel,  which  seemed  the  cleanest  and  most  up  to  date 
of  all  these  institutions.  The  first  thing  which  must 
strike  the  new  arrival  in  Suva  is  the  presence  of  the 
Indian  Minahs,  who  have  been  introduced  into  these 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  cane  grub,  but 
with  not  very  beneficial  results ;  for  they  are  far  too 
fond  of  town  life,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  society 
of  mankind  to  that  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  the 
country.  Great  numbers  could  be  seen  walking  round 
the  streets  of  Suva  in  the  most  impudent  manner, 
chattering  and  squeaking  as  they  flew  from  tree  to 
tree,  or  from  housetop  to  coco  nut  palm.  Suva  is  in 
itself  a  nice  little  town,  but  when  viewed  from  the 
sea,  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  Levuka,  whose  back- 
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ground  of  hills  provides  it  with  a  beauty  quite  un- 
known to  the  capital,  where  the  land  gently  slopes 
up  from  the  water's  edge,  and  on  which  are  built 
many  fine  houses  and  public  buildings.  I  had 
intended  to  have  stayed  a  fortnight  in  these  islands, 
but  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  shipping  companies 
was  compelled  to  go  on  by  the  same  boat,  m'y  ticket 
not  being  interchangeable  with  another  company  as  I 
had  been  led  to  expect ;  and,  furthermore,  as  I  was 
considerably  annoyed  at  the  actions  of  one  of  their 
managers  who  commenced  to  haggle  over  terms  like  a 
Cingalese  dealer,  I  brought  matters  at  once  to  a  close 
by  stating  my  determination  to  go  on  the  next  day. 
Accordingly  I  spent  the  afternoon,  as  do  all  tourists, 
ransacking  the  various  stores  in  search  of  native 
curios  or  anything-  of  interest,  but  with  unsatis- 
factory results,  for  the  traders  were  as  exorbitant  in 
their  demands  as  the  shipping  companies,  and  as  in- 
different to  one's  requests  as  they  possibly  could  be,  so 
that  I  finally  wound  up  by  trying  those  in  possession 
of  the  Chinese  from  whom  I  soon  obtained  what  I 
wanted.  The  smartest  fellow  I  came  across  among 
these  latter  was  one  Kwong  Sang,  who  turned  his 
store  upside  down  to  please  me,  and  whom  I  confi- 
dently advise  anyone,  who  like  myself  is  staying  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  Suva,  to  patronise. 

May  i  ith. — We  left  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and 
steamed  leisurely  for  Momi  Thur,  where  we  were  due 
next  morning,  passing  on  our  way  down  the  coast  an 
island  on  which  at  one  time  lived  a  tribe  of  fire 
worshippers,  who  boasted  that  they  possessed  the 
remarkable  power  of  walking  on  red  hot  stones.  My 
fellow-passenger,  Dr.  X.,  told  me  that  he  himself  had 
witnessed  the  performance  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
natives  lit  a  huge  fire  on  a  platform  of  stones,  and. 
having  heated  the  latter  up  to  a  great  heat,  raked  off 
the  glowing  embers  and  then  proceeded  to  walk  round 
the  platform  in  a  circle  with  bare  feet.  He  said  that 
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in  his  opinion  any  of  the  Fijian  tribes  could  do  this, 
if  they  were  not  afraid,  so  great  was  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  but  that  only 
this  tribe  had  the  courage,  and  that  even  they  had 
given  over  the  practice  in  recent  years,  only  per- 
forming it  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  was  present 
to  oblige  a  number  of  white  men,  who  probably  paid 
them  well  for  it. 

We  anchored  at  daylight  on  the  I2th  May  at 
Momi  Thur,  where  cutters  from  all  the  surrounding 
district  met  us  to  ship  bananas  and  coco  nuts  for 
Sydney  ;  but  on  account  of  the  recent  hurricane  which 
had  devastated  the  country  and  annihilated  the  entire 
crop,  very  few  of  the  former  were  taken  on  board  ; 
so  that  though  the  shipping  of  ten  thousand  bunches 
was  not  of  uncommon  occurrence,  yet  on  this  particu- 
lar day,  the  ship  only  loaded  about  fifteen  hundred, 
of  which  the  better  part  were  windfalls  and  in  a  very 
poor  condition.  In  the  olden  days  the  natives  grew 
bananas  under  contract  with  either  Europeans  or 
Chinese,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  here  as  elsewhere, 
had  now  almost  entirely  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  race,  from  one  of  whom,  Wing  by  name,  I 
obtained  a  lot  of  interesting  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  industry  and  the  great  damage  done  by 
the  hurricane.  For  some  time  I  watched  the  huge 
bunches  carried  up  from  the  cutters  into  the  ship's 
hold  past  a  couple  of  men  who  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  gangway,  and  who  scrutinised  each  cluster  for 
ripe  fruit,  which  they  at  once  picked  off  and  threw 
into  the  sea,  permitting  nothing  but  the  green  and 
unripe  to  pass.  The  cutters  which  surrounded  the 
boat  were  the  craziest  lot  of  craft  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life,  and  with  nothing  sound  in  their  whole  construc- 
tion ;  ropes,  sails,  and  planks  all  being  in  the  most 
rotten  condition.  The  crews  themselves  were  very 
little  better,  for  they  were  completely  out  of  hand, 
and  their  members  rushed  about  in  all  directions, 
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shouting,  gesticulating,  and  apparently  possessing  no 
leader  to  command  or  silence  their  infernal  clamour, 
yet  giving,  both  in  the  superb  manner  they  kept  their 
leaky  cutters  afloat  and  in  avoiding  collision,  a  fine 
exhibition  of  watermanship.  Here  I  parted  with 
Doctor  X.,  who  had  come  with  me  from  Auckland, 
and  to  whom  I  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  for  no 
man  could  have  been  kinder  to  an  intimate  friend  than 
he  was  to  me,  a  total  stranger ;  making,  as  he  did, 
every  effort  to  render  the  success  of  my  proposed  visit 
to  Fiji  complete.  Then  when  all  his  efforts  and  kind- 
ness had  been  made  of  no  avail  owing  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  shipping  company,  he  was  the  first  to  sym- 
pathise with  my  disappointment,  and  professed  him- 
self ready  to  do  still  more,,  never  thinking  of  the  incon- 
venience to  which  I  must  have  put  him,  and  ever 
willing  to  answer  all  my  questions  about  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Fiji,  or  to  find  out  what  I  wanted  if  he  him- 
self was  ignorant  of  it.  I  parted  from  him  with  the 
most  sincere  regret. 

May  i6th. — We  passed  Littleton  Reef  this  morn- 
ing about  half -past  eleven,  where  we  could  see  the 
remains  of  a  couple  of  wrecks,  the  one  nearest  to 
which  we  steamed,  being  a  big  ship  cast  up  on  the 
rocks  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion,  for  she  stood 
almost  high  and  dry,  and  perfectly  upright.  I  was 
told  that  she  was  used  as  a  provision  depot  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  all  boats  plying  between 
Fiji  and  Sydney  went  a  little  out  of  their  course  to 
visit  this  reef  and  look  out  for  any  shipwrecked 
mariners.  It  is  a  bad  place  for  a  ship  to  be  wrecked 
an,  as  the  reef  is  never  really  clear  of  the  water  which 
we  could  see  continually  washing  over  its  flat  sur- 
face ;  while  there  is  also  something  very  uncanny 
about  its  appearance,  when  one  looked  at  the  long  line 
of  breakers,  and  the  old  vessel  standing  tattered,  dis- 
mantled, and  absolutely  deserted,  out  of  sight  of  all 
land  and  cut  off  from  the  outside  world. 

This  was  the  last  thing  of  interest  I  saw,  for  we 
spent  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  sea,  and  arrived 
at  Sydney  in  the  early  hours  of  May  i8th. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
A    FEW    AUSTRALIAN     PROBLEMS. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  statistics  to  show 
the  recent  advance  made  by  Australia  in  the  different 
branches  of  its  national  life,  nor  to  illustrate  the  com- 
parative progress  of  the  various  States  by  a  reference 
to  figures ;  yet  as  there  are  always  a  few  problems 
inextricably  blended  with  a  nation's  growth  which 
confront  a  visitor  at  every  turn  and  upon  which  he 
must  form  some  opinion  before  he  can  pronounce  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  future  of  the  nation 
itself  or  feel  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  with  problems  such  as  these  that 
I  intend  to  deal  briefly,  and  to  which  I  shall  confine 
myself. 

Now  first  and  foremost  among  these  problems 
is  that  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  "  White 
Australia,"  and  which  may  be  shortly  described  as  the 
policy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth 
whereby  their  country,  especially  the  great  unin- 
habited expanse  of  the  Northern  Territory,  shall  be 
settled,  developed,  and  inhabited  by  white  races 
alone ;  and  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
shall  a  black,  brown,  or  yellow  race  be  admitted  to 
help  in  its  settlement,  or  share  its  destinies. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  went  up  to  North 
Queensland  I  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  this  policy, 
for  I  not  only  saw,  as  I  see  now,  that  it  has  been  used 
in  the  past  as  a  selfish  cloak  for  retaining  the  power 
of  earning  high  wages  in  the  hands  of  a  favoured 
few,  but  at  that  time  I  never  realised  the  full  value 
or  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  white 
race  which  inhabited  the  country.  As  time  passed, 
however,  and  I  became  alive  to  this  necessity,  my 
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views  underwent  a  complete  change,  and  I  became  as 
staunch  a  supporter  of  the  policy  as  any  as  was  to  be 
found  in  Australia,  strenuously  maintaining  the 
possibility  of  North  Queensland  being  inhabited  with 
more  or  less  ease  and  comfort  by  a  white  race.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  I  continued  until  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  back  to  England  we  visited  Port  Darwin. 
At  the  latter  place,  although  I  was  told  that  the 
weather  was  neither  worse  nor  better  than  it  was 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  yet  the  atmosphere 
was  so  intensely  hot,  steamyvand  unbearable,  that  I  felt 
irresistibly  compelled  to  ask  myself  whether  the 
policy  of  White  Australia,  which  is  all  very  well  for 
North  Queensland,  was  not  another  matter  altogether, 
and  a  very  difficult  matter,  too,  when  applied  to  the 
Northern  Territory. 

The  arguments  against  this  policy  may  be  set 
forth  as  follows :  — Though  it  is  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people  a  country  fitted  to  be  occupied  by  white 
men,  yet  even  its  staunchest  supporters  are  bound  to 
admit  that  it  taxes  the  constitution  of  a  white  woman 
severely,  wearing  her  out  sooner  or  later  and  handi- 
capping her  greatly  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  for  in 
such  a  climate  as  that  which  exists  along  the  northern 
coast  line,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her  to  under- 
take the  dual  duty  of  housekeeper  and  child  bearer 
without  ruining  her  health.  Those  who  have  visited 
Port  Darwin  and  seen  its  inhabitants,  must  be  at  once 
struck  with  the  grey-haired,  prematurely  aged,  and 
haggard  women,  who  so  early  have  lost  the 
little  beauty  they  ever  possessed,  and  whose  white- 
faced  children  ajre  inevitably  doomed  to  a  similar 
fate,  should  they  be  compelled  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  the  Northern  Territory.  Not  that 
they  are  unhappy,  for  they  are  always  cheerful,  and 
possess  that  singularly  warm  affectionate  good  nature 
which  we  learnt  from  experience  to  be  the  chief 
characteristics  of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Northern 
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State ;  but  all  the  same  they  suffer  from  the  climate 
in  a  way  utterly  unknown  to  men,  especially  to  the 
younger  unmarried  men,  among  whom  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  policy  were  to  be  found.  It 
is  only  when  the  latter  become  married,  possess 
a  wife  and  family  of  their  own  and  learn  to 
feel  what  are  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
married  life,  that  they  change  their  opinions,  wish 
to  get  their  families  out  of  the  hot  north,  and  seek  a 
means  of  passing  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the 
cooler  southern  States.  When  I  have  put  this  aspect 
of  the  case  before  those  who  advocate  "  White  Aus- 
tralia," and  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  their  wife  and  family  up  to  Port  Darwin 
and  live  there,  I  have  always  received  an  answer  in 
the  negative,  accompanied  by  an  excuse,  such  as  "  The 
climate  wouldn't  hurt  us,  but  my  wife  would  not 
care  to  go,"  "  It's  too  far  to  take  the  children,"  or  "  We 
were  not  made  for  that  sort  of  life,  so  we  leave  it  to 
others  who  are."  All  this  may  be  true,  and  may  not 
form  part  of  the  case  against  "  White  Australia  "  in 
these  particular  instances  ;  at  the  same  time  they  do 
form  part  of  the  arguments  against  it  on  the  whole ; 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  met  with  such  a 
reply  shows  that  in  the  mind  of  all  married  men  there 
is  no  wish  to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Territory ;  .  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nation  to  people  it,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  if  they  adopt  this  policy  as  part  of  their 
social  fabric  These  remarks  then  bring  me  to  my 
second  point,  that  the  Northern  Territory  is  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  more  civilised  world,  and 
people  incur  great  discomfort  from  living  in  it.  The 
cost  of  living  is  very  high,  rents  are  as  I  was  informed 
almost  of  a  prohibitive  nature  in  Port  Darwin  itself, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  domestic  servants 
of  any  description  other  than  the  Chinese,  a  tabooed 
race.  Moreover,  as  the  town  is  not  at  the  present 
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moment  connected  by  rail  with  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  trade  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  are  not 
rich  and  cannot  afford  the  costly  luxury  of  a  holiday 
and  a  change  of  air  Then,  again,  as  it  is  about  two 
weeks'  steam  from  Sydney,  it  is  almost  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  gaol  for  its  poorer  occupants,  who  once 
landed  there  are  there  for  ever,  so  that  in  every  way 
its  inaccessibility  and  discomforts  deter  people  from 
settling  there  unless  compelled  to,  or  from  remaining 
there  if  they  can  get  away. 

The  country,  moreover,  though  it  abounds  in 
minerals  and  possesses  much  good  soil,  is  yet  at  pre- 
sent only  a  country  for  the  grazier  and  not  for  the 
small  farmer,  unless  perhaps  it  be  a  sugar  grower, 
6*  a  man  who  will  cultivate  some  rich  tropical  pro- 
duce, such  as  rubber,  and  who  can  do  it  in  a  com- 
paratively small  area.  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  great 
number  of  years,  if  ever  at  all,  before  the  population 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  closer  settlement 

o 

will  become  possible,  that  is,  closer  settlement  as  it 
is  understood  in  Victoria  or  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  mention,  however,  of  tropical  produce  brings 
me  to  my  next  point,  and  one  which  hitherto  has,  as 
far  as  I  know,  never  been  raised,  but  which  one  day 
will  have  to  be  considered  seriously.  It  is  this — How 
far  does  the  policy  of  White  Australia  affect  or  is 
affected  by  the  contiguity  of  New  Guinea?  The 
territory  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  which  as  is  well 
known  is  administered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  under  powers  granted  in  the  Papuan  Act, 
1905,  is  an  unusually  well  favoured  tropical  country, 
possessing  great  natural  resources  and  furnished  with 
what  under  white  rule  is  likely  to  become  an  abundant 
supply  of  native  labour.  It  is  therefore  bound,  sooner 
or  later,  to  become  a  great  exporter  of  tropical  pro- 
ducts, and  as  such  must  come  into  competition  with 
Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory,  for  there 
will  be  nothing  which  is  not  grown  in  these  latter 
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places,  which  cannot  be  produced  more  abundantly 
and  cheaper  in  New  Guinea,  who  on  account  of  her 
proximity  to  the  mainland  and  because  she  is  in 
reality  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  itself  must 
always  look  to  Australia  for  her  best  market. 
Obviously  then,  unless  a  prohibitive  duty  is  put  upon 
her  exports  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into  the 
Commonwealth,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent  to  be  developed 
under  the  policy  of  White  Australia,  while  it  is 
further  quite  clear  that  the  tropical  products  grown 
by  white  labour  within  the  Commonwealth,  must  be 
consumed  by  its  inhabitants,  for  they  never  could  be 
grown  cheaply  enough  to  be  exported  into  Europe 
or  Asia  to  compete  at  all  successfully  with  that  pro- 
duced by  black  labour  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  interests  of  this  policy,  therefore,  Australia 
will  be  bound  to  exclude  New  Guinea's  exports  by  a 
prohibitive  tax,  though  by  doing  so  she  is  debarring 
her  dependency  from  competing  in  her  own  market 
and  compelling  her  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  a  sale  for 
them  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  she  is  in  duty  bound  to 
maintain  its  prosperity  by  giving  it  a  fair  opportunity 
for  disposing  of  such  goods.  The  white  inhabitants 
of  New  Guinea,  if  they  can,  will  certainly  reply  by 
taxing  Australian  goods,  and  the  Commonwealth  will 
lose  a  large  native  market  for  cheap  manufactured 
articles,  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be 
free  trade  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other.  It  is 
both  needless  and  impossible  for  me  to  say  more,  or 
to  try  to  foretell  what  the  future  will  bring  forth, 
everything  being  at  this  time  merely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture ;  but  this  I  can  say  for  certain,  that  though 
New  Guinea  is  not  now  taken  at  all  into  considera- 
tion when  discussing  the  problem  of  White  Australia, 
it  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  and  unexpected  factors  in  the  case.  I  may 
add  that  even  now  in  spite  of  the  duties,  Australia 
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consumes  a  great  quantity  of  tropical  produce  which 
is  imported  from  Tonga,  Fiji,  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
coco  nuts,  bananas,  rubber,  etc.,  which  can  be  almost 
cultivated  with  equal  facility  within  her  shores  and 
which  the  high  rate  of  wages  alone  prevents  her  from 
doing.* 

Finally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  black  man  can 
live,  work,  and  keep  his  health  in  the  tropical  portions 
of  the  continent  better  than  a  European ;  for  though 
a  white  man  can  do  a  better  day's  work  than  a  black, 
it  is  attempting  to  alter  the  course  of  nature  if  the 
former  is  asked  to  labour  under  such  conditions ; 
while  it  is  imposing  upon  him  a  form  of  employment 
little  better  than  slavery  itself,  since  however  large 
the  remuneration,  in  the  long  run  his  health  must 
break  down  and  he  will  have  to  admit  defeat,  not 
because  his  courage  is  small  and  his  hands  weak,  but 
because  he  has  attempted  a  task  which  nature  will 
not  permit  him  to  do,  and  never  will  permit  him, 
so  long  as  this  state  of  the  world  continues.  The 
black  man,  however,  can  work  in  the  tropical  heat 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  since  he  can  exist  under 
circumstances  which  are  impossible  for  the  other,  and 
still  retain  both  health  and  spirits  in  a  manner  quite 
unknown  to  our  race. 

Now,  although  it  is  well  known  that  this  policy 
is  rather  a  favourite  among  members  of  the  Austra- 
lian Labour  party,  who  have  always  staunchly 
advocated  it ;  my  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  in  the  Government  experimental  gardens  at 
Port  Darwin  and  which  were  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
under  the  rule  of  a  Labour  Ministry,  "  black  labour  " 
was  employed  with  only  a  single  white  curator  at  the 

'Since  writing  these  words  I  hear  that  an  agitation  is  on  foot 
to  penalise  Fijian  bananas  with  a  heavy  import  duty  in  the 
interests  of  the  white  grower  in  North  Queensland,  but 
whether  with  any  success  I  am  quite  unable  to  say. 
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head  of  affairs,  and  this  I  not  only  heard  from  all 
sides  as  an  undoubted  fact,  but  saw  with  my  own 
eyes ;  for  all  the  labourers  we  perceived  working  in 
the  gardens  were  Chinese.  If  therefore  such  things 
are  done  by  the  Government  itself,  who  talk  so  loudly 
about  the  "  purity  of  the  race,"  and  pose  as  the 
champion  of  the  working  man,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  policy  of  White  Australia  is  often  stigmatised  as 
a  gigantic  fraud,  run  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
Unions,  who  hope  thereby  to  keep  up  a  big  scale  of 
wages,  and  who  pay  not  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
real  welfare  of  the  country.  To  my  mind,  therefore, 
this  fact  conclusively  proves  that  the  Government 
recognise  that  if  the  Northern  Territory  is  to  be  re- 
garded purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  that 
is,  if  it  is  to  be  made  commercially  the  greatest 
success,  their  policy  of  White  Australia  is  a  wrong 
one  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Having  seen  now  what  are  the  arguments  against 
the  policy,  I  will  enter  into  those  which  on  the  other 
hand  undoubtedly  support  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Northern  Territory  is  always  looked  upon  as  Aus- 
tralia's vulnerable  quarter,  and  those  who  advocate  a 
closer  settlement  of  it,  undoubtedly  possess  as  one 
of  their  leading  reasons  for  so  doing,  the  idea  that 
this  should  at  any  rate  be  done  partially  for  a  mili- 
tary purpose.  A  settlement  by  a  black  race  would 
be;  of  no  such  use  whatever.  They  could  not  supply  the 
Commonwealth  with  the  right  sort  of  fighting  man  in 
case  of  emergency,  and  their  very  presence  would  be 
a  menace,  since  they  would  have  rendered  the 
country  more  liable  to  attack  when  they  had  brought 
it  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  than  if  it  had  been 
left  in  the  barren,  dry,  uncultivated  state  it  presents 
now.  And  not  only  would  that  be  the  case,  but  closer 
settlement  by  a  black  race  must  inevitably  produce  a 
most  disastrous  effect ;  for  it  would  initiate  a  cut- 
throat competition  in  wages,  in  which  the  white  man 
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with  his  higher  civilisation  and  his  greater  needs 
would  stand  no  possible  chance  of  holding  his  own, 
and  the  old  story  of  the  rabbits  eating  out  the  sheep 
would  be  repeated  with  its  inevitable  consequence.  Sup- 
posing even,  however,  that  a  black  race  was  admitted, 
hedged  in  by  every  restriction  that  the  law  could 
devise,  with  stated  boundaries  beyond  which  they 
could  not  wander,  and  stated  conditions  under  which 
they  were  allowed  to  live  and  work,  yet  there  would 
be  no  guarantee  that  these  would  be  preserved,  for 
as  soon  as  their  numbers  increased,  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  do,  and  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
whites,  especially  as  in  Australia  the  birth  rate  has  up 
to  quite  recent  years  been  miserably  small,  then  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  the  franchise  and  politically 
swamp  their  masters.* 

Last  of  all  I  come  to  the  great  prop  and  pillar 
of  the  policy,  the  argument  that  at  all  costs  the  purity 
of  the  race  must  be  maintained,  and  that  every  sacri- 
fice must  be  made  to  insure  that  this  is  so.  I  must 
now  frankly  confess  that  the  importance  in  my  eyes 
of  this  principle  is  so  great,  that  it  completely  out- 
weighs any  of  the  convincing  arguments  put  forward 
by  the  other  side,  and  enables  me  to  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  policy  is  a  right  one,  and  should  be  main- 
tained at  all  costs.  Before  it,  all  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  sink  into  insignificance ;  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  country  for  a  white  woman,  that  it  must 
be  run  at  a  financial  loss,  that  it  is  a  land  of  discom- 
fort and  is  cut  off  from  the  civilised  world,  all  are  of 
no  importance,  for  the  one  great  principle  must  re- 
main and  must  be  maintained,  and  were  I  an 

'Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  page 
179: — "  A  comparison  with  other  countries  shows  that  the 
Australian  States  occupy  a  very  low  position,  which  is 
however  fortunately  counter-balanced  by  a  still  lower 
position  in  regard  to  their  death  rate." 
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Australian,  I  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  or  spare 
no  sacrifice,  to  insure  this  being  done. 

As  Australians  have  therefore  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  problems  and  yet  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  race,  it  is  necessary  before  attempting  to  do 
so,  to  lay  down  several  great  principles  on  which 
they  can  proceed,  and  along  which  lines  they  can 
develop  the  policy  they  have  undertaken  and  which 
it  is  their  wish  should  be  carried  out.  I  must  confess 
that  for  a  long  time  I  hardly  knew  in  what  way  to 
approach  this  difficult  problem,  but  after  much 
thought  three  aspects  seem  to  strike  me  most  forcibly 
as  those  which  the  legislator  should  bear  in  mind 
when  attempting  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  yet  keep  this  policy  in  mind. 

Who,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  benefit  most  from 
the  adoption  of  "  White  Australia  "  as  a  permanent 
principle  in  Commonwealth  affairs  ?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation  that  future  Australians  wilt  obtain 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  this  being  the  case,  any 
money  spent  in  promoting  it  should  be  borrowed  and 
paid  back  by  annual  instalments  over  a  large  number 
of  years,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  that  such 
money  should  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  from  the 
present  citizens  of  the  State,  who  are  now  sustaining 
the  cost  of  ruling  this  large  territory,  and  who  get 
very  little,  if  anything,  in  return  for  the  outlay  they 
make. 

Secondly,  any  hardship  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  bears  more  heavily  on  the 
north  than  on  the  south  ;  for  it  is  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  who  have  to  endure  the  discomforts 
attending  life  in  a  tropical  climate,  but  who  have  not 
a  supply  of  cheap  native  labour  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  I  say  then,  again, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  bulk,  nay,  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  money  so  borrowed  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  south,  a  very  small  portion  only  being  found 
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by  the  north,  for,  as  they  say  in  Singapore,  it  is  a 
case  of  "  our  money  your  morals,"  and  since  the  big 
cities  of  the  south,  whose  citizens  are  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  what  life  in  the  tropics  means  for  women 
and  children,  have  forced  the  policy  upon  their 
northern  fellow  countrymen,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  bear  most  of  the  cost. 

Lastly,  everything  should  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  life  in  those  parts ;  and  with  this  end  in 
view  the  Government  should  not  only  connect  both 
North  Queensland  and  the  Territory  by  rail  with  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  State,  the  cost  of  which  as  I 
have  said  before  should  be  defrayed  by  the  future 
citizens  of  the  south,  but  they  should  also  provide 
cheap  railway  fares  and  shipping  rates,  so  as  not 
only  to  allow  the  comforts  of  life  to  be  purchased 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
even  the  poorest  white  man  to  send  his  wife  and 
family  away  to  some  health  resort  annually  or  at 
least  every  few  years. 

These  are  the  cardinal  points  which  I  think 
should  be  observed  if  the  policy  is  to  be  vindicated, 
and  on  these  lines  statesmen  should  mould  their  con- 
duct ;  for  though  the  problem  is  most  complex  and 
bristles  with  difficulties  on  all  sides,  yet  if  it  be 
approached  with  care  and  with  full  consideration  of 
those  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue. 

The  future  of  the  church  in  Australia  is  another 
problem  with  which  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are 
deeply  blended,  though  it  is  one  upon  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  as  incompetent  to  express  definite 
opinions  as  I  have  done  in  the  last  case.  I  was  how- 
ever, thrown  a  good  deal  into  company  with  several 
rectors  of  Australian  livings,  for  whom  I  had  a  great 
admiration ;  broad  minded,  comparatively  young, 
and  energetic  men,  who  had  the  power  both  of  excit- 
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ing  and  retaining"  the  loyalty  and  support  of  all 
their  parish  ;  and  who  although  they  were  of  suffi- 
cient age  for  their  opinion  to  carry  weight  with  their 
parishioners,  yet  were  young  enough  to  do  justice  to 
their  work,  for  no  old  man  can  successfully  minister 
to  a  bush  living.  From  them  I  obtained  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  though  I  did  not  agree  with  all  they 
affirmed,  for  my  experience  was  to  the  contrary,  yet 
I  was  convinced  from  what  they  said  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  that  the  church  can  to» 
an  almost  extraordinary  degree  by  her  action  or  in- 
action greatly  influence  the  future  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  brought 
up  under  what  are  called  low  church  views.,  and  still 
maintain  them  and  believe  that  form  of  worship  to 
be  most  suited  to  my  own  personal  feelings  and  ideas, 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  party  who  expounds  its 
doctrines  have  lost  their  hold  on  Australian  life  and 
fail  to  do  the  good  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  nation  is  yet  ready  or  ever  will  be  ready  to 
accept  extreme  high  church  views,  yet  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  gradual  tendency  in  that  direction  and  that  high 
churchmen  can  alone  save  the  present  situation.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  great  fault  and  weakness,  of  those 
who  represent  the  low  church  party  in  Australia  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  neither  instil  a  feeling  of 
reverence  into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  parish, 
nor  do  they  put  before  them  a  progressive  live 
religion,  for  they  have  got  into  an  old  groove  and 
attempt  to  preach  a  creed,  which  however  well  it  may 
have  fallen  in  with  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  does 
not  agree  at  all  with  our  own,  and  much  less  with 
those  of  Australians.  In  one  church  we  attended, 
although  the  clergyman  was  a  very  hardworking  and 
enthusiastic  man,  he  conducted  an  evening  week-day 
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service  without  removing  the  dust  cloth  which  covered 
the  altar,  and  this  being  the  case,  one  could  not  ex- 
pect his  congregation  to  be  serious,  for  under  such 
conditions  people  pay  no  heed  to  the  presence  of 
either  the  clergyman  or  the  church,  and  all  higher 
religious  feelings  vanish  totally.  I  give  this  as  a 
typical  instance,  though  I  have  known  of  many 
similar  ones,  which  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  church 
can  never  influence  people  rightly  until  it  adopts 
methods  which  must  inspire  more  fitting  reverence. 
I  remember  another  occasion  when  the  Bishop  of 
North  Queensland  conducted  divine  worship  in  an 
old  store,  which  at  other  times  did  duty  for  a  dancing 
saloon,  but  which  was  used  as  a  church  in  the  absence 
of  any  sacred  building.  At  the  conclusion,  the  position 
of  the  chairs  was  changed  from  a  row  into  a  circle, 
coffee  and  cakes  produced,  and  the  bishop  having 
removed  his  robes  of  office  held  a  social  evening 
among  those  of  his  flock  who  had  attended  the  ser- 
vice. Now,  the  absence  of  a  sacred  edifice  rendered 
this  incident  unavoidable,  the  old  store  being  the  only 
building  in  the  town  which  could  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  as  I  am  sure  Australians  are  a  very  im- 
pressionable people,  the  mere  fact  that  such  incidents 
are  bound  to  occur,  militates  strongly  against  any 
progress  being  made  in  the  right  direction.  The  high 
church  party,  on  the  other  hand,  by  introducing  fresh 
ideas  and  better  practices,  carry  the  people  with  them 
in  a  manner  which  the  low  churchmen  are  utterly 
unable  to  do ;  and  realising  further  that  circum- 
stances in  England  and  Australia  widely  differ,  by 
adopting  other  methods  and  newer  forms  of  thought, 
attract  mariy,  who  have  long  since  become  apathetic 
in  religious  affairs. 

Now  though  the  church  in  Australia  is  not  estab- 
lished, has  to  organise  her  own  forces,  fight  her  own 
battles,  and  get  no  support  from  the  State,  yet  she 
possesses  a  weapon  which  the  very  vastness  of  many 
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of  her  parishes  necessarily  must  produce,  and 
which  if  properly  used  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  of 
the  utmost  assistance  to  her  ;  I  refer  to  the  presence  of 
so  many  lay  readers.  I  know  many  clergy  dislike 
them,  and  manage  to  do  without  them,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  make  a  great  mistake  and  that  they 
are  deliberately  throwing  away  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity. In  a  non-established  state  the  clergy  and  lay- 
men work  much  better  together  than  they  would 
otherwise,  the  latter  being  admitted  far  more  into  the 
management  of  internal  affairs  and  being  given  the 
chance  of  helping  much  more  with  the  services  them- 
selves. As  a  result  of  this  the  clergy  get  more  and 
more  accustomed  to  look  to  the  laity  for  help  and 
the  laity  to  give  it,  the  rector  having  perhaps  as  many 
as  three  or  four  lay  readers  who  help  in  the  services 
throughout  the  parish  and  who  stand  by  his  side  in 
case  of  any  dispute.  He  is  the  chief,  they  his  officers. 
A  spirit  of  loyalty  animates  them,  which  could  not 
be  aroused  by  other  means.  He  no  longer  tries  to 
win  off  his  own  bat,  but  having  the  support  of  his  side 
can  face  the  evils  of  his  parish  with  confidence,  for 
he  knows  that  he  will  be  strongly  backed  up  by  the 
more  resolute  members  of  his  flock,,  who  take  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  church  and  who  help  him  to 
get  in  touch  with  his  parish  as  a  whole  far  better 
than  ever  he  could  do  by  himself  single-handed. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  Australians  a  race 
of  non-church  goers,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  cold 
low  services  as  were  usually  held  which  could 
possibly  inspirit  them  or  induce  them  to  endure  the 
heat  and  discomfort  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the 
churches  during  the  hot  season.  Yet  all  the  same, 
when  one  recalls  the  fact  that  there  are  no  leisured 
classes  to  devote  their  time  or  their  money  to  the 
welfare  of  the  parish  or  its  church,  and  that  every- 
thing has  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  men  who  first  of 
all  have  to  find  their  own  bread  and  butter,  I  think 
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it  is  surprising  how  many  workers  a  keen,  energetic 
young  clergyman  can  discover  in  what  would  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  totally  apathetic  district.  Apart 
then  from  the  question  of  high  or  low  church 
divines,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  Australians  can  best 
be  stimulated  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  church 
affairs,  since  I  have  had  little  experience  during  our 
four  years  residence  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  this  I  can  say  for  certain, 
that  judging  from  results,  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  Bush  Brotherhoods  have  the  most  beneficial 
effects,  for  its  members  seem  to  possess  more  influence 
with  the  average  young  Australian  than  any  other 
type  or  order  of  clergymen.  I  can  only  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  am  quite  sure  both  the  church  at  home 
and  abroad  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  a 
constant  interchange  of  clergy,  and  I  would  strongly 
advocate  the  regulation,  supposing  the  church  in 
England  was  ever  to  be  disestablished  and  have  to 
legislate  for  itself,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  it  unless  he  has  seen  at  least  five  years 
foreign  service.  This  would  make  men  of  our  par- 
sons, would  broaden  their  views  and  render  them 
much  more  resourceful ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  do  good  to  the  younger  churches,  for  it  would 
supply  them  with  a  constant  infusion  of  learning  and 
fresh  blood  from  the  older  institutions. 

Turning  from  the  matter  of  the  church  to  that 
of  the  education  of  boys,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  Scout  movement  had  taken  on  in  the  Common- 
wealth, since  it  supplies  that  very  form  of  moral 
education  in  which  the  Australian  youngster  is  so 
lacking,  and  which  tends  in  a  very  healthy  manner 
to  counteract  the  wildness  brought  about  more  or  less 
by  the  free  open  life  they  lead.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  good  education  that  the  boys  are 
a  bit  out  of  hand,  for  I  believe  the  secular  education 
to  be  sound  and  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
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average  youngster ;  but  the  great  fault  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  effort  being  made  to  teach  them 
lofty  aims  and  to  put  great  ideals  before  them.  In 
the  Government  schools,  unless  a  master  gallantly 
makes  the  attempt  of  his  own  accord,  no  effort  is 
made  to  form  a  child's  character,  the  training  of  the 
mind  being  the  sole  consideration ;  while,  as  I  have 
said  before,  those  institutions,  which  are  known  to  us 
in  England  as  "  public  schools,"  are  singularly  weak 
both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  quite  apart  from 
moral  training  are  not  nearly  so  well  managed  as  the 
Government  schools,  for  the  latter  educate  the  masses 
of  the  people  well,  and  turn  their  pupils  out  in  a  far 
more  advanced  state  than  is  done  by  the  same  class 
of  school  in  England.  Of  course,  they  have  to  deal 
with  cleverer,  sharper,  and  more  intelligent  children, 
but  even  then,  comparatively  speaking,  I  am  sure 
they  produce  far  better  results,  as  can  be  well  seen  by 
anyone  who  has  a  chance  of  testing  the  knowledge 
of  the  average  Australian  lads  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes. 

The  lack  of  ideals  is  everywhere  obvious  to  a 
man  travelling  through  Australia,  for  he  meets  it 
everywhere,  in  civil  and  political  life,  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar.  It  is,  I  think,  a  good  deal 
brought  about  as  much  by  the  youthfulness  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  as  by  the  fact  that  all  men 
have  their  living  to  make,  and  therefore  pay  more 
attention  to  the  financial  aspect  of  their  business 
or  profession  than  to  the  honour  of  it,  its  dignity,  or 
advancement.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  political  life  and  of  all  the  great  professions, 
as  lofty  ideals  put  before  its  members  when  they 
are  young ;  so  that,  much  as  I  should  have  disliked 
young  Washington  and  considered  him  a  prig  for  his 
remark  that  he  could  not  tell  a  lie,  yet  I  am  sure  a 
single  episode  such  as  this  told  to  a  child,  carries  far 
more  weight  than  all  the  pious  exhortations  in  the 
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world  put  together.  Until  Australia  becomes  an 
older  country  and  produces  national  ideals  of  its 
own,  she  must  depend  upon  such  as  she  may  derive 
from  the  motherland,  which,  great  though  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  do  not  appeal  so  readily  to  her 
citizens  as  would  a  man  of  their  own  country  ;  yet  all 
the  same,  if  these  are  continually  held  up  to  the 
coming  generations  as  characters  to  be  admired  and 
imitated,  the  future  great  man  of  their  state  will  be 
reared  on  principles  similar  to  our  own. 

Now  while  I  am  considering  the  subject  of  moral 
training  the  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  digress  for  a 
few  moments  to  consider  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
eminent  characteristic  of  the  Australian  citizen,  to  wit, 
his  law  abiding  nature  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  other  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  as  a 
whole  looks  with  more  respect  on  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  others  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States.  During  the  four  years  I  was  living  in  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  I  visited  all  manner  of 
scenes,  from  the  crowded  towns  to  the  lonely  ranges  ; 
from  mining  camp  to  cattle  station,  I  never  saw  a  man 
carry  a  knife  or  a  revolver,  or  use  either,  save  for  eating 
his  dinner  or  by  way  of  sport,  so  that  though  I  have 
camped  out  frequently,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  others,  on  no  occasion  did  the  fear  of  personal 
molestation  ever  enter  my  mind.  And  it  was  the  same 
with  private  property,  for  I  marvelled  when  I  first 
saw  the  way  people  would  leave  their  houses  with  the 
doors  unlocked  and  windows  open,  or  "  plant "  their 
belongings  in  the  bush,  as  the  Australians  say,  in- 
tending to  come  at  a  later  date  and  fetch  them  ;  and 
though  in  time  I  got  so  accustomed  to  this  that  I 
failed  to  notice  it,  yet  it  was  only  on  my  return  to 
England,  where  I  was  duly  warned  by  all  my  friends 
against  leaving  my  property  about  in  so  "  reckless  a 
manner,"  that  I  fully  recognised  how  honest  the  Aus- 
tralians really  are.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
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are  not  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  that  I  never 
heard  of  robbery  or  violence  being  committed,  but  I 
can  truthfully  assert  that  considering  the  oppor- 
tunity the  country  gives  for  such  crimes  as  these,  they 
very  rarely  indeed  ever  take  place.  I  remember  camp- 
ing out  on  one  occasion  with  a  friend,  a  fisherman  by 
trade,  and  on  attempting  to  light  a  fire  to  boil  our 
billy  the  only  thing  we  could  discover  to  burn  was 
an  old  packing  case.  I  at  once  pounced  upon  this 
and  was  in  the  act  of  breaking  it  up  for  firewood, 
when  my  friend  intervened,  saying  that  it  had  pro- 
bably been  put  there  for  a  purpose,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered  was  a  fact,  though  there  was  every  evi- 
dence to  show,  if  we  had  wished  to  be  so  convinced, 
that  it  had  been  deliberately  thrown  away. 

Now  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  over  all  the  world, 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  as  soon  as  an  industrial 
dispute  arises  the  Australian  absolutely  loses  his 
head,  and  does  things,  when  worked  up  by  the  pro- 
fessional agitator,  that  in  his  saner  moments  he  would 
never  contemplate.  There  were  one  or  two  big  strikes 
while  we  were  out  there,  in  all  of  which  the  men,  from 
their  childish  conduct,  showed  to  very  little  advan- 
tage, resorting  to  violence  and  rioting,  when  the 
matter  could  well  have  been  arbitrated  by  a  civil 
court  The  Englishman  at  home  is  as  much  to  blame 
in  these  matters,  but  I  merely  mention  the  fact  to 
show  that  under  the  battle  of  trade  Australians  as 
well  as  all  other  men  show  to  the  least  advantage. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  Labour 
party  in  Australia,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  men 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  thought  of  their  country's 
good ;  but  when  such  incidents  as  these  occur  and 
I  see  no  man  among  them  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction to  tell  them  straight  that  the  thing  is  wrong 
arid  unworthy  of  the  cause  of  Labour,  then  my  sym- 
pathy flies  and  I  feel  that  the  party  may  be  indeed 
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open  to  the  charge  of  selfishness  which  is  so  often 
laid  at  its  door.* 

One  subject  leading  naturally  to  another,  I  turn 
for  a  short  time  to  the  Australian  Labour  party,  about 
whom  much  delusion  exists  in  England,  and  who, 
though  they  are  frequently  put  on  the  same  level  as 
the  English  Labour  members,  are  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  use  rather  a  common  expression,  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  chalk  is  from  cheese.  That  in  Australia 
stands  as  the  National  party,  while  that  at  home  can 
be  only  classed  as  little  Englanders ;  for  while  the 
former  stand  as  the  great  champions  of  Protection 
and  Imperial  Preference,  the  latter  are  Free  Traders 
and  opponents  of  our  Empire.  Again,  the  Australian 
Labour  party  advocate  the  cause  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  and  a  Commonwealth  navy,  while  their 
English  namesakes  decry  the  first  idea  as  synony- 
mous with  militarism,  and  discourage  the  latter  in 
their  eager  and  indecent  haste  to  minimise  our 
defences  and  leave  our  shores  open  to  the  attacks  of 
our  enemies.  In  the  ranks  of  both,  however,  are  to 
be  found  those  extreme  Socialists,  discontented  with 
themselves  and  with  society  at  large,  ever  anxious  to 
make  mischief  between  master  and  man,  unscrupulous 
to  a  degree  and  only  too  ready  to  seize  upon  any  mis- 
understanding or  ancient  prejudice  which  will  for- 
ward their  cause.  Both  parties  would  do  their 
country  great  service  if  they  could  purge  their  ranks 
of  such  men  as  these ;  if  they  would  recognise  that 
the  State  exists  for  the  good  of  individuals,  not  indi- 
viduals for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  if  they  would 
be  content  to  accept  the  general  principles  of  State 
management  which  have  been  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  generation  of  rulers  who  have  gone 

*As  I  have  said  before,  the  Australians  as  a  race  are  very  im- 
pressionable, and  in  consequence  easily  swayed  by 
political  agitators,  who  possess  a  ready  tongue. 
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before  them.  They  are  too  prone,  however,  to  think 
that  a  country  can  be  governed  as  one  would  manage 
a  book  stall  or  a  shop  ;  that  men  are  mere  dummies 
to  be  hectored,  bullied,  and  coerced  by  Parliament 
even  if  it  is  for  their  good,  and  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  finance,  confidence,  or  security  in  dealing 
with  money  or  in  levying  taxation.  These  things  the 
Australian  Labour  party  can  only  learn  by  experience, 
and  by  experience  such  as  their  recent  referendum 
proposals  excellently  provided  for  their  good  ;  for 
on  returning  back  fresh  and  triumphant  from  the 
polls  they  attempted  to  force  upon  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  reforms  for  which  they  had  no  man- 
date and  which  were  not  wanted,  with  the  result  that 
they  received  a  rebuff  such  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  new  and  powerful  Government  to  experience, 
and  I  hope  have  since  realised  that  men  are  not  sheep 
to  be  driven  or  penned  against  their  will,  and  that 
the  Labour  party  is  not  the  only  faction  in  the  State 
whose  interests  have  to  be  considered  or  whose  votes 
obtained. 

With  the  Australian  Labour  parry,  as  I  have  said 
before,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  believing 
them  to  represent  in  a  way  the  truly  national  spirit, 
but  on  this  one  great  question,  the  question  of  State 
interference,  I  part  company  with  them  entirely,  loyal 
though  they  are  to  the  Empire  and  alive  to  its  best 
interests.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  mind,  so  pernicious 
to  a  nation  as  the  interference  of  its  rulers  with  the 
habits  and  property  of  its  citizens,  for  it  saps  their 
independence,  infringes  their  liberty,  and  creates  a 
very  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and  unrest.  Unfor- 
tunately as  civilisation  progresses,  our  social  life 
becomes  more  complex,  and  State  action  more  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  others  ;  but  it  is  generally  to 
be  regretted  and  ought  always  to  be  exercised  with 
caution. 

Lastly,  the  Labour  party  in  Australia,  inasmuch 
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as  it  stands  for  a  strong  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment as  opposed  to  a  number  of  small  petty  weak 
colonies,  seeks  to  consolidate  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  Federal  Parliament  instead  of  leaving  them 
distributed  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  with  this 
I  cordially  agree,  for  I  am  as  much  against  State 
rule  for  Australia  as  I  am  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
On  first  coming  to  Australia  I  frequently  heard  those 
people  who  supported  State  rights  observe,  that  no» 
doubt  I,  as  an  Imperialist,  was  in  favour  of  such,  for 
so  long  as  the  separate  colonies  were  disunited  and 
weak  they  must  remain  loyal  to  the  Empire,  since 
they  desired  its  support ;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs 
would  continue,  favourable  to  my  hope  that  the 
Empire  would  never  break  up.  I  replied  that  this 
was  not  the  case  at  all  ;  that  I  ardently  wished  to  see 
every  colony  and  dominion  strong,  self-supporting, 
and  self -ruling ;  that  I  wished  for  an  Empire  formed 
of  free  states,  held  together  by  personal  ties  of  sym- 
pathy, tradition,  loyalty,  and  trade,  instead  of  by 
coercion  or  weakness,  and  that  its  component  parts 
should  not  be  that  of  father  and  son,  but  brothers  all. 
I  said  that  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  an  Empire  such 
as  that  possessed  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  from  which  all  liberty  had  been 
sapped  and  whose  independence  hung  on  the  actions 
or  permissions  of  the  Central  State,  and  that  I 
scorned  an  imperial  unity  fostered  by  such  sordid 
conditions  as  those  which  exist  between  master  and 
slave.  If  the  Australian  Commonwealth  on  gaining 
sufficient  strength  wished  to  stand  alone,  then  I  said 
let  it  do  so  by  all  means,  for  we  desire  no  unwilling 
partners  in  our  glorious  heritage,  nor  do  we  intend  to 
constrain  our  dependencies  by  force ;  for  if  the  spirit 
is  not  loyal  the  deeds  will  not  be  loyal,  and  a  disloyal 
empire  will  never  hold  together  in  the  hour  of  need. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
FAREWELL. 

The  scene,  the  hour,  and  the  time  had  changed. 
Four  years  had  elapsed  since  that  bright  day  on 
which  we  steamed  into  Sydney's  lovely  harbour — 
happy  years  that  were,  alas,  beyond  recall — and  now, 
as  we  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Mataram,  gazing  into 
the  darkness,  for  it  was  night,  we  silently  contem- 
plated our  changed  surroundings.  In  every  way  they 
were  altered.  It  was  then  early  morning,  it  was  now 
late  evening  ;  we  were  then  in  the  south  of  the  island 
continent,  we  were  now  in  the  extreme  north ;  we 
then  welcomed  the  warmth  of  the  rising  sun  after  a 
cold  voyage  across  the  southern  ocean,  we  now 
rejoiced  that  the  sultry  day  had  gone  and  that  a  cool 
sea  breeze  would  soon  spring  up  and  refresh  us. 

In  every  way  the  scene  was  different.  Gone  was 
the  thriving  city,  the  roar  of  the  streets,  the  busy 
throng ;  and  in  its  place  stood  a  small  settlement,  a 
deserted  wharf,  and  a  straggling  empty  road.  No 
wonder  then  that  we  pondered,  peered  into  the  gloom, 
and  sa'dly  recalled  many  a  familiar  face  that  we 
might  never  see  again. 

Yet  dark  though  the  night  was,  it  was  illuminated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  memory  of  many  a  kindly 
act  and  the  recollection  of  many  a  well-known  scene 

We  could  see  the  clear  blue  waters  of  Sussex 
Inlet  as  they  swirled  and  eddied  between  the  forest 
of  dark  gum  trees  suddenly  become  black  with  a 
shoal  of  salmon,  and  we  could  hear  Jacob's  cheery 
voice  calling  to  us  as  he  piled  his  nets  on  board ; 
and  then  once  more  sitting  in  the  boat,  we  could  see 
the  water  beaten  into  foam  by  the  frightened  fish  and 
watch  the  jumping,  silvery  mass  fill  the  bottom  of 
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the  cutter.  The  scene  changed,  and  the  clear,  cold 
Queensland  sky,  which  in  winter  rendered  Maryvale 
so  beautiful,  took  its  place,  and  again  we  seemed  to 
be  standing  under  the  vine-clad  verandah,  warming 
ourselves  in  the  rising  sun  as  it  rose  above  Mount 
Mary,  and  poured  its  welcome  rays  into  each  shady 
valley.  Again  we  wandered  up  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
gun  in  hand ;  again  ascended  the  ranges,  and 
again  watched  the  flocks  of  parrots  and  lorikeets  as 
they  flashed  from  tree  to  tree.  Our  thoughts  carried 
us  further,  and  we  were  able  to  recall  the  first  sight 
of  the  tropical  coasts,  the  graceful  palms,  the  wooded 
shores  of  Whitsunday  Passage,  and  all  those  roman- 
tic thoughts  which  such  surroundings  had  produced ; 
but  only  for  a  brief  moment,  for  all  too  soon  the 
blue  sea  vanished  and  the  green  cane  fields  on  the 
banks  of  the  Stone  Raver  took  its  place.  The  light 
railway  came  before  our  eyes ;  the  long  and  almost 
endless  line  of  cane  trucks,  and  the  quaint  little  tram- 
like  carriages  which  followed  them,  rattled  past  in 
quick  succession,  each  in  its  turn  recalling  familiar 
incidents  or  welcome  thoughts,  the  whole  scene  tinged 
only  by  one  sad  sight,  as  the  tattered  remnant  of  a 
prehistoric  race,  waddie,  boomerang,  and  spear  in 
hand,  filed  down  the  dusty  road  and  vanished  in  the 
green  haze  of  the  swaying  cane  plants. 

Once  more  we  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  our  chairs 
at  Kuranda,  watching  the  long  line  of  bullocks  draw 
some  huge  log  down  the  road,  Iheir  drivers  talking 
like  bullock  drivers  only  can,  and  from  time  to  time 
cracking  their  big  whips  with  both  hands  as  they 
touched  up  some  lazy  or  obstinate  beast.  Again  we 
seemed  to  be  sitting  in  the  flowering  top  of  some 
scrub  tree,  surrounded  by  a  moving  crowd  of  tropical 
insects,  their  glorious  green,  red,  or  blue  wings 
glancing  in  the  sun.  and  again  we  could  hear  the  deep 
hum  of  some  big  beetle  as  he  circled  round  on  lofty 
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perch,  and  could  feel  the  exquisite  thrill  of  delight 
as  he  tumbled  into  our  nets. 

A  familiar  sound  caught  our  ears,  and  we 
imagined  that  we  were  still  sitting  round  the 
piano  at  Kings'  Plains,  making  the  old  house 
echo  with  the  strains  of  "  Ten  thousand  miles 
away "  -  though  the  very  words  of  the  song 
seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  our  thoughts— while 
outside  the  building  we  could  hear  the  flying  foxes 
squealing  and  rattling  among  the  branches  of  the  ti 
trees.  We  imagined  that  we  were  still  riding  round 
the  run,  and  could  see  the  black  pigs  scuttle  away 
over  the  wild  rice  swamps,  and  hear  the  harsh  cry  of 
the  native  companions  as  they  took  to  flight  on  our 
approach,  while  even  the  silent  Jabiru  seemed  for 
once  in  his  life-time  to  utter  a  sound  and  say  "  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  got  a  place  for  me  in  your 
thoughts,  though  my  skin  has  not  yet  got  a  place  in 
your  collection."  And  then,  just  as  we  were  on  the 
point  of  saying  to  him,  "  Next  time  we  see  you  we 
shall  use  a  rifle  instead  of  a  shot  gun,  so  you  had 
better  look  out,"  Jabiru,  native  companions,  pigs,  and 
flying  foxes  all  disappeared  in  a  big  cloud  of  rolling 
dust  raised  by  a  mob  of  cattle,  and  we  found  our- 
selves once  more  outside  the  cattle  yards  of  Gunna- 
warra.  Now,  we  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  stock- 
men and  the  crack  of  their  whips,  as  the  seething 
mass  of  tossing  horns  surged  through  the  gates,  and 
now  once  more  we  seemed  to  be  toiling  in  the  brand- 
ing pen,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  our  hands 
aching  from  holding  the  raw-hide  ropes,  and  every 
sense  we  possessed  revelling  in  the  sound,  the  novelty 
and  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  Again  the  sun  set 
on  our  labour,  the  beasts  were  branded,  the  mob  tailed 
out  into  the  paddocks,  and  as  we  rode  slowly  back  to 
the  homestead  for  supper,  darkness  came  suddenly 
on  and  the  whole  scene  vanished  from  our  sight. 

How  varied  were  the  places  we  visited  and  the 
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sights  we  saw  ;  how  different  the  bitter  frosts  of  the 
New  England  ranges  from  the  hazy  sweltering  heat 
of  the  Solomons,  the  stunted  vegetation  of  La  Perouse 
from  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  New  Guinea's  forests 
and  the  short  Mallee  bushes  of  South  Australia  from 
the  great  trees  of  the  Queensland  scrubs. 

The  soft  cry  of  the  black  swans  as  they  flew 
over  the  lakes  at  night-time,  the  harsh  squeal  of  the 
parakeets  and  the  noisy  clamour  of  the  soldier  birds 
seemed  to  occupy  our  ears  in  turn  and  charm  them 
once  more  with  their  familiar  sound,  and  dark  and 
silent  though  the  night  was  they  brought  us  back  to 
many  a  scene  we  should  never  see  again.  The 
melodious  pipe  of  the  magpie  recalled  Christian's 
Minde,  the  grotesque  laugh  of  the  kukka-burra,  Boma- 
derri,  and  the  Shoalhaven  ;  the  shrill  note  of  the 
whistling  geese,  the  lagoons  of  Gunnawarra  and  of 
Kings'  Plains. 

Still  though  the  night  was,  again  we  felt  our 
cheeks  scorched  by  a  hot  westerly  wind,  and  even 
recalled  with  pleasure  those  days  when  all  nature  was 
dried  up  by  its  fiery  blast.  Again  we  heard  the  roar 
of  the  Southerly  as  it  raged  over  the  tree  tops  or 
swept  dense  clouds  of  dust  over  old  Sydney's  swelter- 
ing streets,  again  welcomed  it  in  our  thoughts  and 
drank  in  its  coolness,  refreshing  alike  to  both  mind 
and  body.  The  thought  of  one  wind  recalled  another, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  still  riding  through  the  North 
Australian  bush,  and  picking  our  way  through  the 
white  trunks  of  the  poplar  gums,  whose  leaves 
suddenly  sprang  into  life  on  the  approach  of  a 
"  willie  willie,"  which  like  some  fairy  with  a  magic 
wand  suddenly  set  all  things  in  motion.  Leaves 
and  twigs,  sticks  and  grass,  flew  in  all  directions  as 
the  forest  was  roused  from  its  mid-day  slumber,  but 
only  for  a  short  space  of  time ;  then  gradually  the 
breeze  seemed  to  subside,  the  noise  ceased,  and  the 
landscape  retreated  into  that  sultry  silence  from 
which  for  a  brief  moment  it  had  emerged. 
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And  now  it  was  all  gone,  and  we  were  awakened 
suddenly  from  our  dreams  by  the  loud  clang  of  the 
ships'  bell  and  the  hoot  of  the  siren,  which  told  all, 
both  on  land  and  sea,  that  we  were  off.  The  wharf 
slipped  rapidly  past  and  soon  was  gone,  the  gap 
between  us  and  the  shore  swiftly  increased,  the 
Lights  of  the  settlement  vanished  one  by  one,  and  as 
each  disappeared,  a  link  with  the  past  seemed  to  snap. 
Yet  to  collectors  and  naturalists  the  last  link  could 
never  be  broken,  for  each  insect  or  bird  skin  we  took 
with  us  possessed  some  special  fascination  of  its  own, 
and  recalled  the  thrilling  moment  of  its  capture, 
when  it  first  fell  to  our  lot  to  turn  it  over  in  our 
hands,  and  admire  its  beauty  and  wonder  at  its 
strangeness.  Whenever  we  look  upon  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  Ulysses  swallow  tail,  we  can  see  it 
glancing  over  the  foliage  of  the  Kuranda  forests,  and 
falling  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  gullies  like  a 
flash  of  light ;  whenever  we  pick  up  the  skin  of  a 
rifle  bird  and  feel  the  softness  of  its  feathers  we  re- 
call the  Queensland  tropics ;  whenever  we  see  the 
lilac  crest  of.  the  bower  birds,  our  thoughts  carry  us 
back  to  the  paw  paw  trees  of  Kings'  Plains  and  the 
luxurious  fruits  on  which  thess  handsome  creatures 
fed.  With  such  memories  and  with  such  possessions 
we  still  live  in  the  heart  of  the  island  continent,  we 
appreciate  its  loveliness  in  a  manner  we  never  did 
before,  and  we  realise  that  such  a  holiday  as  ours  was 
only  the  preparation  for  a  mental  feast 

Unlike  Charles  Darwin  we  left  Australian  shores 
with  "  both  sorrow  and  regret."  For  the  country  we 
shall  ever  have  both  a  deep  and  lasting  affection,  fox 
her  people  a  sincere  and  permanent  regard  One  day 
we  hope  to  see  her  an  Island  State  like  our  own,  hold- 
ing a  proud  position  in  a  free  confederacy,  and  hold- 
ing that  position  well.  Hitherto  the  Commonwealth  has 
had  a  singularly  peaceful  history,  for  she  has  sprung 
into  prominence  with  no  violent  social  upheavals  and 
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with  no  bloody  wars,  but  protected  by  the  Imperial 
fleet  has  commenced  to  work  out  her  destiny  under 
circumstances  vouchsafed  to  no  other  State  who  has 
ever  sought  for  world  power.  Always  in  the  very 
vanguard  of  social  legislation  she  has  experimented 
and  succeeded,  experimented  and  failed  ;  but  whether 
success  has  crowned  her  efforts  or  not,  she  has  by  her 
actions  not  only  materially  benefitted  her  own  people, 
but  enabled  statesmen  of  other  countries  to  profit  by 
her  experiments  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  many  a 
social  reform.  Small  though  was  her  beginning,  yet 
in  the  words  of  Captain  Phillip,  when  he  formally 
announced  to  the  small  settlement  the  foundation  of 
the  new  colony,  "  How  grand  is  the  prospect  which 
lies  before  this  youthful  nation."  Great  she  must  be 
if  only  she  follows  the  path  of  duty,  for  there  is  no 
hindrance  to  prevent  her  going  forward,  no  tyrant  to 
be  overthrown  before  her  liberties  can  be  secured,  no 
rival  to  fear  before  the  southern  hemisphere  is  hers, 
no  vested  interests  to  remove  before  social  reform 
carries  the  day. 

No  one  can  reflect  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
her  citizens  have  sprung  to  arms  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  fight  for  their  country,  without  a  feeling  of 
intense  admiration  at  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
pervaded  the  land.  It  needed  but  the  word  of  a  great 
soldier  to  show  the  way,  and  the  nation  advanced 
along  the  path  of  duty  and  safety  which  he  so  ably 
pointed  out.  Would  we  in  England  have  done  the 
same? 

In  confidence  then  we  can  trust  her  to  carry  aloft 
that  flag  under  which  Pitt  ruled  and  Nelson  died,  and 
since  the  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  those 
great  men,  flows  in  Australian  veins  to-day,  English- 
men can  feel  assured  that  not  only  will  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  one  animate  the  other,  but  that 
which  has  now  been  said  of  those  great  men  will  one 
day  be  said  of  Australia  as  well,  that  of  all  nations 
there  were  none  "  more  patriotic,  none  more  intrepid, 
and  none  more  pure." 
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